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“ ■■  — I wifh  no  other  herald, 

“ No  other  fpeaker  of  my  living  ad  ions  t 
“ To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 

“ But  fuch  an  honed  chronicler 

Hen  8.  A£t  4.  Sc.  2, 

“ — - ■ Hie  nigrse  fuccus  loliginis,  haec  eft 
“ JErugomeia  : quod  vitium  procul  abfore  chartis, 

“ Atque  animo  prius,  ut  ft  quid  promittere  de  me 
“ Poflum  aliud  vere,  promitto.” 

Horace,  Sat.  i.  4.  ico. 
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TO  THE  KING. 


Sire, 

AS  the  accuftomed  forms  of  fociety 
do  not  permit  Your  Majesty  to  mix 
with  your  fubjeCts  at  large,  and  to  ac- 
quire, in  perfon,  a diftinCt  and  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  their  refpeCtive  merits, 
actions,  and  characters,  thefe  Biographical 
Sketches  are  fubmitted  and  addrefied  to 
you,  with  peculiar  propriety,  and  with 
profound  refpeCt, 

That  Your  Majesty  may  thus,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
their  diftinguiihed  talents,  to  refpeCt 
their  illuftrious  virtues,  and  to  reward 
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their  ufeful  and  meritorious  adtions,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a lengthened,  hap- 
py, and  profperous  reign,  is  the  fervent 
wilh,  and  devout  prayer,  of 
Your  Majefty’s 
molt  humble  and 
moft  obedient 

Subjedts  and  Servants, 


Loftdotij  Nov,  > “98. 
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TP H E object  of  the  Work  which  is  now  fubmitted  to  the 
Public,  is  to  exhibit,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  illuftrious  ac- 
tors, the  public  and  fecret  hiftory  of  the  prefent  times.  Re- 
fpe&able  works,  of  a fimilar  defcription,  have  been  publifh- 
ed  in  various  countries  on  the  continent ; none,  however, 
have  hitherto  been  attempted,  upon  the  fame  plan,  in  this 
country. 

Biography,  in  all  its  forms,  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
fafcinating  and  inftru&ive  fpecies  of  literary  compofition. 
It  not  only  poflefles  all  the  advantages  of  general  hiftory, 
the  various  excellencies  of  which  may  be  judicioufly  inter- 
woven with  the  lives  of  eminent  perfonages,  but  it  frequent- 
ly difcovers  the  minute  and  latent  fprings  of  great  events, 
which,  in  the  comprehenfive  range  of  Hiftory,  would  have 
efcaped  attention. 

Many  of  the  attractions  of  Biography  in  general,  and 
fome  additional  advantages,  are  poflefled  by  contemporary 
Biography . The  memoirs  of  men,  who  are  the  prefent  ac- 
tors 
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tors  on  the  great  theatre  of  life,  who  acquire  and  demand 
public  confidence,  and  from  whom  further  refults  of  action 
or  meditation  are  to  be  expedted,  neceflarily  excite  a higher 
degree  of  curiofity,  than  the  lives  of  thofe  who  have  made 
their  exit  from  the  ftage,  by  whom  no  future  good  or  evil 
can  be  performed  or  perpetrated,  and  who,  “ dead,  gone, 
and  forgotten,”  are  generally  carried  down  the  ftream  of  ob- 
livion, and  fwollowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  unregiftered  mor- 
tality. 

It  mufl  be  admitted,  that  the  biographer  of  deceafed  per- 
fons  is  better  enabled,  by  the  independence  of  his  fituation, 
and  a more  extenfive  retrofpedl,  to  eftimate  the  degree  of 
virtue  and  vice,  and  to  appreciate  the  fum  total  of  merit  and 
demerit  with  greater  precifion,  than  the  contemporary  bio- 
grapher, who  is  reftrained,  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
undertaking,  from  giving  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to  his  delinea- 
tions of  charadter,  whole  incomplete  materials  prevent  him 
from  deducing  general  and  important  conclufions  in  their 
proper  latitude,  and,  in  many  cafes,  from  difcriminating  be- 
tween hypocrify  and  fincerity.  Still,  however,  a writer  of 
this  defcription  is  better  able  to  colled!  fadfs,  and  may,  in 
general,  be  more  depended  upon,  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  teftimony,  then  he  who  writes  the  lives  of  deceafed  per- 
fons.  Many  eminent  men,  refpedling  whom  pofterity  have 
caufe  to  lament  the  deficiency  of  biographical  information, 
have  palled  their  early  days  in  obfcurity,  and  thofe  who  then 
knew  them  were  either  too  ignorant,  or  too  unobfervant,  to 
be  able  to  make  any  communications  refpedling  them. 
When  death  has  once  fet  his  feal  upon  their  labours,  few  or 
no  opportunities  offer  of  obtaining  fatisfadlory  and  circum- 
ftantial  information ; their  early  contemporaries  are,  proba- 
bly, alfo  gone  off  the  ftage.  From  caufes  like  thefe,  how 
little  is  known  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  luminari.s. 
that  have  irradiated  the  political  and  literary  hemifpheres ! 

Of 
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Of  many  who  know  only,  that  they  filled  elevated  fituations, 
that  they  compofed  fplendid  works,  made  important  difcove- 
ries,  died  in  a particular  year,  and  were  at  length  interred  in 
fome  venerable  repofitory  of  the  dead. 

An  annual  publication  like  the  prefent  will  beft  provide 
againft  a future  deficiency  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  the 
diftinguifhed  perfonages  who  now  fill  up  the  drama  of  pub- 
lic life  in  the  Britifh  empire.  The  Editors  are  not  like- 
ly to  commit  themfelves,  and  the  reputation  of  their 
work,  by  inferting  direct  falfehoods,  or  partial  mif- 
reprefentations  : no  character,  of  whom  they  now  or  may 
hereafter  treat,  can  be  thought  infenfible  to  the  love  of 
contemporary  or  pofthumous  fame;  hence,  fhould  any 
undefigned  error,  or  any  inaccurate  ftatement,  inadver- 
tently efcape  them,  it  may  be  rationally  prefumed,  that 
the  party  afFeded,  from  a regard  to  his  own  reputation, 
will  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  correct  fuch  mif- 
tatements;  or  that  fome  friend,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fubjed,  in  the  candour  and  warmth  of  efteem, 
may  be  ftimulated  to  write  a more  particular  and  accurate 
account,  for  a fubfequent  edition. 

From  thefe  premifes  * may  it  not  be  realbnably  con- 
cluded, that  this  Work  pofleffes  a legitimate  claim  to  public 
patronage,  as  well  from  its  promifed  utility  to  future  biogra- 
phers and  hiftorians,  as  from  its  being  an  highly  entertaining 
and  ufeful  aflemblage  of  interefting  and  important  fads  and 
anecdotes  ? 

In  refped  to  the  prefent  volume,  it  is  neceflary  to  remark, 
that  the  articles  are  written  by  a number  of  gentlemen, 
whofe  adopted  fignatures  are  affixed  to  their  refpedive 

com- 


* Befide  other  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  recommendation  of 
this  novel  undertaking,  the  Editors  might  quote  the  example  of  fome  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  men  in  all  ages  and  nations,  who  have  judged  it  pro- 
per to  \yrke  their  own  memoirs,  and  to  publifh  them  during  theit  lifetlmo. 
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communications.  Such  a multiplicity  of  fa&s,  in  fo  exten- 
sive and  various  a group  of  characters,  could  not  have  been 
Supplied  by  any  one  or  two  individuals.  Although  a deli- 
cate talk,  the  mode  generally  adopted  in  the  coinpolition  of 
this  work,  has  been  to  apply  to  Some  friend  of  the  party, 
whofe  intimate  knowledge  of  the  relative  fa&s  and  circum- 
stances qualified  him  to  do  ample  juftice  to  the  character. 
This  indifpenfable  arrangement,  requifite  to  produce  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  volume,  has,  however,  occafioned 
a variety  in  the  Style  and  manner  of  the  feveral  articles, 
which,  at  firft  Sight,  may  give  it  a fort  of  heterogeneous 
appearance,  but  will  not  detract  from  its  real  merit  in  the 
estimation  of  the  judicious  reader. 

It  is  poifible  that  a faitidious  obferver,  or  other  perfon 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  fubjeCt  of  the  feveral 
memoirs,  may  here  and  there  deteCt  fome  venial  error,  fome 
trifling  anachronifm,  or  apparent  mifconSlruCtion  j for  thefe 
the  Editors  can  only  atone,  by  exprefling  their  earneSt  wiSh 
for  more  correCf  information,  which  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  punctually  attended  to  in  a future  edition.— *- 
That  fome  inaccuracies  are  unavoidable  in  a work  of  this 
nature,  muSt  naturally  be  expeCted  by  every  perfon  aeeultom- 
cd  to  habits  of  literary  compofition,  or  who  poSTeSTes  fuffici- 
ent  knowlege  of  the  complicated  occurrences  which  mark 
the  career  of  public  and  private  life. 

The  Editors  are  more  ferioufly  apprehenfive  left,  in  any 
instance  whatever,  they  Should  unfortunately  and  unintenti- 
onally be  a means  of  wounding  the  acute  fenfibility,  the  lau- 
dable ambition,  or  the  generous  pride  of  any  individual ; no 
procedure  could  be  more  alien  to  their  wiShes  and  intentions* 
Any  reprefentation  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  may  think 
themfelves  aggrieved,  which  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Edi- 
tors, Shall  be  treated  with  marked  deference  and  attention. 
The  raoft  fcrupuious  caution  has  been  exercifed,  to  divelt 
'the  tout.  enfemble  of  every  appearance  of  national  and  political 
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partialities.  No  attachment  to  any  particular  fet  of  men  or 
opinions , no  prejudices  againjl  men  in  place , no  prepojfejfions 
in  favour  of  men  out  of  place,  no  bias  towards  any  contro- 
verted points  of  theology , no  perfonal  antipathies , no  malevo- 
lent exaggerations , no  invidious  difpofition  to  detract  from  ac- 
knowlegcd  virtue  or  merit , have  influenced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  conduct  of  the  Projector  and  Conductors  of  the 
Work. 

If  the  prefent  volume  fhould  be  honoured  a degree  of 
approbation  and  patronage  correfpondent  to  the  anxious 
wifhes  and  expectations  of  th^^ditors,  it  is  their  deiign  to 
prefent  the  Public  with  a ftmilar  volume  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1799,  and  to  continue  the  work  in  each  fucceeding 
year.  That  there  will  be  abundant  materials  for  fuch  a con- 
tinuation muft  be  obvious,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the 
following  ill uftrious  and  prominent  characters  are  omitted  in 
the  prefent  volume,  only  for  want  of  room  or  competent  ma- 
terials : the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Mr.  Erfkine,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Grenville,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Earl  Howe,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Bridport, 
Lord  Auckland,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  Mr.  Weft,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Mr. 
Haftings,  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  ,the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  Lord  Somerville,  and  nearly  three  hundred  other 
eminent  and  remarkable  perfons,  connected  with  the  political 
and  .literary  World. 

For  the  fake  of  variety,  no  particular  arrangement  of  the 
articles  has  been  adopted.;  an  attention’' to  the  fame  objeCt 
has  alfo  dictated  the  multifarious  choice  of  characters.  Each 
reader  will  probably  judge  of  the  requifke  degree  of  publi- 
city annexed  to  a perfonage,  according  to  his  own  peculiar 
connexions  and  caft  of  thinking:  it  is  believed,  however, 
that  no  character  is  inferted,%vhich  is  not  juftly  confidered 
as  confpicuous  in  a very  extended  circle,  and  which  does  not 
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pofiefs  a fufficient  degree  of  merit,  or  original  feature,  to  be 
properly  entitled  to  public  notice. 

Communications  for  the  fecond  volume,  or  corre&ions  of 
the  prefent,  are  requefted  to  be  addrefled  to  J.  Moore,  No. 
45,  College-green. 

March , 1799. 
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THE  EARL  OF  MOIRA. 

Few  noblemen  have  made  a more  early,  or  a more 
meritorious  figure  in  military  and  civil  life,  than  the  illuf- 
trious  fubjeft  of  this  fketcho  Francis,  Lord  Rawdon, 
Earl  of  Moira,  was  born  December  the  7th,  1754,  and 
was  created  a Baron  of  Great  Britain  in  1783. 

Having  completed  his  education  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  his  lordfhip  entered  into  the 
army,  and  embarked  with  his  regiment  for  that  continent, 
where  he  took  a very  a£live  part  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  unfortunate  conteft  with  the  eftranged  and  alienated 
colonies. 

Lord  Rawdon’s  chara&er,  from  the  earliefl  period,  has 
been  uniformly  marked  by  a cool  and  intrepid  courage, 
governed  by  that  calm  ferenity  of  foul  which  is  the  refult 
of  the  molt  unblemifhed  honour.  He  gave  early  proofs 
of  the  pofleflion  of  this  enviable  qualification,  when  he 
was  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill.  The  late  General  Burgoyne,  who,  though, 
not  in  the  action,  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  detail, 
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and  indeed  a fpeclator  of  the  contefl,  in  a letter  written  to 
England,  makes  ufe  of  this  remarkable  expreffion — “ Lord 
Raw  don  has  this  day  Jiamped  his  fame  for  life His  Lord- 
fhip  was  afterwards  at  the  florming  of  Fort  Clinton. 

In  1 77 8,  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the 
Britifh  forces,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  In  this 
capacity  he  fhewed  himfelf  not  only  brave,  but  active  and 
judicious*,  and  rendered  effential  fervice  in  the  hazardous 
retreat  of  'the  Britifh  army  through  the  Jerfeys,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  York,  and  alfo  in  the  a£lion  at  Mon- 
mouth. He  afterwards  embarked  with  the  troops  for 
Charleftown,  and  ferved  at  the  fiege  of  that' place,  where 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  lingular  judgment  and  dif- 
inguilhed  valour,  that,  notwithftanding  his  want  of  years, 
and  confequently  prefumed  inexperience,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a feparate  corps  in  the  province  of 
South  Carolina.  In  a fhort  time  after,  he  joined  the  army 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  at  the  battle  of  Camden  had 
the  command  of  one  of  the  divilions,  with  which  he  com- 
menced the  a&ion,  and  which  proved  one  of  the  moll, 
brilliant  and  decifive  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  arms. 

During  Lord  Rawdon’s  fubfequent  command  in  Charlef- 
town, an  affair  happened  in  which  (through  a warm  zeal 
for  the 'fervice)  he  appeared  to  be  much  implicated ; and 
which,  although  it  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  juftified  by  his 
friends,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  the  Americans,  and  af- 
terwards condemned  by  many  of  the  oppofition  here.  It 
became  alfo  an  objetl  of  enquiry  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
He  flood,  however,  perfe&ly  clear  on  the  ground  of  honor 
and  principle  *,  and  the  worfl  infinuation  never  more  than 
blamed  a fevere  and  warm  difpofition  to  enforce  a rigorous ' 
military  regulation.  With  regard  to  any  poffible  imputa- 
tion of  inhumanity,  his  lordfhip’s  whole  life  has  been  of 
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fo  oppofite  a complexion,  and  has  Keen  fo  uniformly 
marked  by  traits  of  the  mod  refined  philanthropy,  that  it 
never  was  in  the  power  even  of  party-obloquy  to  arraign 
him  in  th$t  refpedt. 

Lord  Rawdon  on  his  return  to  England  was  created  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  nominated  one  of  his  Ma jelly’s 
aids-de-camp. 

About  this  time  his  lordlhip’s  conduft  in  the  affair  al- 
ready alluded  to  (the  execution  of  colonel  Haynes),  was 
mentioned  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  in  fuch  a manner  a-s 
to  give  great  umbrage  ; fufficient,  indeed,  to  induce  lord 
Pvawdon  to  call  upon  his  grace  for  an  explanation.  After 
feveral  meflages,  through  the  interference  of  friends,  the 
duke  of  Richmond  agreed  to  read  fuch  a recantation  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  as  lord  Rawdon  fhould  fhink  proper  to 
di&ate. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1793,  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  a body  of  troops  which  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  and  in  conjun&ion  with 
the  emigrant  corps,  was  to  a£t  offenfively  againli  France. 
The  original  object  of  their  aflembling  beh.g  (hortly  after 
altered  for  the  purpofe  of  (Lengthening  our  little  army 
upon  the  continent,  the  earl  of  Moira  embarked  with 
them,  and  landed  at  Oftend.  In  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
fion  he  difplayed  much  military  knowledge,  (haring  every 
fatigue  with  the  common  foldier,  and  evincing  an  activity  of 
mind  which  produced  the  mod  beneficial  effects.  He 
managed  the  debarkation  in  fo  fuperior  a Ryle  of  military 
manoeuvre,  and  continued  his  march  up  the  country  with 
fo  much  generahhip,  that  the  enemy,  who  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  in  confiderable  force,  fufpended 
a premeditated  attack  againft  our  line  of  pods  in  Flanders, 
from  a fuppofition,  that  earl  Moira’s  army  was  four  times 
as  numerous  as  it  really  was.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
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firft  impreffion,  his  lordfhip  proceeded  on  his  march,  with-’ 
out  cannon,  and  with  very  little  baggage,  through  an  in- 
clofed  country,  and  with  a moft  formidable  foe,  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  firft  generals  in  the  republican  fer- 
vice,  conftantly  hanging  upon  his  flanks.  By  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  which  were  fo  well  aided  by  the  fagacity 
of  his  original  manoeuvre  at  the  debarkation,  he  fucceeded 
in  joining  the  duke  of  York,  whofe  advanced  fituation 
had  become  precarious  in  a high  degree.  On  this  occaflon 
his  lordfhip  had  a moft  narrow  efcape  : the  vanguard  of 
the  French  army,  which  by  this  time  had  been  undeceived 
with  regard  to  the  real  ftrength  of  the  expedition,  entering 
a town  at  the  fame  inftant  in  which  the  Britifh  rear  quitted 
it.  Some  partial  fkirmifhes  took  place  at  Aloft,  halfway 
between  Ghent  and  Bruflels ; which,  although  trifling, 
continued  to  add  to  his  lordfhip’s  military  chara&er. 
Having  thus  accomplifhed  the  obje£l:  of  the  expedition, 
he  foon  after  returned  to  England,  where  he  remained 
ina&ive,  although  ftill  invefted  with  a fort  of  command 
at  Southampton. 

Lord  Rawdon  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  has  proved  him- 
felf  a clear,  judicious,  and  able  orator.  His  exertions  to 
relieve  the  diftrefles  of  perfons  imprifoned  for  fmall  debts, 
will  remain  a monument  of  philanthropy  upon  our  par- 
liamentary records ; while  his  manly  deportment  through- 
out every  debate  in  this  and  the  filter  kingdom  ferves  to 
prove,  that  his  fteadinefs  as  a ftatefman  is  not  inferior  to 
his  intrepidity  as  a foldier.  We  will  venture  to  predict,  in 
the  face  of  much  prejudice,  that  whenever  the  troubles  of 
Ireland  fhall  have  fubfided,  earl  Moira’s  anticipation  of 
them,  and  confequent  ftruggles  to  prevent  their  explofion, 
will  more  than  counterbalance  any  poflible  mifapprehenfion 
of  the  real  motives  by  which  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion 
have  been  a&uated.  His  unequivocal  conduct  at  the  late 
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date  trials  in  Maiddone,  fufficiently  evinces,  that  the  mod 
inveterate  foe  cannot  even  infinuate  the  fainted  compromife 
with  their  infidious  views ; whild  the  caution  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  has  uniformly  conducted  himfelf, 
whenever  the  celebrity  of  his  name  has  drawn  him  into 
any  fpecies  of  political  intercourfe,  will  mark  his  charadter 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  fagacity  and  penetration. 

With  regard  to  Earl  Moira’s  private  virtues,  we  {hall  not 
run  the  hazard  of  imputed  adulation,  when  we  fay,  that 
large  as  are  his  means,  his  equally  extenfive  benevolence 
has  made  deeper  inroads  into  his  fortune,  than  perhaps 
that  of  any  other  charadfcer  of  the  age.  Uninfluenced  by 
party-fpirit,  whenever  individual  merit  has  been  brought 
within  the  circle  of  his  obfervation,  and  viewing  that  merit 
through  the  impartial  optics  of  general  philanthropy, 
without  differing  a prejudice  to  intervene  from  the  want  of 
high  birth  or  family  connexion,  he  has  on  more  occafions 
than  one,  forerun  the  mod  fanguine  expeditions  ; and 
when  it  has  no  longer  been  in  his  power  to  aflid  the  dif- 
ferent objedts  of  his  patronage,  he  has  foftened  the  hardfhip 
of  difappointment  by  the  mod  friendly  marks  of  fincerity 
and  attention.  It  is,  therefore,  the  lefs  furprifing,  that  in 
his  retirement  he  fhould  uniformly  have  efcaped — what  few 
good  men  do  efcape — the  ingratitude  of  any  one  perfon  who 
has  ever  been  employed  under,  or  been  countenanced  by 
his  lordftiip. 

With  an  acknowledged  charadter  of  this  high  and  ho- 
nourable fpecies,  it  is  natural,  that  his  accefs  to  the  fird 
branches  of  the  royal  family  {hould  be  eafy,  and  that  he 
fhould  be  always  didinguifhed  by  the  dronged  marks  of 
confidence  and  familiarity.  The  latter  epithet  is  the 
more  appropriate,  becaufe  his  reception  at  Carlton  and 
York  Houfes  is  ever  marked  by  the  mod  unequivocal 
tedimonies  of  friendlhips.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  whofe  caufe  he  warmly  efpoufed  in 
the  memorable  difcuflion  on  the  Regency-bill,  has  on 
many  occafions  teftified  the  ftrongeft  attachment  to  his 
lordihip*  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
made  choice  of  lord  Rawdon  to  be  his  fecond  in  the  affair 
of  honour  with  colonel,  now  major-general,  Lenox. 

By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord 
Rawdon  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  and  was  permitted  by 
the  king  to  a flu  me  the  arms  and  name  of  Haftings  *,  and  on 
his  father’s  death  he  fucceeded  to  the  Iriih  title  and  patri- 
mony of  Earl  of  Moira.  His  mother  poflefles  the  ancient 
barony  of  Haftings,  and  the  other  baronies  in  fee,  be- 
longing to  the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  which  at  her  death 
will  defcend  to  him. 

S. 


SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BART.  L.L.D. 

THE  Sinclairs  of  Ulbfter  in  Caithnefs  are  an  opulent 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  earls,  who  derive  their  titles 
from  the  name  of  the  county.  The  late  Mr.  Sinclair  en- 
joyed an  extenflve  eftate  in  that  northern  (hire  *,  and  his 
anceftors,  in  a former  period,  muft  have  undoubtedly 
poflefied  fomewhat  like  a petty  fovereignty,  claiming  at 
ieaft  the  right  of  pot  and  gallows , or  in  other  words,  the 
power  either  of  drowning  or  hanging  their  enemies.  His 
rental  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
a-year  *,  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  fome  of  the  lands 

are 

* His  lordfhip  is  a very  a&ive,  we  had  almoflfaid  enthufiaftie,  free-mafon, 
and  has  always  been  the  acting  gtand-mafter  of  that  fociety,  ever  lince  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  elected  to  the  office  of  grand  mailer.  His  lordihip 
drew  up  the  elegant  addrels  to  his  Majefty,  which  was  presented  by  the 
grand  lodge  of  England,  in  i 793  ; and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a corn- 
pleat  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  againft  the  brotherhood  by  Abbe 
Barruel,  and  ProfefTor  Robil'on. 
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are  not  at  this,  day  worth  three  halfpence  an  acre,  and 
that  it  is  a very  favourable  year  indeed  when  the  walnut 
will  kernel,  or  the  apricot  reach  maturity,  it  may  be  eafily 
fuppofed,  tfiat  a fmall  trad!  of  territory  will  not  produce 
that  income. 

John,  born  in  1754,  is  the  fon  of  the  laird  of  Ulbjler , 
by  lady  Jane  Sutherland  ; being  an  only  child,  he  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  hi3  education  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  from  a private  preceptor.  While  yet  a boy, 
he  gave  frequent,  inftances  of  his  induftry  and  application, 
and  exhibited  a tafte  for  books,  and  a turn  for  refearch, 
which  has  invariably  marked  his  chara&er  through  life. 

After  the  ufual  preliminary  (ludies,  the  attractions  of 
the  high-fchool  at  Edinburgh  carried  the  young  laird 
thither  *,  he  then  removed  to  the  univerfities  of  Glafgow 
and  Oxford  ; and  palling  through  the  various  clalTes,  with 
the  approbation  of  all  the  profefTors,  who  were  loud  ill 
praife  of  his  induftry,  he  returned  home. 

Both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  is  but  one  profeftion, 
exclufive  of  the  military,  to  which  the  fon  of  a man  of 
fortune  will  ftoop  •,  this  is  the  law.  That  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  favours  of  the  quiddam  mercenarium , as 
much  as  any  other  employment,  is  the  only  one  to  which 
they  will  bend  : every  thing  el fe,  according  to  them, 
favours  of  trade ; and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  agriculture, 
notwithftanding  many  illuftrious  examples  to  the  contrary, 
is  (till  confiaered  fomewhat  in  the  fame  light  as  it  was  once 
by  a Roman  of  equeftrian  rank  *. 

It  was  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  then,  that  Sir  John 
Sinclair  firft  bent  his  mind.  He  accordingly  repaired  once 

more 
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* “ Non  fuit  confilium  focordia  atque  defjdia  bonum  otium  conterere  : 
neque  vero  agrim  cotendo,  aut  venando,  fervillbus  officiis  intentum,  setatem 
aScre,”  &c. 
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more  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  became  a member  of 
the  fociety  of  advocates.  Here  again  his  induftry  difplayed 
itfelf,  but  took  a new  dire&ion  ; for  be  was  now  conftantly 
feen  in  their  noble  library,  rummaging  ancient  titles, 
poring  over  moth-eaten  records,  and  inveftigating  the  con- 
tents of  mufty  parchments.  In  fhort,  he  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  a certain  fpecies  of  knowlege,  which  en- 
titled him  at  one  time  to  the  praife  of  being  more  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  chartularies  of  Scotland,  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  fame  Handing.  But  it  was  not  as 
an  antiquary  only  that  he  acquired  reputation,  for  he  con- 
ftantly frequented  the  fpeculative  fociety , and  firft  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  fpeeches  there. 


where  he  muft  undoubtedly 


have  acquired  a tafte  for  agriculture,  he  was  returned  mem- 
ber for  his  native  county  *,  and  he  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  who,  unlefs  called 
upon  facially,  are  generally  very  abftemious  in  the  article 
of  oratory  t,  and  now  that  honejl  George  Dempjler  has  re- 
tired, this  circumftance  alone  would  attract  notice  in  the 
prefent  age. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  firft  appeared  in  the  character  of  an 
author  in  1782,  at  which  time  he  publifhed  “ Obfervations 
on  the  Scottifh  Dialect on  this  occafion  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  had  been  aflifted  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Henderfon’s  papers. 

But  his  principal  work,  and  one  indeed  for  which  he 
was  admirably  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  was  his 
“ Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  Britifh  Empire 
of  which.  Parts  I.  and  II.  were  publifhed  in  1789,  and 
Part  III.  in  1790.  The  period  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  a difcuflion  of  this  nature,  as  Neckar  had  aroufed  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  by  his  work  on  the  finances  of 
France,  while  the  difpute  between  him  and  Calonne  tended 
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not  a little  to  develope  the  modern  myfteries  of  finance ; 
myfteries,  which,  like  thofe  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  ancient 
times,  were  until  then  doomed  to  be  kept  fecret  from  all 
but  the  immediate  votaries. 

In  every  point  of  view,  this  mull  be  allowed  to  be  a mod 
important  work  ; and  had  the  proper  inductions  been  made, 
it  would  have  faved  us  from  many  fubfequent  calamities. 
The  progreflive  income  of  the  public  revenue,  from 
400,000/.  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  (1070), 
until  1788  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  when  it  amounted 
to  15,572,971/t,  affords  a flattering  proof  of  the  revenues 
of  the  nation  5 yet  when  it  is  confidered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  war  expences  during  the  whole  reign  of 
William  III.  amounted  to  only  30,447,382 /.  and  that  the 
fum  fquandered  in  the  projeCt  of  fubjugating  America 
formed  a total  of  139,171,87 61.  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  the 
dangers  infeparable  from  any  other  than  a pacific  fyftem. 

But  Sir  John  does  not  content  himfelf  with  dry  details, 
for  he  enters  on  the  ocean  of  financial  fpeculation  i and 
propofes  by  economical  arrangements,  improvements  in  the 
exifting  revenues,  new  and  additional  taxes,  and  lucrative 
projeds,  to  meliorate  the  national  income,  by  the  amazing 
fum  of  13,796,874/.  It  rauft,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
fome  of  his  fuggeftions,  if  neceflary,  are  at  the  fame 
time  humiliating  ; for  he  propofes,  amongft  other  things, 
to  fell  Gibraltar.  One  of  his  projects  is  perhaps  immoral, 
as  he  recommends  lotteries ; another  (a  poll  tax)  odious 
and  infufferable*,  and  a third,  the  reduction  of  the  coinage, 
pregnant  with  mifchief.  An  excife  on  drefs,  to  the  amount 
of  100,000/.  per  cent,  appears  whimfical  *,  but  a tax  on 
dogs,  here  firft  hinted,  and  computed  at  62,500/.  has 
been  carried  into  execution,  to  the  great  diminution  of  the 

pleafures 

■f  It  is  now  eftimated  at  about  27,000,000/.  having  experienced  a rife  of 
more  than  eleven  millions  and  a half  per  ann.  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 
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pleafures  of  men  of  fmall  fortunes,  attached  to  country 
fports,  and  the  decimation  at  lead  of  the  whole  canine  race 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  fentiments  are  worthy  of  attention  ; 
would  to  Heaven  they  had  been  followed  up  before  it  was, 
perhaps,  too  late  ! would  to  Heaven  that  they  were  dill 
liderted  to  by  the  governments  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
were-  then  addrefled  ! 

“ The  more  the  people  are  loaded,  the  lefs  they  can 
“ bear  in  addition ; the  druggie,  therefore,  between  the 
“ rival  nations,  and  the  boad  and  glory  of  their  datefmen, 
“ ought  to  be,  not  who  pays  the  mod,  but  from  whom  the 

lead  is  exacted.  May  fuch  be  the  great  fource  of  com- 
*s  petition  between  France  and  England  : may  the  rulers 
“ of  both  kingdoms  contend,  for  the  future,  whofe  ad~ 
<e  minidration  fhall  prove  the  lighted,  and  lead  burden- 
“ fome : and  may  the  rivallhip  never  ceafe,  until  both 
“ countries  attain  fuch  eafe  and  abundance,  that,  in  the 
“ memorable  words  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ( le  plus 
“ c pauvre  put  tous  les  Dimanches  raettre  une  poule  au 
<f  * pot  or  in  the  plain  language  of  this  country,  until 
“ the  poored  labourer  can  enjoy  a comfortable  dinner  with 
“ his  family  on  Sunday  !” 

Sir  John  foon  after  appeared  before  the  public  in  the 
charadter  of  an  author,  or  rather  editor  of  a work  entitled 
<c  The  Statidical  Account  of  Scotland.”  In  the  year 
i '7  89-90,  he  had  circulated  among  the  clergy  of  that  coun- 
try a variety  of  queries  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the 
national  hidory,  and  the  moral,  agricultural  and  political 
date  of  North  Britain.  This  admirable  undertaking  reflects 
great  honour  on  the  Caledonian  priedhood,  and]  obtained 
for  the  projedtor  the  appellation  of  the  “ patriotic  fenator.” 
The  work  in  quedion  has  extended  to  thirteen  volumes,  of 
which  the  two  fird  were  publrfhed  in  1 791-2,  and  the 
others  in  1793-4. 
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We  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  the  prefent  conteft,  to 
which  however,  we  believe,  he  had  at  firft  aflented  by  his 
vote,  before  Sir  John  perceived  the  dreadful  confequences 
likely  to  accrue  to  our  finances  from  its  progrefs,  and  even 
anticipated  that  ftoppage  of  money  payments  at  the  bank^ 
which  at  one  period  was  confidered  as  likely  to  give  a death- 
blow to  our  credit.*  He  accordingly  addrefied  a feries  of 
letters  to  the  governor  and  diredtors,  as  early  as  September 
1795,  “ on  the  pecuniary  diftrefies,  and  the  means  of 
“ preventing  them,’>  which  do  honour  to  his  forefight. 
Thefe  were  publilhed  in  1797. 

Let  us  now  confider  Sir  John  Sinclair  as  a fenator.  We 
bdieve,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  political  career,  he  was 
attached  to  Mr.  Pitt ; and  it  is  but  fair  here  to  obferve,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  were  at  one  time,  and  perhaps 
ftill  are,  dragged  by  the  chain  of  opinion  after  the  triumphal 
car  of  that  celebrated  ftatefman.  He  foon,  however,  had 
occaficn  to  change  his  mind  ; and  we  find  him  oppofing  one  of 
his  favourite  plans,  known  by  the  name  of  the  commutation- 
a&,  which  he  qualified  by  the  title  of  " a wanton  and  un- 
“ neceflary  experiment/’ 

During  the  critical  and  important  period  of  the  regency, 
when  it  was  generally  believed  that  new  men  and  a new 
fyftem  would  prevail  #,  Sir  John  appears  to  have  joined  the 
phalanx  headed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North;  and,  if  not 
a rancorous,  to  have  difplayed  an  uniform  hoftility  to  the 
meafures  of  Mr.  Pitt : we  accordingly  find  him,  as  member 
for  Leftwithiel  f,  fupporting  the  previous  queftion,  moved 

by 

* In  the  Appendix  to  the  Hiflory  of  the  Public  Revenue,”  printed  in 
1789,  after  mentioning  his  difappointment  at  not  receiving  affiftance  from 
the  records  of  the  different  offices,  the  author  proceeds  thus  : “ In  the  mean 
“ while  an  event  of  a nature  the  moil  unforefeen  and  diftreffing  has  taken 
“ place,  ft om  ivhich  a change  of  government  maybe  looked  for,  and  as 
“ his  wiffies  for  information  may  poffibly  be  gratified  by  fome  future  mi- 
41  nifter,  &c.,* 

He  received  this  feat  not  as  a favour  from  the  crown,  but  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  intcreft  in  the  diftritt  boroughs  of  Tain,  Kirkwall,  &c. 
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byLordNorth,  on  Tuefday,  December  16th,  1788,  which 
had  it  been  carried  would  have  obliged  Mr.  Pitt  to  retire 
from  the  treafury  bench. 

Three  days  after  this  (Friday,  December  19th)  he  ex- 
preffed  his  aftonifhment  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer “ fhould  call  the  fyftem  of  meafures  that  he  had  ex- 
<(  plained  to  the  Houfe,  a fyftem  confiftent  with  the  princi- 
“ pies  of  the  conftitution,  when  it  was  in  direEl  oppofition 
<(  to  law.”  He  aflerted,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  project 
was  equally  hoftile  to  the  conftitution  and  the  laws,  and 
forcibly  deprecated  the  aflumption  of  the  power  intended 
to  be  called  forth  during  the  fufpended  exercife  of  royal 
authority.  The  proper  and  fimple  mode  of  procedure  for 
the  two  Houfes  to  adopt,  in  his  opinion,  was  for  them  to 
addrefs  the  only  individual  *,  that  all  mens  eyes  were  fixed 
upon,  as  the  fit  perfon  to  undertake  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  in  like  manner  as  our  anceftors  addrefled  the 
Prince  of  Orange  a century  ago  ; this,  he  conceived,  would 
have  been  the  direct  conftitutiona!  line  of  proceeding  ; but 
what  has  been  fubftituted,  bore  fuch  efident  marks  of 
ufurpation,  and  rendered  it  fo  obnoxious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  he  was  determined  to  bring  forward  a 
plan  of  his  own,  to  obtain  a conftitutional  eftablifhment 
of  a regency,  and  when  the  right  honourable  member’s 
fyftem  came  on  again  in  that  Houfe,  he  would  fubjeft  his 
propofal  to  their  confideration. 

When  the  grand  queftion  refpe£Kng  the  Have  trade  was 
agitated,  in  1792,  Sir  John  alked  certain  queftions  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  refpe£fing  the  horrid  traffic  of  our  own  and  foreign 
nations  in  their  fellow  men,  but  did  not  take  any  decided 
part  on  that  fubjeft.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  precifely  to 
define  his  opinions,  but  it  is  with  pain  we  exprcfs  our 
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belief,  that  they  were  averfe  to  the  claims  of  outraged 
humanity. 

During  the  fcarcity  of  corn  that  prevailed  in  1795-6,  we 
find  him  more  honourably  occupied.  On  Friday,  Decem- 
ber nth,  he  made  a motion  for  a fele£t  committee,  and 
recommended  a general  inclcfing  bill , the  “ intention”  of 
which,  c(  was  to  preclude  calamity  and  didrefs  in  future ; 
((  to  cut  up  famine  by  the  roots  *,  to  prevent  it  again  coming 
“ within  the  boundaries  of  this  ifland ; to  render  it  unne- 
« ceffary  ever  to  grant  bounties  on  the  importation  of 
« foreign  grain  ; all  of  which  could  be  effected,  by  re- 
f(  folving  to  cultivate  the  wade,  uninclofed,  and  unpro- 
“ du&ive  lands  of  the  kingdom.” 

In  March,  1796,  he  renewed  the  fame  fubjeft ; and 
after  obferving  that  there  was  land  enough  in  the  country 
to  feed  its  inhabitants,  he  dated,  that  in  1795-6,  it  had 
been  rendered  neceffary  to  import  one  million  of  quarters 
of  grain,  at  an  expence  of  three  millions  derling,  great 
part  of  which  was  exported  in  coin,  and  had  thereby  con- 
tributed, in  a great  degree,  to  the  then  fcarcity  of  fpecie. 

When  the  debate  took  place  (February  28,  17 96)  ref- 
pe&ing  the  fituation  of  the  bank.  Sir  John  afforded  a preg- 
nant indance  of  his  refearch,  by  quoting  a precedent  that 
occurred  in  1696,  when  this  fame  great  commercial  com- 
pany had  druggled  under  fimilar  difficulties  and  it  is 
not  a little  adoniffiing,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer appeared  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  period  alluded  to,  although  they  were  dri&ly 
in  point. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  bill  for  the  redemption  of 
the  land-tax,  it  was  drenuoully  oppofed  by  “ the  patriotic 
fenator,”  who  objected  to  it  on  a variety  of  grounds. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  has  been  twice  married  ; fird  to  a relati- 
on of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  fecondly  to  a daughter  of 

the 
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the  late  Lord  Macdonald  ; by  the  latter  he  has  a {on*  and 
by  the  former  two  daughters. 

Previoufly  to  his  nomination  to  be  prefident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  he  eftablilhed  a fociety  at  Edinburgh, 
for  the  improvement  of  Britifh  wool  -,  and  he  has  exhibited 
fpecimens  of  Orkney  (beep,  whole  fleeces  are  far  fuperior 
in  point  of  finenefs,  although  we  believe  not  in  lengthy  to 
thofe  of  Spain. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  he  has  raifed  two 
battalions,  catled  the  “ Rothfay  and  Caithnefs  fencible 
infantry,”  of  both  of  which  he  is  colonel ; his  commiflions 
are  dated  March  7th,  and  December  19th,  1794.  The 
fecond  is  now  ferving  in  Ireland. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  remark,  that  his  regiment 
is  drefled  after  the  ufual  manner  of  the  highlanders,  with 
a very  becoming  and  indeed  decent  alteration  in  refpedl  to 
the  covering  of  the  lower  extremities  \ the  men  wearing 
trews,  or  cloie  tartan  trowfers,  inftead  of  the  kilt,  or  fhort 
petticoat,  which  permits  the  kneels  to  remain  naked,  and  in 
fome  of  the  military  movements,  even  expofes  the  pofteri- 
ors  ! In  a diflertation  lately  written  by  him  on  that  fubjedf, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  this  to  be  the  ancient  Celtic  drefs,  and 
qnotes  Gibbon,  Henry,  &c.  befides  fome  traditional  autho- 
rities on  this  fubjedt.  He  has  alfo  brought  forward  the 
evidence  of  ancient  Scotch  ballads,  particularly  that  of 
44  Tak’  your  Auld  Cloak  about  ye-,”  fuppofed  to  be  written 
in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce: 

“ In  days  when  owr  King  Robert  rang, 

“ His  trews  they  coll  but  ha’f  a crown, 
t(  He  laid  they  were  a groat  ou*r  dear. 

And  ca’d  the  taylor  thief  and  loun.” 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  mentioned,  that  Sir 
John  Sinclair  is  a man  of  great  perfeverancc  and  induftry. 
He  has  attained  a very  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge, 
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in  refpect  to  the  finances  and  refources  of  this  country,  and 
has  of  late  years,  experienced  va  marked  oppofition  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  by  means,  perhaps,  not  very  liberal,  is 
faid  to  have  tumbled  him  down  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
from  the  chair  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

He  has  been  impeached  of  recommending  camps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  in  time  of  peace  ; a fyftem 
perhaps  but  too  familiar  with  the  prejudices  of  his  early  life. 
The  friends  of  the  premier  alfo  accufe  him  of  having  written 
a letter  to  a great  perfonage,  at  the  difiblution  of  the  lad 
parliament,  foliciting  a feat  in  either  of  two  great  houfes, 
and  obferving,  that  • an  hereditary  one  would  be  moil:  con- 
fonant  to  his  dignity  as  prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  to  his  pretended  difappointment  on  this  occafion, 
that  they  trace  the  origin  of  a kind  of  armed  neutrality , and 
a dereliction  of  the  premier,  to  whom  he  was  once  fo 
greatly  attached. 

It  is  impoflible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
refpeCting  charges  fo  vague  and  fecret  in  their  very  nature  ; 
we  can  only  obferve,  that  he  is  one  of  the  ableft  and  mod 
opulent,  and  we  are  inclined  alfo  to  confider  him  as  one 
of  the  mod  independant,  of  our  modern  Iegiflators. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  was  created  a baronet,  February  4th, 
1786-,  but  whether  his  claims  originated  from  the  title  of 
his  paternal  anceftor,  Sir  George  Sinclair  of  Clythe,  who 
fat  in  the  Scottilh  Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  or  in  his  own  merits,  the  author  of  this 
Iketch  is  unable  to  determine. 

Previous  to  his  receiving  patent  honours,  he  had  become 
entitled  to  academical  ones,  having  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  fome  years  before. 
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THE  hiftory  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medicis,  evinces  the  wonderful  eftjsdts  which 
refult  from  affiduous  induftry,  fuperaddea  to  the  intuitive 
rapidity  of  genius,  Favoured  by  no  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, foftered  by  no  patronage*  raifed  by  the  native  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  alone,  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  reached  a pitch  of 
literary  eminence,  which  is  rarely  attained  even  by  thofe 
who  have  made  the  belt  ufe  of  the  privileges  of  academic 
inftrudlion. 

His  parents  moved  in  the  humbler  fphere  of  life  *,  they 
were  of  courfe  precluded  by  their  circumftances  from  giv- 
ing their  fon  a very  extenfive  education  ; and,  with  a ftrange 
perverfenefs  of  temper,  he  obftinately  refufed  to  attend 
at  the  day-fchool  where  his  father  wifned  him  to  be  taught 
writing  and  arithmetic,  in  confequence,  he  had  not  even 
the  common  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  ufually 
enjoyed  by  thofe  of  the  fame  ftation  in  life  as  himfelf.  He 
wras  thus  fated  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fame. 

But  though  he  threw  off  the  trammels  of  the  fchool,  he 
was  not  idle  : — he  read  much,  and  thought  more. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  articled  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Eyes,  an  attorney,  in  Liverpool.  Soon  after  this  pe- 
riod he  was  ftimulated  to  undertake  the  ftudy  ot  the  Latin 
language,  by  one  of  his  companions  boafting  that  he  had 
read  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  and  fpeaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  fentiments  of  that  compofi- 
tion.  Mr.  R.  immediately  procured  the  treatife  in  queftion  ; 
and  fmoothing  his  difficulties  by  perpetual  reference  to  his 
grammar  as  well  as  to  his  dictionary,  he  drudged  through 
the  talk  which  emulation  had  incited  him  to  undertake. 
The  fuccefs  which  he  experienced  in  his  fil'd  effort  prompt- 
ed him  to  proceed  j and  he  did  not  flop  in  his  career  till  he 
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had  read  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  the  Latin  claffics.  In 
this  purfuit  he  was  encouraged  by  the  friendly  intercourfe 
of  Mr.  Francis  Holden,  an  eccentric  genius  and  excellent 
fcholar. 

Having  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Latin  language, 
Mr.  R.  dill  without  the  affiftance  of  a mafter,  proceeded 
to  the  ftudy  of  French  and  Italian.  The  belt  authors  in 
each  of  thefe  tongues  foon  became  familiar  to  him  ; and  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  few  natives  of  the  country  have  fo  general 
and  recondite  a knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  as  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  prefent  memoir. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Mr.  R.  regularly  at- 
tended at  the  office  ; and  his  feafons  of  ftudy  were  the  in- 
tervals of  bufinefs. 

His  attachment  to  the  inufe  was  of  a very  early  date. 
While  yet  a boy  he  read  with  avidity  the  works  of  the  be  ft 
Englifh  poets.  Of  their  beauties  he  had  an  exquifite  fenfe  ; 
and  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  the  earlieft  of  his  com- 
pofitions  were  of  the  poetical  clafs.  “ Mount  Pleafant,”  a 
dcfcriptive  poem,  which  he  wrote  in  his  16th  year,  is  a re- 
cord not  only  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  but  of  the  eor- 
redlnefs  of  his  tafte. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  clerkffiip,  Mr.  R.  was 
taken  into  partnerfhip  by  Mr.  Afpinwall,  a very  refpedt- 
able  attorney  of  the  town  of  Liverpool ; and  the  entire 
management  of  an  office,  extenfive  in  pradfice,  and  high 
in  reputation,  devolved  upon  him  alone.  In  this  fituation 
he  conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  gain  univerfal 
refpedl.  For  notwithftanding  his  various  purfuits,  he  had 
paid  find!  attention  to  his  profeffion,  and  had  acquired  a li- 
beral and  minute  knowledge  of  law.  And  in  clearnefs 
of  comprehenfion,  and  rapidity  of  difpatch  in  bufinefs,  he 
had  few  equals. 
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About  this  time  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the 
late  * Dr.  Enfield,  and  the  prefent  Dr.  Aiken,  then  refi- 
dents  at  Warrington,  the  former  being  tutor  in  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  Warrington  academy,  and  the  latter  eftab- 
lifhed  as  a furgeon  in  that  town.  Thefe  gentlemen  had  the 
honour  of  being  early  fenfible  of  his  furprifing  talents,  and 
they  contradted  with  him  a friendfhip  which  was  fure  to  be 
lading,  as  it  was  built  on  the  folid  bafis  of  mutual  efteem. 

Mr.  R.  feems  to  have  been  almoft  intuitively  gifted  with 
a correct  tafle  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  ftatuary.  On  the 
17th  December,  1773,  rea^  t0  t^ie  members  of  a fociety, 
formed  in  Liverpool,  for  the  encouragement  of  defigning, 
drawing,  painting,  &£.  an  ode  ‘ on  the  inftitution  of  the 
aforefaid  fociety,  which  was  afterwards  publiffied,  together 
with  his  poem  entitled  Mount  Pleafant.  Of  this  fociety  he 
was  a very  adlive  afiociate,  and  occafionally  gave  public 
ledtures  on  fubjedts  appropriate  to  the  objedt  of  the  in- 
ftitution. 

When  the  voice  of  humanity  was  raifed  againft  the  (lave 
trade,  Mr.  R.  fearlefs  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
circumftances  of  his  local  fituation  might  expofe  him,  ftood 
forth  a zealous  and  enlightened  advocate  for  the  abolition 
of  that  inhuman  traffic.  In  his  boyifli  days,  indeed,  he  had 
exprefled  his  feelings  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines*  which  are  extradfed  from  the  abovementioned 
poem-,  Mount  Pleafant,  p.  13  : 

There,  Afric’s  fwarthy  fons  their  toil  repeat, 

Beneath  the  fervors  of  the  noon-tide  heat ; 

Torn  from  each  joy  that  crown’d  their  native  foil, 

No  fweet  reflexions  mitigate  their  toil ; 

From  morn  to  eve,  by  rigorous  hands  oppreft. 

Dull  fly  their  hours,  of  every  hope  unbleft  : 

* When  Dr.  E.  publifhed  the  2d  vol.  of  the  f .eaker,  Mr.  R.  furniflied 
him  with  an  Elegy  to  Pity,  and  an  Ode  to  Education. 
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Till  broke  with  labour,  helplefs,  and  forlorn, 

From  their  weak  grafp  the  ling’ring  morfel  torn  ; 

The  reed-built  hovel’s  friendly  lhade  deny’a  ; 

The  jefl  of  folly  and  the  fcorn  of  pride  ; 

Drooping  beneath  meridian  funs  they  lie,# 

Lift  the  faint  head,  and  bend  the  imploring  eye  ; 

Till  death,  in  kindnefs,  from  the  tortured  bread 
Calls  the  free  fpirit  to  the  realms  of  reft. 

Shame  to  mankind!  but  fhame  to  Britons  mod, 

Who  all  the  fweets  of  liberty  can  boaft: ; 

Yet,  deaf  to  every  human  claim,  deny 
That  blifs  to  others  which  themfelves  enjoy  : 

Life’s  bitter  draught  with  harfher  bitter  fill, 

Blaft  every  joy,  and  add  to  every  ill ; 

The  trembling  limbs  with  galling  iron  bind. 

Nor  loofe  the  heavier  bondage  of  the  mind. 

Thus,  by  his  own  reflections,  Mr.  R.  was  prepared  to 
enter  with  ardor  into  the  views  of  the  friends  of  fuffering 
humanity.  He  had  frequent  converfations  with  Mr.  Clark- 
fon,  who  firfl:  drew  the  attention  of  the  kingdom  at  large 
to  this  national  difgrace.  A fpecious  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  defence  of  the  trade,  intituled,  Scriptural  Rc- 
fearches  i?ito  the  Licitnefs  of  the  Slave  Trade , and  written  by 
a Spanifh  Jefuit  of  the  name  of  Harris.  Mr.  R.  anfwered 
it  with  great  fpirit  and  acutenefs,  in  a counter-pamphlet, 
intituled,  A Scriptural  Refutation  of  a Pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lijhed  by  the  Rev . R'aymund  Harris. 

But  this  copious  and  interefting  fubjeCt  awakened  all  his 
fympathies,  and  the  public  were  gratified  by  a moft  af- 
fecting poem,  intituled,  The  Wrongs  of  Africa.  This  poem 
Mr.  R.  intended  to  complete  in  three  parts.  The  two  firft 
appeared  1787  and  1788,  but  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry 
have  to  lament  that  he  has  not  yet  fulfilled  his  promife  of 
favouring  them  with  the  publication  of  the  third. 

A mind  fo  aCtive  and  generous  as  Mr.  R’s  could  not  be 
uninterefted  in  that  ftupendous  event,  the  French  revolu- 
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tion.  He  caught  the  enthufiaftic  glow  which  warmed  the 
breafls  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  while  they  beheld  a 
mighty  nation  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  defpotifm  ; and 
fondly  hoped  that  the  eonfequences  of  their  exertions  would 
be  laftmg  peace,  good  order,  and  equal  laws.  He  tuned 
the  lyre  on  this  bewitching  theme,  and  proclaimed  the 
praifes  of  Freedom  in  a tranflation  of  an  ode  of  Petrarch, 
which  found  its  way  into  the  Mer curio  Italico ; a fong  in- 
tituled, Millions  be  Free , and  the  famous  poeip,  Fhc  Fine - 
• covered  Hills>  which  may  be  clafied  among  the  mod  finilhed 
compofitions  in  the  Englifti  language. 

During  the  feafon  of  tumult  and  difcord,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  attempt  of  the  combined  powers  to  reinftate,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  authority,  the  defpotifm  of  France  (an 
attempt  in  which  this  country,  fatally  to  itfelf,  too  cor- 
dially united),  Mr.  R.  was  bufily  employed  in  writing  the 
Hiftory  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  This  work  was  begun 
about  the  year  1790,  It  may  be  prefumed  that  it  has  now 
pafled  through  the  ordeal  of  criticifm  : more  than  two  years 
have  elapfed  fince  its  publication.  The  literary  world  have 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  dazzle  of  furprize — and  the 
buz  of  ignorant  applaufe,  raifed  by  the  leaders  of  literary 
falhion,  is  ftillv  The  fenfcence  of  fober  judgment  confirms 
the  verdiCt  which  was  pronounced  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  firft  impreflions.  The  liberal  acumen  of  Parr 
has  affayed  the  Life  of  Lorenzo,  and  has  found  it  iterling 
gold.  Its  dignity  and  grace  have  fliielded  its  author  from 
the  mercilefs  tomahawk  of  the  writer  * ©f  the  Purfuits  of 
Literature  ; and  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  its  rank  is 
fixed  among  the  moil  fplendid  ornaments  of  Englifh  lite- 
rature. 

The  admiration  with  which  the  public  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  perufal  of  this  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  en- 
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crcafed  by  a knowledge  of  the  circumftances  in  which  it 
was  compofed.  At  the  time  when  dt  was  proje&ed,  Mr* 
R.  lived  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  whi- 
ther he  was  obliged  daily  to  repair  to  attend  to  th£  buGnefs 
of  his  office.  The  dry  and  tedious  details  of  law  occupied 
his  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon; his  evenings  alone  he  was  able  to  dedicate  to  ftudy  ; 
and  it  will  be  eaGly  conceived,  that  a gentleman,  furround- 
edby  a numerous  family,  and  whofe  company  was  courted 
by  his  friends,  mull  have  experienced,  even  at  thefe  hours, 
a variety  of  interruptions.  No  public  library  provided  him 
with  materials.  The  rare  books  which  he  had  occaGon 
to  confult,  he  was  obliged  to  procure  in  London  at  a con- 
Gderable  expence.  But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  difficulties 
the  work  grew  under  his  hands.  In  order  that  it  might  be 
printed  under  his  own  infpe&ion,  he  eftablifhed  an  excellent 
prefs  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  fubmitted  to  the  dif- 
gufting  toil  of  corre&ing  the  proofs.  The  Hiflory  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medicis  was  at  length  publifhed  early  in  the  year 
1796. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  hiftory,  Mr.  R.  relin- 
quifhed  the  profeffion  of  an  attorney,  and  entered  himfelf 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  with  a view  of  a&ing  as  a barrifter. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  leifure  which  the  relinquifh- 
ment  of  buGnefs  afforded  him,  to  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  language ; in  which,  according  to  the  report  of 
his  intimate  friends,  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs. 

The  public  have,  with  concordant  voice,  called  upon 
Mr.  R.  for  the  life  of  Leo  X. ; and  Lord  Holland  and  Lord 
Briftol  have,  with  great  liberality,  offered  their  affiftance  in 
procuring  from  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
whatever  documents  he  might  think  it  neceffary  to  confult 
in  the  execution  of  fo  grand  a deGgn.  The  lovers  of  po- 
lite literature  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  R.  has  a&ually 
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begun  this  expected  work;  but  fucli  is  the  troubled  {late  of 
Europe,  that  he  is  debarred,  at  prefent,  from  the  ufe  of 
materials  which  might  be  colle&ed  abroad. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  conduH,  Mr.  R.  has  uniformly 
maintained  a charadler  of  fimplicity,  fincerity,  and  bene- 
volence. He  ads  uprightly  without  effort.  Ill-fated  geni- 
us cannot  plead  his  hiftory  as  a precedent  for  irregularity 
of  life  ; nor  will  his  example  fan£tion  the  herd  of  men  of 
abilities,  who  deem  their  talents  a licence  to  live  in  idle- 
ness, and  prey  upon  the  public.  His  refources  are  in  his 
own  exertions.  He  is,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  an  in- 
dependant man.  Long  may  he  enjoy  the  bieffings  which 
are  the  meed  of  virtue. 

M.  N. 
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THE  rife  of  this  nobleman  muff  be  allowed,  to  have  been 
rapid ; and  if  we  are  to  believe  his  enemies,  it  is  unexam- 
pled in  our  annals,  fince  the  time  of  the  Spenfers.  This, 
however,  is  not  ftridlly  true,  for  it  might  be  eafy  tp  point 
out  many  others  who  have  been  fully  as  fortunate  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  reign,  and  attained  equal  honours  with 
perhaps  inferior  pretenfions. 

On  his  being  ennobled,  it  was  obferve^l,  with  more  ran- 
cour than  truth,  that  his  family  difgraced  the  peerage; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  on  the  fcore  of  birth,  his  preten- 
fions are  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  with  whom  he  affociates, 
cither  in  the  fehate,  or  at  the  council  board.  His  ancef- 
tors  have  been  fettled  more  than  a century  at  Walcot,  near 
Charlbury,  in  Oxfordlhire.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Robert 
Jenkinfon,  married  a wealthy  heirefs  at  Bromley,  in  Kent ; 

and 
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and  his  father,  who  was  a colonel  in  the  army,  refided  at 
South  Lawn  Lodge,  in  Whichwood  Fored. 

Charles  Jenkinfon  received  the  fir  ft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar  fchool  of  Burford,  two  miles 
diftant  from  his  father’s  houfe  ; and  many  perfons  are  dill 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  addrefs  him  as  their  old 
fchool- fellow.  He  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  founda- 
tion in  the  Charter  Houfe,  and  fecms  to  have  been  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  the  inditution,  that  he  educated  his  elded  fon, 
the  prefent  Lord  Hawkefbury,  there.  From  this  eminent 
feminary  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  fird  im- 
bibed, perhaps,  his  political  fentiments,  and  was  entered  a 
member  of  the  Univerf.ty  College.  There  he  took  two 
degrees,  that  of  B.  A.  and  A.  M.  and  feems  to  have  made 
himfelf  fird  known  by  fome  verfes  on  the  much-lamented 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  to  his  prefen£ 
Majedy. 

In  1753,  he  removed  from  Oxford,  without  obtaining, 
and  perhaps  without  foliciting,  a fellowlhip  •,  and  in  1753, 
publifhed  his  fird  profe  tradf,  entitled,  “ A Difcourfe  on 
the  Condudt  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  with 
refpecl  to  Neutral  Nations  during  the  Prefent  War.”  He 
afterwards  wrote  feveral  other  pamphlets  ; and  one  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  benefit  refulting  from  a militia,  or  armed 
national  force,  independant  of  a danding  army.  This 
abounds  with  many  manly  and  patriotic  fentiments,  and 
has  been  lately  quoted  againd  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers: 
on  that  occaficn  his  lordfhip  did  not  deny  that  he  'was.  the 
author,  but  contented  himfelf  with  apologifing  for  his  errors, 
on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 

To  the  former  of  thefe  productions,  his  rife  in  life  has 
been  falfely  attributed  •,  it  was  allowed  by  every  one  to  be 
an  able  performance  ; but  like  many  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
it  might  have  lain  in  the  warehoufeof  his  bookfeller,  and  he 
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himfelf  remained  for  ever  in  obfcurity,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  a gentleman  of  rhe  fame  county,  with 
whom  he  luckily  became  acquainted. 

Sir  Edward  Turner  of  Ambrofeden  in  Oxfordffiire,  be- 
ing of  an  ancient  family,  and  poffeffing  a large  fortune, 
ambitioned  to  rcprefent  his  native  country  in  parliament. 
Having  attained  confiderabie  influence  by  means  of  a large 
eftate,  and  a hofpitable  and  noble  manfion,  which  as  well 
as  the  family  houfe  at  Blackheath  has  been  fince  taken  down, 
and  the  materials  fold  by  his  eldeft  fon  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner,  Baronet,  he  accordingly  flood  candidate  as  knight 
of  the  {hire.  He  was,  however,  flrenuoufly  but  unfuc- 
cefsfully  oppofed  j for  in  addition  to  his  own,  he  poflefled 
the  court  intereft.  The  druggie,  notwithflanding  this,  was 
long  and  violent,  and  it  flill  forms  a memorable  epoch  in 
the  hiflory  of  contefled  elections.  But  for  nothing  is  it 
more  remarkable,  than  for  its  being  the  fortunate  occur- 
rence in  Mr.  Jenkinfon’s  life,  which  produced  all  his  pre- 
fent  greatnefs  ; for  the  contending  parties,  having  as  ufual, 
called  in  the  aid  of  ballads,  lampoons,  verfes,  and  fatires, 
this  gentleman  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  a fong  in  favour 
of  Sir  Edward  and  his  party,  which  fo  captivated  either  the 
tafle  or  the  gratitude  of  the  baronet,  that  he  introduced 
him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  then  flourifhing  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  power* 

It  is  known  but  to  few,  perhaps,  that  his  lordfhip,  who 
placed  Mr.  J.  at  firft  ip  an  inferior  office,  was  not  at  all 
captivated  with  him,  for  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  re- 
peated folicitations  pf  thp  member  for  Oxfordffiire,  that  he 
extended  his  further  prote&ion.  After  a longer  trial,  he 
became  the  Premier’s  private  fecretary,  and  in  fome  refpe£l 
a member  of  his  family,  participating  in  his  friendffiip  and 
favour,  and  living  with  him  in  an  unreflrained  and  confiden- 
tial intercourfe. 
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Such  a connexion  as  this  could  not  fail  to  prove  advan- 
tageous; and  accordingly,  in  March,  1761,  we  find  him 
appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Under-fecretaries  of  State,  a fi- 
tuation  which  pre-fuppofes  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs,  and  a pretty  accurate  know- 
ledge in  refpedl:  to  the  arcana  imperii  in  general. 

He,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  this  ftation,  for 
after  the  lapfe  of  about  fourteen  months,  he  received  the 
lucrative  appointment  of  Treafurer  of  the  Ordnance  ; this 
he  relinquifhed  in  1763,  for  the  more  confidential  office  of 
joint  Secretary  of  the  Treafury  ; a fituation  for  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of 
parties,  and  the  management  of  a Houfe  of  Commons,  of 
which  he  himfelf  had  been  fome  time  a member,  having 
obtained  a feat  for  Cockermouth. 

To  the  Rockingham  adminiftration,  which  fucceeded  in 
1765,  he  was  both  perfonally  and  politically  odious,  and 
he  accordingly  loft  all  his  appointments  ; but  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  year,  he  had  one  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king's  mother,  the  late  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  which 
no  minifter  could  bereave  him  of ; this  was  the  auditor- 
fhip  of  her  Royal  Highnefs's  accounts. 

This  circumftance,  added  to  his  clofe  intimacy  with  the 
difcarded  minifter,  awakened  the  jealoufy  of*  the  patriots ; 
and  if  we  are  to  credit  their  fufpicioqs,  he  became,  in  the 
technical  language  of  that  day,  the  " gorbetween”  to  the 
favourite,  the  prinpefs-mother,  and  the  throne. 

When  Lord  Bute  retired  into  the  country  in  difguft, 
promifing  to  relinquifh  public  affairs,  a great  perfonage  is 
faid  to  have  conftrued  this  into  an  abandonment , and  to  have 
looked  out  for  advice  elfewhere ; from  that  moment 
Mr.  Jenkinfon  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
called  the  “ king's  friends, ” and  his  Majefty  has  always 
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fin ce  diftinguifhed  him  by  a marked  partiality  to  his  me- 
rits. 

Honours  and  employments  now  fell  thick  upon  him.  In 
17 66,  he  became  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1777, 
„ a Lord  of  the  Treafury,  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the 
* clerkftiip  of  the  pells  in  Ireland,  and  was  nominated  a 
Lord  of  Trade  *,  in  1786,  he  was  created  Lord  Hawkefbury, 
Baron  of  Hawkefbury  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  and  on 
May  28th,  17 96,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Liverpool  •,  at  which  period  he  was  authorifed  by  his  Ma- 
jefty  to  quarter  the  arms  of  that  commercial  city  with  thofe 
of  his  own  family.  Thefe  are  great  honours,  but  the  well 
chofen  motto  which  he  has  adopted  for  his  efcutcheon, 
proves  that  he  confiders  himfelf  as  not  undeferving  of 
them  f. 

While  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr.  Jenkinfon  fpoke 
frequently,  but  fince  his  recent  elevation,  fpeaks  but  fel- 
dom ; whatever  he  fays,  however,  is  liftened  to  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  and  the  throbbings  of  expectation  are  ne- 
ver more  feelingly  experienced  by  the  fervants-of  the  crown, 
than  when  he  utters  his  wifhes  either  at  the  council-board, 
or  in  parliament. 

His  lordfhip  formerly  experienced  much  odium,  which 
indeed  is  always  attached  to  the  charge  of  favouritifm,  for 
when  the  Earl  of  Bute  made  his  apotheofis , his  political 
mouth  was  fuppofed  to  drop  on  the  fhoulders  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kinfon. He  is  now,  however,  a peer,  and  a privy  coun- 
fellor,  and  in  one  of  thofe  fituations  the  temporary,  and  in 
the  other  the  conflitutional  advifer  of  the  crown  : he  is 
therefore  empowered  both  by  office  and  by  law  to  deliver 
his  opinion  to  his  fovereign. 

* It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  this  was  purchafed  from  Mr.  Fox, 
having  conftituted  part  of  his  patrimony. 

f Palma  Non  Sine  Pulvereo 
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It  would  be  unjuft  to  omit  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool  has 
always  paid  great  attention  to  the  trade  of  his  country.  It 
was  he  who  drew  up  the  treaty  of  commercial  intercourfe 
with  America  ; and  he  is  alfo  laid  to  have  not  only  pointed 
out,  but  to  have  created  the  whale  fifhery  in  the  South 
Seas. 

Refpe&ing  the  part  he  took  during  the  American  war, 
no  one  ever  fpoke  more  decifively,  or  perhaps  more  intem- 
perately  than  his  prefent  affociate  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  of  the  (hare  they  both  have  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  country,  and  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
the  prefent  conteft  with  France,  pofterity  will  be  able  to 
judge  more  coolly,  and  more  fairly  than , their  own  con- 
temporaries. 


MR.  ABRAHAM  NEWLAND. 

THE  fignature  of  this  gentleman  is  pretty  familiar 
throughout  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  feems  to  give 
the  fame  currency  to  a bank-note  that  the  names  of  the 
notorious  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  confer  on  a capias. 
Abraham  has,  however,  this  in  his  favour,  that  he  is  no 
fi&itious  perfon,  made  up  of  fhreds  of  parchment,  but  a 
man,  a real  living  man,  conftituted  of  flelh,  blood,  bones, 
finews,  marrow,  and  mufcles  *,  and  while  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  former  gentlemen  are  fo  little  known,  even  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, Lincoln’ s-inn,  Gray’s-inn,  Serjeant’s-inn,  or  the 
Temple,  that  none  of  their  inhabitants,  from  the  judge  to 
the  ticket-porter,  know  where  they  lodge,  and  the  Sheriffs 
of  Middlefex,  if  ordered  to  take  one  of  the  rogues  into 
cuftody,  muft  be  under  the  neceflity  of  returning  non  ejl 
inventus  on  the  back  of  the  writ,  there  is  aot  a boy  about 
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the  Royal  Exchange  who  cannot  point  out  the  great  houfey 
where  honeft  Abraham  is  to  be  feen  ftrutting  about,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  for  feveral  hours  every  day  ! 

The  trade  of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  con- 
fined almoft  exclufively  to  the  provinces  that  fkirt  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Baltic.  The  oppreflions  every  where 
experienced  by  the  Jews  from  the  Chriftians,  taught  them, 
from  cruel  neceflity,  the  art  of  transferri  g their  riches  from 
one  nation  to  another ; and  the  myfteries  of  banking,  and 
of  bills  of  exchange,  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in 
Italy. 

A colony  of  Lombards,  by  means  cf  the  arms  of  their 
duchy  *,  and  the  name  of  their  nation,  have  given  fign- 
pofts  to  our  pawn-brokers,  and  an  appellation  to  the  refi- 
dence  of  our  principal  bankers  f. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  nearly  two  centuries  after 
this  epoch,  notwithftanding  the  growing  increafe  of  our 
commerce,  that  a national  bank  was  eftablifhed,  and  not- 
withflanding  David  Hume,  towards  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  affe&ed  to  conflder  public  credit  as  a hardier  plant 
than  he  had  at  firft  imagined,  yet  it  is  a long  time  before 
mankind  becomes  fo  metaphyfical  as  to  fuppofe  that  a horfe, 
a (hip,  an  eftate,  or  even  a province,  may  be  reprefented 
by  a flip  of  flimfy  paper,  that  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tain half  the  legal  jargon  fuflicient  to  conftitute  the  convey- 
ance of  a houfe  or  a homefted  ! 

Indeed,  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  fupported  by  fadis, 
for  it  was  found  impoflible  to  create  a great  national  bank, 
either  under  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  or  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 
Such  a tyranny  as  that  exerted  by  Henry  VIII.  would  have 
driven  the  proprietors  into  beggary  in  the  courfe  of  a fort- 
night. Charles  II.  who  cheated  the  goldjmiths,  or  bankers 

*■  The  three  balls  are  the  arms  af  Lomhar  Jv. 
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of  his  day,  by  plundering  the  exchequer  of  the  money 
lodged  there,  and  whom  the  Gothamites  of  later  times  have 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  exchange,  dreffed  in  a Roman 
habit,  as  if  he  had  been  the  proteCtor  of  trade  ! might 
have  proved  nearly  as  fatal  to  a banking  company,  by  his 
own  diftreffes,  joined  to  the  perpetual  cravings  of  his  cour„ 
tiers  and  miftreffes,  as  the  indiferiminate  ferocity  of  Henry, 
Ncl  Gwyn  alone,  would  have  put  a German  fubftdy  in  re- 
quifition ! 

In  fine,  we  all  know,  that  an  eftablifhment  of  this  kind 
failed  in  monarchical  France,  and  that  it  has  been  feveral 
times  ineffectually  attempted  under  the  republic.  It  was 
not  until  five  years  fubfequent  to  our  own  revolution,  that 
the  bank  of  England  was  eftabliffied  (in  1693),  under  the 
aufpices  of  a prince  emphatically  termed  6i  the  deliver- 
er thus  proving  to  demonftration,  that  liberty  and  pub- 
lic credit  are  inseparable  from  each  other.  At  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Madrid,  we  hear  of  court  bankers,  but  a nati- 
onal bank  is  ft  ill  unknown. 

This  eftablifhment  has  combated  and  overcome  a multi- 
tude of  difficulties  j for  its  notes  at  one  time,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  arts  praCtifed  by  adherents  to  the  houfe  of 
Stuart,  experienced  a difeount  * and  it  is  but  a fhort  time 
fince,  that  the  precious  metals  contained  within  its  vaults 
have  been  kept  from  circulation,  and  all  money-payments 
fufpended  by  aCt  of  parliament*  Even  this,  however,  it 
has  furvived  ; for  the  known  wealth  of  the  eftablifhment, 
the  punctuality  cf  its  offices,  and  the  admirable  economy 
of  their  arrangements,  have  attracted  and  mod  defcrvedly 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

Of  thefe  officers,  the  mod  eminent,  mod  noted,  and 
perhaps  aifo  the  moft  refpeCtable,  is  the  fubject  of  thefe 
memoirs.  Mr.  Newland,  born  in  1729,  or  1720,  at  the 
houfe  of  his  fatherr  2 baker,  in  King-ftreet,  Southwark, 
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was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  bank  of  England,  a little  mors 
than  half  a century  ago,  being  nominated  on  the  27th  Fe- 
bruary, 1748.  Diftinguiffiing  himfelf  by  that  regularity 
and  order  fo  neceffary  in  money  concerns,  he  rofe  through 
the  various  gradations  of  fervice,  until  January,  19,  1775, 
when  he  attained  the  refpeChble  and  confidential  office  of 
chief  cafhier  to  the  firft  commercial  company  in  Europe. 

He  is  now  in  the  68th  or  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  has 
fomething  commanding  and  refpe&able  in  his  perfon.  His 
deportment  is  alio  genteel,  his  manners  are  affable,  and  his 
activity  and  attention  {till  exhibit  a pattern  for  the  imitation 
of- the  junior  clerks.  His  manner  of  tranfaCting  bufinefs 
is  eminently  methodical  ; and  he  is  known  to  have  unde- 
fignedly  given  offeilce  to  a-  few  of  the  fubfcribers  to  the 
voluntary  contributions,  by  a rigid  and  minute  attention  to 
the  provifos  of  the  aCt  of  parliament,  and  the  inftruCtions 
of  the  directors.  On  this  occafion,  the  zeal  of  fome  of 
the  newfpapers  got  the  better  of  their  difcretion,  and  they 
made  many  equally  ridiculous  and  impotent  reflections  on 
the  character  of  a perfon,  who  generoufly  contributed  200/. 
towards  the  very  meafure  of  which  they  fuppofed  him  to 
be  the  enemy. 

The  wealth  of  this  gentleman  has  been  the  fubjeCt  of 
much  conjecture.  He  is  certainly  rich,  but  no  fufpicion 
can  attach  to  this  circumftance,  when  his  opportunities, 
his  emoluments,  and  his  economy  are  conlidered.  He  is, 
however,  no  churl ; for  a fum  of  money  being  wanted  for 
rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor  in  Broad-flreet, 
it  was  inftantly  advanced  by  him  to  the  parifh,  at  the  ufual 
intereft,  although  he  could  have  eafily  turned  it  to  better 
account. 

At  a certain  period  of  life,  men  both  attain  and  retain 
habits  either  of  regularity  or  diffipation.  At  fifteen  mi- 
nutes paft  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  is  feen  conftant- 
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ly  at  his  delk,  and  is  never  abfent  from  his  duty  until  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Herefides  in  a fuite  of  apartments  in  the 
bank,  annexed  to  his  office,  as  chief  cafhier ; and  being  a 
bachelor,  his  eftabliffiment  is  not  large.  During  a period 
of  thirty  or  forty  years,  he  has  not  been  'once  abfent,  except 
during  a few  weeks  illnefs  and  therefore  trips  to  Margate, 
Brighton,  and  the  other  faffiionable  watering  places,  have 
neither  impeded  his  duties,  nor  added  to  his  expences. 

The  only  relaxation  he  has  allowed  himfelf  for  many 
fummers  paft,  is  a daily  ride  in  the  Iffington  ftage-coach,  to 
a cottage  atHighbury,  where  he  drinks  tea  ; and  after  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the  country , returns  regularly  in 
the  evening  to  the  bank. 

As  a private  chara&er,  this  gentleman  ranks  very  high  5 
and  in  his  focial  hours  he  is  a good  companion,  enjoying 
the  pleafures  of  the  table  in  moderation,  and  laughing 
heartily  £t  a good  fory , of  which  he  is  paffionately  fond. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  immenfe  fums 
of  paper-money  which  literally  pafs  through  his  hands,  both 
as  chief  caffiier  to  the  bank,  and  fecretary  and  agent  to  the 
commiffioncrs  appointed  by  of  parliament  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  without  thinking  of  the  lines 
of  Pope : 

“ Blefs’d  paper  credit1  lafl:  and  bled  fupply  ! 
u That  lends  Corruption  higher  wings  to  fly  ! 

“ Gold  imp’d  by  thee  can  compafs  hardeft  things, 

“ Can  pocket  dates,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings ; 

“ A Angle  leaf  (hall  waft  an  army  o’er, 

. u Or  fhip  off  lenates  to  fome  diftant  (hore  : 

“ A leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  fcatter  to  and  fro 
“ Our  fates  and  fortunes  as  the  winds  (hall  blow ; 

“ Pregnant  with  thoufands  flits' the  ferap  unfeen, 

“ And  fllent  fells  a king  or  buys  a queen. ’* 


A.  D. 
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The  Honourable  (lately  Right  Honourable) 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

y « / •,  ''  ' . 

ALL  the  great  men  of  the  prefent  day,  are  either  the 
offspring  of,  of  immediately  defcended  from  new  families. 
The  ancient  nobility  repofe  under  the  laurels  of  their  an* 
ceftors,  not  deigning  to  apply  to  any  of  the  learned  profcf- 
fions,  and  deeming  commerce  and  agriculture  unworthy  of 
their  purfuits,  (a  few  illuftrious  characters  excepted),  they 
delegate  their  domeftic  concerns,  to  the  care  of  their  upper 
fervants,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  ic 
entrufted  to  their  proxies.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  the  bcfi 
apology  for  the  multitude  of  plebeian  fcions,  recently  in- 
grafted on  the  flock  of  ancient  arillocracy  ; and  although  it 
may  puzzle  Norrey  and  Clarencieux,  to  find  them  either 
arms  or  anceftors,  certain  it  is,  that  the  life  blood  of  nobili- 
ty has  been  infufed  into  the  peerage  through  the  conduit  of 
democracy. 

It  may  be  alfo  neceffary  to  preface  this  article  with  ano- 
ther obfervation,  of  which  fome  of  the  molt  confpicuous 
characters  of  the  prefent  political  drama  afford  more  than 
one  pregnant  inftance  ; that  the  younger  fons  of  our  nobili- 
ty are  more  fuccefsful  in  their  political  efforts  than  the 
elder  *.  This  may  be  eafily  accounted  for  ; the  heir  to  a 
great  fortune,  and  an  illuftrious  title,  knows  not  how  foon 
both  may  devolve  upon  him,  and  when  that  event  takes 
place,  to  what  further  object  can  his  expectations  point  ? 
He  finds  that  he  has  been  born  a legiflator,  and  that  a 

* The  following  remarks  are  by  the  late  Lord  Orford,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole. 

« William  Pitt,  3>ord  Chatham,  was  a fecond  fon,  and  became  prime 
« minifter  of  England.  His  rival  and  antagonid  was  Henry  Fox,  LordHoI- 
“ land,  a fecond  fen  likewife.  Lord  Holland’s  fecond  fon/  Charies  Fox, 
“ and  Lord  Chatham's  fecond  fort,  William  Pitt,  arc  now  rivals  andanta- 
**  gonifts.*’ 
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large  fortune  is  entailed  upon  his  perfon  *,  here  then  are 
wealth  and  honours  not  only  within  his  grafp,  but  a&ually 
in  his  power.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  junior  branches,  for 
they  have  in  general  but  little  in  pofleffion,  and  every  thing 
to  look  for  they  inherit  all  the  exquifite  relifh  for  pleafure 
that  their  feniors  enjoy  to  fatiety,  and  are  only  deficient  in 
the  means  of  gratification.  Like  the  dove  of  Noah,  they 
fcarcely  find  a refting  place  for  their  feet  on  the  earth  ; and 
they  are  exa&ly  in  the  fituation  of  an  invading  general  who 
has  burnt  his  {hips,  for  they  muft  on,  or  perlfh  ! 

Charles  James  Fox,  is  the  younger  fon  of  Henry,  who 
was  himfelf  a younger  fon  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  celebrated 
lefs  for  his  own  birth,  than  the  circumftance  of  being  a 
father  at  the  age  of  eighty,  an  event  not]  incredible  howe- 
ver, and  rendered  in  the  prefent  inftance  unfufpicious,  by 
the  decorous  condu£fc,  and  acknowledged  virtue  of  the  part- 
ner of  his  bed.  Henry  entered  early  into  public  life,  and 
fuch  was  his  addrefs  in  parliament,  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  that  he  foon  attained  not  only  fome  of  the  moft 
arduous  and  honourable,  but  alfo  the  molt  lucrative  fixa- 
tions in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  for  in  the  year  1754,  he 
was  appointed  fecretary  at  war ; then  fecretary  of  (late  for 
the  Southern  department,  and  after  being  oujled  by  the 
great  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  we  find  him 
filling  the  immenfely  beneficial  office  of  pay-mafter  general 
of  the  forces,  accumulating  great  wealth,  and  incurring 
the  animadverfions  of  the  firft  city  of  the  empire.  Such  in- 
deed was  his  confequence,  that  at  a time  when  patents  of 
peerage  were  not  very  common,  he  was  ennobled  by  his 
prefent  Majefty,  in  1763,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Holland  of 
Foxley. 

His  fon,  Charles  James,  was  born  January  13th,  1749, 
and  if  by  his  father’s  fide,  he  clafled  among  the  novi  ho- 
mines, by  his  mother’s,  his  defcent  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
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fplendid,  for  Lady  Georgiana  Carolina  Lennox,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  ; and  as  fuch,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  ihe  was  allied  to 
the  two  rival,  but  related  families,  which  had  fo  long  con- 
tefted  for  the  throne  of  Great  Britain — thofe  of  Brunfwic 
and  Stuart. 

But  it  is  not  to  fuch  vulgar  claims  as  thefe,  that  the  fu- 
ture hiftorian  will  have  recourfe  *,  he  wfill  dwell  with  ar- 
dour on  the  early  promife  of  genius,  the  precocious  talents 
of  the  boy,  the  matured  wifdom  of  the  philofopher  and  the/ 
flatefman  *,  and  while  the  abilities  and  virtues  that  adorn  the 
character  of  this  hero,  bring  him  forward  on  the  canvas, 
thefe  inefficient  and  involuntary  pretenfions  will  be  call  in- 
to the  {hade,  and  fcarcely  be  diftinguiffied  in  the  back 
ground. 

The  fecond  fon  proved  Lord  Holland’s  favourite  child, 
and  at  length  became  the  darling  of  his  old  age.  Perceiv- 
ing in  him  the  feeds  of  all  the  qualities  that  con  ft  it  ute  great- 
nefs,  he  was  at  infinite  pains  to  give  fcope  to  his  intellec- 
tual vigour,  to  expand  the  {hoots,  and  difclofe  the  blof- 
foms  of  fo  promifing  a plant.  From  his  earlieft  infancy 
he  intended  him  for  parliamentary  bufinefs,  and  by  con- 
verfing  always  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  a man,  he  ac- 
tually made  him  one  before  the  ufual  time.  He  is  even 
faid  to  have  fubmitted  his  difpatches  to  his  perufal,  while 
in  office,  and  to  have  complied  with  his  corredfions. 

This  country,  much  about  the  fame  time,  beheld  in  the 
perfons  of  two  rival  orators,  two  wonderful  inftances  of 
ftatefmen,  retiring  from  the  field  of  contention,  and  de- 
voting the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  education  of  their 
two  younger  Tons,  with  whom  they  wrere  accuftomed  to 
talk  about  public  affairs,  and  fometimes  to  place  on  a table 
in  order  to  hear  them  declaim.  Occupied  the  better  part 
of  their  days  in  hoffilities  againft  each  other,  the  enmity 
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of  the  families  feems  to  have  become  hereditary,  for  it  is 
kept  up  by  their  children,  who  ftill  maintain  a rivalfhip, 
even  after  they  had  abjured  the  principles  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fires. 

In  compliance  with  the  future  deftination  of  his  fon. 
Lord  Holland  preferred  a public  to  a private  education,  and 
accordingly  fent  Charles  to  Weftminfter  fchool.  After 
dtftinguifhing  himfelf  here,  he  removed  to  Eton,  where 
Dr.  Bernard,  the  late  provoft,  found  him  not  only  uncom- 
monly eager  after  amufements,  but  eminently  fuccefsful  in 
claflical  attainments.  His  private  tutor,  while  a member 
of  this  celebrated  inftitution,  was  Dr.  Newcombe,  after- 
wards Bifhop  of  Waterford,  who,  while  he  was  frequently 
vexed  at  the  diffipation  of  his  pupil,  had  occafion  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  highly  gratified  with  his  progrefs.  Here 
he  formed  his  early  friendlhips  with  the  Earl  of  Fitzwil- 
liam.  Lord  Carlifle,  his  own  relation  the  Duke  of  Leinfter, 
and  fome  of  the  firft  men  of  the  age.  It  was  here  alfo,  that  * 
one  of  them  anticipated  his  future  reputation  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

<c  How  will  my  Fox,  alone,  by  ftrength  of  parts, 

“ Shake  the  loud  fenate,  animate  the  hearts 
“ Of  fearful  ftatefmen  ! while,  around  you,  (land 
“ Both  Peers  and  Commons,  lift’ningyour  command; 

“ While  Tully’s  fenfe  its  weight  to  you  affords, 
u His  nervous  fweetnefs  (hall  adorn  your  words. 

“ What  praife  to  Pitt  to  Townshend  e’er  was  due, 

“ In  future  times,  my  Fox,  (hall  wait  on  you.*’ 

His  father  being,  in  the  uncourtly  language  of  thofe 
days,  “ a rank  Tory,”  Charles  was  fent  to  finilh  his  education 
at  Oxford,  where  he  is  reported,  in  imitation  of  Penelope, 
to  have  regained  by  his  daily  toils,  the  labours  iofl  by  his 
no&urnal  aberrations. 
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A.t  length  he  began  to  pant  after  a more  unreftrained  in- 
tercourfe°with  focicty,  and  confequently  to  be  difgufted 
with  the  reftraints,  and  tired  with  the  uniformity  of  a col- 
legiate life.  The  moft  eafy,  as  well  as  moil  likely  way 
t0  rid  himfelf  of  this,  was  to  evince  an  ardent  defire  to  fee 
the  world  ; and  as  his  ftudies  were  now  completed,  his 
father,  as  ufual,  indulged  the  wiihes  of  his  darling  fon. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  Mr.  Fox  of  late 
years,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  minute  particu- 
lars of  his  early  life,  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  at  this  pe- 
riod he  was  one  of  the  greateft  beaus  in  England ; that  he 
indulged  in  all  the  faihionable  elegance  of  attire,  and  vied, 
in  point  of  red-heels,  and  Paris-cut-velvet,  with  the  molt 
ihewy  men  of  the  times.  Thefe  and  fimilar  qualifications 
were  difplayed  ill  moR  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  the  cour  e 
of  the  grand  tour  ; and  if  he  did  not  return  like  his  maternal 
anceRor  *,  with  all  the  vices  of  the  continent,  he  at  leaft 
brought  a wardrobe  replete  with  all  its  faihions.  Nor  wi 
a ftida  regard  to  historical  truth  permit  the  omiffion  of 
more  culpable  tranfgreffions,  for  he  is  faid,  am.dft  the  ar- 
dour and  impetuofity  of  youth,  to  have  expended,  or  rather 
lavifhed,  vaft  fums  of  money  in*  play,  and  to  have  con- 
tracTed  immenfe  debts.  Let  it  be  recollefted,  however, 
that  he  was  at  this  very  time  between  two  and  three  years 
fhort  of  that  period,  when  the  law  declared  him  to  be  no 

longer  a minor.  . t , rn. 

His  enemies  have  carefully  -reminded  us,  that  the  i 
political  aa  of  his  life  was  a violation  of  the  conft.tut.mr 
of  his  native  country  ; for  at  the  general  ele^on  m 1768, 

* Charles  11. 

t Dr.  Bidet  in  his  life  of  Burke,  aflerts,  that  h«  father.  Lord  HoUn^, 

who  accompanied  him  to  Spa,  firft  c%c]ie  fpentL  <rames  of  hazard, 

mind,  by  allowing  him  five  guineas  a night  to  be  [Pe  f wiU  be  difficult 
But  as  this  . efts  on  the  mere  affertion  of  that  gentlem-m, 
to  give  credit  to  the  report. 
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he  took  his  feat  for  Midhurft,  in  Suffex,  a borough  under 
the  influence  of  his  family,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  confequently  ineligible.  It  is  with  pain 
too,  it  is  here  relu&antly  recorded,  that  the  firft  effort  of 
his  eloquence  was  hoflile  to  liberty  * ; but,  befides  his  ex- 
treme youth,  the  bent  of  his  education,  the  prejudices  of 
his  family,  aud  the  wifhes  of  a fond  father,  ought  all  to 
be  taken  into  confideration  *,  and  if  a complete  vindica- 
tion does  not  enfue,  an  ingenuous  mind  will  not  be  at  a 
lofs  for  an  apology. 

During  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  relative  to  the 
Middlefex  election,  Mr.  F.  flood  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  miniftry,  and  exhibited  no  common  addrefs  and  acti- 
vity on  the  occafion.  From  the  firft  moment  of  his  enter- 
ing the  fenate,  he,  indeed,  difplayed  all  the  qualities  of 
the  orator  *,  and  Lord  North,  then  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, deemed  his  merits  fo  confiderable,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1772  he  nominated  him  to  a feat  at  the  admiralty 
board,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  year  made  him,  in 
fome  meafure,  a partner  with  himfelf  in  the  management 
of  the  empire,  by  appointing  him  a lord  of  the  treafury. 

Amidft  this  feeming  devotion  to  the.  court,  there  were 
not  wanting  opportunities  when  he  fhook  off  the  trammels 
of  dependance,  and  allowed  his  manly  mind  to  take  its  full 
fcope.  Not  the  leafl  memorable  of  thefe  was  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
Sir  William  Meredith,  to  give  relief  from"  fubfeription  to 
the  xxxix  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  in  the 
liberal  fentiments  delivered  on  that  occafion,  he  has  firmly 
and  uniformly  perfevered,  until  the  prefent  moment. 

* His  firft  fpeech  was. in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  confined  in  the 
King’s  Bench ; and  whatever  the  motives  of  that  gentlemen  might  be,  dif- 
paffionate  men  will  now  be  ready  to  avow,  that  on  this  occafion,  his  caufe 
was  not  only  popular  but  juft. 
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But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  a new  dire&ioti 
was  to  be  given  to  his  purfuits.  The  real  caufe  of  this 
event,  which  involved  fo  many  important  confequences, 
can  only  be  guefled  at.  The  fons  of  the  Lords  Guilford 
and  Holland,  were  both  pofiefled  of  talents  ; the  one  per* 
haps  afpired  to,  the  other  enjoyed,  the  fupreme  command  *, 
and  like  two  great  men  of  antiquity,  the  firft,  perhaps, 
could  not  brook  a fuperior,  nor  the  fecond  a rival.  The 
enmity  was  firft  developed  in  the  refufal  of  a petty  appoint- 
ment ; it  increafed  on  the  memorable  examination  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Horne,  now  John  H.  Tooke,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  *,  and  finally  became  public,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  following  billet,  couched  with  all  the 
energy  of  Spartan  brevity  : 

“ His  Majefty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a new  com- 
“ million  of  the  treafury  to  be  made  out,  in  which  I don’t 
“ perceive  your  name. 

North.” 


<c  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fox.” 

Confidering  this  not  merely  as  an  injury,  but  an  infult, 
the  enmity  of  Mr.  Fox  from  that  moment  became  public, 
and  he  at  length  raifed  fuch  a conftitutional  oppofition  to 
the  adminiftration  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  thus  treated 
him  in  a manner  bordering  on  contempt,  that  he,  in  the 
end,  fubverted  his  power,  and  dragged  his  antagonift  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  fcaffold. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Holland  died,  leaving  a large  fum 
of  money,  and  confiderable  eftates  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kingfgate,  with  the  houfe  there,  built  in  imitation  of 
Tully’s  Formian  villa,  on  the  coaft  of  Baiae,  to  his  fon 
Charles.  He  was  thus  in  pofleflion  of  a plentiful  fortune, 
and  had  he  retained  it,  would  have  (tood  upon  high  ground, 
in  point  of  confequence  : for  thefe  bequefts,  in  addition  to 
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the  clerkfhip  of  the  pells  in  Ireland, foon  after  fold  to  Mr. 
Jenkinfon,  now  Lord  Liverpool,  mud  have  produced  a nett 
annual  income  of  more  than  4,000  /.  per  annum . 

After  the  diffipation  of  this  large  property,  a common 
mind  would  have,  perhaps,  bent  under  the  calamity  *,  his, 
on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  rebounded  from  the  fall ; 
and  inftead  of  finking  into  defpair,  to  have  actually  foared 
into  celebrity,  and  even  independance. 

A new  and  a noble  field  now  opened  to  his  ambition  ; 
and  he  commenced  his  career  as  a patriot,  on  principles 
which  Locke  has  upheld,  and  Sydney  would  not  have  blufhed 
to  fupport.  The  members  of  that  adminiftration,  fuppof- 
ed  by  fome  to  be  only  the  puppets  of  a northern  peer,  had 
rendered  themfelves  detefted  by  the  oppreffion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  the  profecution  of  the  printers,  the  countenance 
given  to  the  riots  at  Brentford,  and  the  military  execution 
in  St.  George’s-fields. 

Another  event  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude  now  filled 
up  the  bitter  draught  of  popular  odium  ; and  the  previous 
oppreffion,  and  threatened  fubjugation  of  America,  aroufed 
a general  fpirit  of  refiflance  within  the  mother  country, 
and  pointed  the  finger  of  public  vengeance  at  the  de- 
voted head  of  the  premier.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Fox’s 
confiftency,  his  conduct  refpeCting  the  tranfatlantic  con- 
teft,  was  ever  ftriCtly  uniform  ; and  on  this,  as  on  a fub- 
fequent  occafion,  he  faw  afar  off,  anticipated  the  im- 
pending calamities,  and  predicted  the  accumulation  of  mis- 
fortunes, which  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  nation. 

Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  oppofed  the  introduction  of 
the  Bofton  Port  Bill,  and  apologifed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
colonies.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  he  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  the  minifter  in  bold  and  energetic  language, 
and  explained  the  principles  of  the  violated  conftitution, 
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with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  caufe.  The  treafury- 
bench  began,  for  the  firft  time,  to  calculate  the  lofs  it  had 
fuftained,  the  oppofition  to  eftimate  the  ftrength  it  had  ac- 
quired, while  the  people  rejoiced  to  behold,  in  the  perfon 
of  a youthful  fenator,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  con- 
fider  as  an  enemy,  a firm,  an  intrepid,  and  an  eloquent 
advocate,  fuch  as  would  not  have  difgraced  Rome  in  her 
beft  days. 

On  this  occafion,  he  fat  on  the  fame  feat  as  a Saville,  a 
Barre,  a Dunning,  and  a Burke,  with  the  laft  of  whom  he 
had  frequently  broken  a lance,  in  the  war  of  argument, 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  houfe  ; and  he  has  fince  can- 
didly avowed,  that  from  this  celebrated  man  he  firft  imbib- 
ed thofe  enlightened  maxims  of  government,  profefled  and 
aCted  upon  by  the  pupil,  alas  ! when  the  mafter  himfelf 
feemed  to  have  abandoned  them. 

On  the  difeuflion  of  Mr.  Burke’s  conciliatory  propofi- 
tions  in  1775,  he  ftrenuoufly  fuppoited  the  liberal  fchemes 
of  policy  pointed  out  by  that  gentleman,  and  fpoke  and 
voted  during  the  whole  conteft  in  direct  oppofition  to  that 
criminal  fyftem,  which  it  had  been  fondly  and  fallacioufly 
prognofticated  was  to  produce  the  unconditional  fubmif- 
iion  of  the  colonies,  and  lay  them  proftrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  mother  country  ! 

At  length  all  the  evils  that  had  been  forefeen  were  rea- 
lifed.  America,  driven  to  defpair,  declared  herfelf  free  and 
independant  ; monarchical  France  exerted  her  protecting 
arm  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ; the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and 
Cornwallis  proclaimed  the  triumphs  of  liberty ; and  a new 
conflagration  lighted  up  in  Europe,  by  the  fire-brands  that 
had  been  fcattered  in  another  hemifphere,  wafted  the 
ftrength,  and  exhaufted  the  refources  of  England. 
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At  the  general  ele&ion  in  1780,  the  family-borough  of 
Midhurft  falling  into  other  hands,  and  Mr.  F.  blulhing, 
perhaps,  at  the  idea  of  violating  the  very  fpirit  and  eflence 
of  a conftitution,  which  he  now  began,  for  the  firft  time, 
to  underftand  and  venerate,  determined  to  become  a can- 
didate for  the  city  of  Weftminfter  *,  and  he  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded,  after  a violent  conteft,  in  which  he  baffled  not  on- 
ly all  the  intereft  of  the  Newcaftle  family,  but  alfo  all  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  both  of  which  were  powerfully, 
but  unfuccefsfully,  exerted  againft  him.  Being  now  the 
representative,  not  of  a petty  venal  borough,  but  of  a great 
city,  and  that  too  without  any  expence  to  himfelf,  he  ap- 
peared in  parliament  in  a more  dignified  capacity,  and  ac- 
quired a considerable  increaSe  of  weight  and  confequence. 

Soon  after  this,  the  miniftry  began  to  totter,  and  the 
political  rats  were  in  motion,  in  order  to  deSert  the  finking 
fabric.  A minority,  at  firft  contemptible  in  point  of  num- 
bers, but  always  formidable  in  refpe£l  to  integrity  and  abi- 
lities, and  which  then  claimed  the  prefent  premier  amongft 
the  molt  zealous  of  its  partifans,  had  increafed  in  power 
and  popularity.  The  minifters  were  aflailed  within  by  the 
thunders  of  eloquence  ; without,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  clamours  of  an  indignant  people  : to  proceed  in  the 
war  was  ruin  ; and  to  recede,  betrayed  them  into  perfonal 
danger.  At  length  the  “ noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon’* 
was  hunted  into  the  toils,  and  it  was  hoped  by  many,  that 
public  juftice  awaited  his  mifdeeds : for  in  a conteft,  in 
which  oceans  of  blood  had  unjuftly  flowed,  Some  one  muft 
have  been  criminal  *,  and  who  more  proper  for  an  expiatory 
Sacrifice,  than  the  oftenfible  author  of  So  many  calamities  ? 
Alas  ! had  punifhment  been  but  infli£ted  on  one  fingle  fo- 
litary  individual,  all  our  Subsequent  calamities  might  have 
been  averted,  and  the  world  taught  to  believe,  that  even  in 
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refpe£t  to  great  offenders , fome  connexion  Hill  exifted  be- 
tween guilt  and  punilhment ! 

But  the  Rockingham  party  contented  themfelves  with  the 
defeat  of  their  opponents  ; and  Mr.  Fox,  of  courfe,  was 
nominated  to  a feat  in  the  cabinet,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  date.  The  merit  of  this  fhort-lived  admini- 
ftration  was  confpicuous.  Notwithdanding  they  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  an  empty  exchequer,  and  a general  war,  they 
yet  determined  to  free  the  people  from  fome  of  their  nu- 
merous grievances ; and  had  they  remained  a little  longer 
in  power,  infinitely  more  would  have  been  effedted.  Con- 
tractors were  excluded  by  a£t  of  Parliament  from  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  *,  cuftom  and  excife  officers  were  difqualified 
from  voting  at  elections  ; the  proceedings  in  regard  to  Mid- 
dlefex  were  refeinded  •,  while  a reform-bill,  rather  fpeci- 
ous,  however,  in  name,  than  in  reality,  abolifhed  a num- 
ber of  ufelefs  offices.  A more  generous  policy  was  alfo 
adopted  in  refpe£t  to  Ireland  *,  a general  peace  was  already 
meditated  ; an  ancient  ally  was  attempted  to  be  foothed  by 
an  offer  of  negociation  # *,  and  America,  which  could  not 
be  reftored,  was  at  lead  intended  to  be  conciliated. 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  promifing  appearances,  the  noble- 
man, who  was  the  key-done  that  fupported  the  difeordant 
materials  of  the  political  arch,  died  fuddenly,  and  the 
council  board  was  inftantly  divided  by  political  fchifms. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  who  appears  at  this  period 
to  have  had  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  a majority  in  the  cabi- 
net, was  immediately  entruded  with  the  * reins  of  admini- 
ftration,  and  Mr.  Fox  determining,  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own 
language,)  <c  never  to  connive  at  plans  in  private,  which  he 

* Mr.  Fox,  wHhing  to  detach  the  Dutch  from  the  coalition  with  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  wrote  a letter  to  M.  Simolin,  the  Ruflian  Minister,  in 
which  he  offered  to  form  a new  treaty  on  the  bafis  of  that  of  1674. 
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s<  could  not  publicly  and  confidently  avow,”  retired  from 
office  with  a numerous  and  refpediable  body  of  his  friends. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  party  left  in  pofieffion  of  all  the  great 
offices,  concluded  a peace  with  America,  France,  and  Hol- 
land ; but  their  adminidration  proved  of  ffiort  duration, 
for  a grand  political  confederacy  had  now  been  formed 
againft  them.  This,  under  the  name  of  “ the  coalition,” 
foon  fubverted  their  power,  and  fupplanted  them  in  office. 
No  event,  in  our  time,  has  produced  more  obloquy  than 
the  alliance  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North ; and  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  it  was  even  then  pregnant  with 
inaufpicious  refults,  and  has  lince  been  produ&ive  of  the 
mod  finider  confequences,  as  it  enabled  an  ambitious 
young  man  to  give  the  fird  dab  to  the  conditution,  by  fet- 
ting  a vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  hitherto  deemed 
inviolable,  at  defiance.  The  India  Bill,”  of  which  Mr. 
Burke  is  faid  to  have  been  the  penman,  proved  the  rock,  on 
which  the  veflel  of  the  ill-paired  colleagues  foundered  •,  and 
it  is  not  a little  memorable,  that  their  more  fortunate  rivals 
revived  this  very  mealure,  and  carried  it  triumphantly 
through  Parliament! 

We  now  behold  Mr.  Fox,  once  more,  diveded  of  pow- 
er, reduced  to  fhelter  himfelf  againd  accidents  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  * Orkney  Ifles  ; and  to  contend  with  an 
unexampled  perfeverance  for  a feat  as  member  for  Wed- 
minder  ; which,  after  a memorable  fcrutiny,  and  an  im- 
menfe  expenditure,  he  at  length  obtained. 

He  has  fince  been  re-ele£ted  to  the  fame  honourable  pod, 
and  has  deadily  combated,  as  a reprefentative  of  the  people, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ; which,  in  his  opinion,  alone 

* This  is  rather  incorrect,  Mr.  Fox  being  returned  for  the  diftrid  of  bo- 
roughs, called  Tain,  Dingwall,  &c.  &c.  Even  here,  however,  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  but  the  intercft  of  the  prefent  Lord,  then  Sir 
Thomas  Dundas,  finally  prevailed. 
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conftitutes  and  produces  all  their  grievances.  His  fubfe-* 
quent  conduct  has  been  fuch  as  to  reflore  the  current  of  po- 
pularity, and  raife  his  name  higher  than  before.  His  grand 
maxim,  and  furely  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
profperity,  and,  perhaps,  the  exiftence,  of  a manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  country,  is  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  oppofed  a conteft  with  Ruffia, 
about  the  fortrefs  of  Oczakow,  and  a conflict  with  Spain 
concerning  the  peltry  of  Nootka  Sound. 

During  the  firft  ftagcs  of  that  melancholy  event  which 
led  to  the  regency  bill,  Mr.  Fox  was  wandering  through  the 
delightful  regions  of  modern  Italy,  and  feemed  enchanted 
once  more  to  tread  on  claffic  land.  From  this  charming 
fpot,  he  was  called  to  witnefs  and  to  participate  in  far 
different  fcenes,  and  finally  to  behold  the  party  he  oppofed  „ 
more  firmly  feated  in  power  than  before. 

He  has  been  blamed  for  his  conduct  during  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Haflings,  but  he  was  fupported  by  a majority 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  that  occafion,  and  by  nearly 
all  his  political  enemies.  This  meafure  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
proved  to  the  oppreffed  inhabitants  of  India,  that  in  England 
they  would  flill  find  avengers  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  trial  was  fpun  out  to  a mofl  oppreffive  lengthy 
and  that  the  fuppofed  culprit  at  length  ceafed  to  be  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  forms  of  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  as  a court  of  juffice,  are  indeed  unfavourable  to  the 
difpatch  of  bufmefs,  but  the  managers  ought,  perhaps,  ei- 
ther to  have  accelerated  thefe,  or  to  have  withdrawn  from 
a flruggle,  when  they  perceived  that  the  firfl  flep  toward 
punifhment  confided  in  the  oppreflion  of  even  a guilty  indi- 
vidual ! 

No  fooner  did  the  French  nation  evince  a fincere  defire  to 
Drake  off  the  dominion  of  abfolute  power,  than  he  hailed 
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the  aufpicious  dawn  of  rifing  liberty,  and  deprecated  the 
interference  of  this  country,  in  a quarrel  hoftile  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  {he  had  founded  her  proud  pre-eminence. 
On  this  occafion,  he  experienced  the  dereli£lion  of  many  of 
his  a’fTociates,  and  among  others  of  that  man  of  whofe  lips 
he  had  firft  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  reduced  to  a fcanty 
minority,  he  has  fince  retired,  in  a great  meafure,  from 
public  bufinefs,  and  left  the  minifler  to  triumph  by  means  of 
the  majorities  in  his  intereft.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  his  name 
has  been  lately  {truck  out  from  the  lift  of  privy  counfellor  *, 
an  event  unexampled  in  the  prefent  reign,  and  only  once 
exercifed  during  the  laft,  in  refpe£t  to  a nobleman  * accufed 
of  cowardice  and  difaffe&ion. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Fox  is  afluredly  the  iirft  man  of  his 
age.  He  Amplifies  the  moft  abftrufe  details,  he  analvfes 
the  moft  complex  arguments,  and  he  reduces  the  moft  fub- 
tie  pofitions  to  the  teft  of  firft  principles.  Animated  him- 
felf,  he  animates  others.  Unambitious  of  melodious  words 
and  ftudied  phrafes,  that  dwell  only  on  the  ear,  the  cor- 
redtnefs  of  his  reafoning  afTails  the  judgment,  while  the 
irrefiftible  thunders  of  his  eloquence  at  once  influence  and 
captivate  the  fenfes.  Struggling  continually  againft  the 
ftream  of  power,  he  yet  appears  inferior  to  no  man,  and 
he  wants  only  to  Hand  on  the  “ ’vantage  ground”  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  be  viewed  as  the  greateft  man  of  his  time. 

As  an  author,  he  has  produced  feveral  fpecimens  of  poe- 
tical compofltion,  which  with  a due  culture  might  have  at- 
tained excellence.  His  verfes  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  beginning 
with  the  following  lines,  have  often  been  praifed  : 

“ Where  the  lovelieft  expreflion  to  features  is  join’d, 

“ By  natures  moft  delicate  pencil  defign’d  ; 

“ Where  blufhes  unbidden,  andfmiles  without  art, 
u Speak  the  foftnefs  and  feeling  that  dwell  in  the  heart,*’  &c. 

* Lord  George  Germaine. 
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His  invocation  " to  Poverty”  muft,  however,  be  allowed 
to  be  fuperior,  and  it  contains  a national  reflection  that  may 
offend  fome  ; it  ought,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
Englilh,  at  that  period y -were  much  difgufted  with  the  tern- 
porifing  conduCt  of  their  northern  neighbours : 

t(  O Poverty  ! of  pale  confumptive  hue, 
u If  thou  delight’d  to  haunt  me  dill  in  view. 

If  dill  thy  prefence  mud  my  deps  attend, 

“ At  lead  continue,  as  thou  art,  my  friend. 

“ When  Scotch  example  bids  me  be  unjujl , 

“ Falfe  to  my  word,  unfaithful  to  my  trud, 

“ Bid  me  the  baneful  error  quickly  fee, 

“ And  fbun  the  world  to  find  repofe  with  thee. 

“ When  vice  to  wealth  would  turn  my  partial  eye, 

“ Or  int’red  fhutting  ear  to  forrow’s  cry ; 

“ Or  courtiers*  cudom  would  my  reafon  bind, 
tC  My  foe  to  flatter,  or  defert  my  friend; 

“ Oppofe,  kind  Poverty,  thy  temper’d  fhield, 
ts  And  bear  me  off  unvanquifh’d  from  the  field. 

“ If  giddy  Fortune  e’er  return  again, 

“ With  all  her  idle,  redlefs,  wanton  train, 

“ Her  magic  glafs  fhould  falfe  Ambition  hold, 

“ Or  Av’rice  bid  me  put  my  trud  in  gold  ; 
e‘  To  my  relief,  then,  virtuous  goddefs,  hade, 
i(  And  with  thee  bring  thy  daughters  ever  chade, 

“ Health  ! Liberty  ! and  Wifdom  ! lifiers  bright, 

“ Whofe  charms  can  make  the  word  condition  light, 

“ Beneath  the  harded  fate  the  mind  can  cheer, 

“ Can  heal  affli£lion  and  difarm  defpair; 

“ In  chains,  in  torments,  pleafure  can  bequeath, 
e<  And  drefs  in  fmiles  the  tyrant  hour  of  death  !’* 

His  letter*  “ To  the  worthy  and  independent  Electors  of 
the  City  and  Liberty  of  Weftminfter,”  is  his  only  avowed 
profe  publication,  and  this  has  experienced  a nearly  unex- 
ampled fale,  having  run  through  twelve  or  thirteen  large 
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editions.  On  this  occafion,  he  makes  a manly  appeal  to 
his  conftituents , and  in  a clear  and  perfpicuous  ftyle  de- 
precates the  idea  of  foreign  alliances,  and  infills  on  the 
necefiity  of  acknowledging  the  French  republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent {late.  While  alluding  to  the  ridiculous  project 
of  fubj ugating  that  power,  by  external  force,  he  exprelfes 
himfelf  thus  : 

“ The  conquefi:  of  France  ! ! 1 O ! calumniated  crufad- 
fc  ers,  how  rational  and  moderate  were  your  proje£ls  ! O ! 
“ much-injured  Lewis  XIV,  upon  what  flight  grounds 
“ have  you  been  accufed  of  refllefs  and  inordinate  ambiti- 
<c  on  ! O ! tame  and  feeble  Cervantes,  with  what  a timid 
e<  pencil  and  faint  colours  have  you  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
“ difordered  imagination  !” 

Of  the  private  life  of  this  great  orator,  the  public  may 
be  anxious  to  have  a few  authentic  particulars.  Mr.  Fox 
no  longer  refides  any  part  of  the  year  in  town,  having  dif- 
pofed  of  his  houfe  in  South-ftreet  *,  when  he  vifits  London, 
which  is  but  feldom,  he  flays  fometimes  at  the  houfe  of  his 
old  friend  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  fometimes  at  a hotel 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Bond-ftreet.  Except  during 
the  (hooting  feafon,  when  he  vifits  Mr.  Coke,  &c.  in  Nor- 
folk, he  lives  chiefly  at  St.  Ann’s-hill,  near  Chertfev. 
There  he  fuperintends  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  enjoys 
the  pleafures  of  horticulture,  and  amufes  himfelf  in  form- 
ing his  (hrubberies.  To  (t  the  rofe,”  the  theme  of  the 
Perfian  poets,  he  feems  particularly  attached;  for  he  has  a 
parterre  near  his  houfe,  in  which  there  are  no  lefs  than 
thirty  different  fpecies.  He  alfo  poflefies  a great  tafte  for 
botany  *,  and  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  render  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

In  general,  he  rifes  about  feven  o’clock,  mounts  his 
horfe  inftantly,  rides  to  the  river,  and  plunges  into  the 
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Thames.  He  then  returns  to  breakfad,  which  is  over  be- 
fore ten.  The  forenoon  is,  for  the  mod  part,  dedicated  to 
his  books ; and  is  accordingly  fpent  in  his  ftudy.  Before 
dinner,  he  takes  a walk  or  ride,  around  the  neighbouring 
village,  fits  down  to  table  a little  after  three  o’clock,  and 
lives  well,  and  like  a gentleman,  without  any  appearance, 
however,  of  luxury  or  odentation.  After  indulging  in  a 
few  glaiTes  of  port  or  fherry,  he  retires  with  his  gueds 
about  fix,  to  the  tea-room,  which  prefents  a mod  delight- 
ful profpeft  in  the  fummer  feafon ; and  after  a couple  of 
dilhes  of  coffee,  a glafs  of  liqueur  dc  Martinique  is  handed 
round  to  the  company. 

The  evenings  are  generally  dedicated  to  domeftic  enter- 
tainments. Sometimes  he  reads,  and  then  generally  aloud ; 
at  other  times  he  plays  at  fome  manly  game  on  the  lawn,  or 
lidens  to  the  mufic  of  a favourite  lady  while  fingering  the 
piano-forte , or  the  pedal  harp.  The  evening  is  not  unfre- 
quently  fpent  at  the  Holland,  a charming  odfagon  build- 
ing, dedicated  to  his  nephew,  Henry,  Lord  Holland,  and 
infcribed  to  him.  From  this  building  is  to  be  feen  a mod 
luxuriant  view  of  the  furrounding  country  *,  but  the  eye  is 
unwilling  to  roam  abroad,  as  it  is  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful paintings  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Armftead. 

While  the  hirelings  of  minidry  are  reprefenting  him  as 
plotting  againd  the  Hate,  he  is,  mod  probably,  perufing 
Homer  in  the  original  language  ; and  the  immortal  bard,  or 
the  u confpirator,”  is  perhaps  dandling  a child  in  his  arms, 
or,  peradventure,  if  it  be  in  the  fummer  feafon,  playing  at 
trap-ball  on  the  grafs  ! 

In  perfon,  Mr.  Fox  is  fomewhat  above  the  middle  fize, 
and,  of  late  years,  is  rather  inclined  to  be  fat.  His  fea- 
tures, which  are  drongly  marked,  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
ihrewdnefs  and  ability  ; and  his  eye,  in  the  midd  of  debate, 
ot  the  animation  of  converfe,  flalhes  with  fire. 
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No  portrait  has  been  oftener  painted,  and  he  mult  be  a 
very  inaccipate  artift,  indeed,  who  cannot  hit  off  the  fa- 
turnine  complexion,  the  piercing  look,  and  the  arch  and 
bufhy  eye-brow  of  the  great  commoner.  The  chiflel,  as 
well  as  the  pencil,  has  been  employed  in  giving  durability 
to  his  refemblance,  for  a great  number  of  bulls  have  been 
executed,  of  late  years,  in  marble,  by  * Nollekens  ; and 
one  in  terra  cotta  has  Hill  more  recently  been  finilhed  by 
Merchant,  as  a model  for  a gem. 

The  following  dedication  to  Mr.  Fox,  is  by  one  of  the 
greatell  fcholars  of  the  age  : 

CAROLO  JACOBO  FOX 
Quod  veram  illam  & abfolutam  eloquentiam 
non  modo  coluerit,  fed  cnltam,  qua  potuit, 
ad  Salutem  Patriae  Dignitatemque  tuendam  contulerit ; 

Quod  in  fufcipiendis  five  amicitiis,  five  inimicitiis, 
has  Temper  voluerit  Mortales 
habere,  illas  Sempiternas  ; 

Quod  Mente  folida  invi&aque  permanferit  in  propofito, 
atque  improborum  fpreverit  minas  ; 

Quod  in  Caufa,  quas  maxime  popularis  efie  debuilfet, 

Non  populariter  ille  quidem, 
ut  alii,  fidle  et  fallaciter  populares, 
fed  llrenue  ac  fortiter  verfatus  fit ; 

Quod  denique,  in  foedifiimo  illo 
Optimi  prudentifiimique  Senatus  naufragio. 

Id  demum,  imo  id  folum, 
quod  turpe  effet, 

Miferum  cxiftimarit,  atque  adeo  cum  bonis 
Libere  sroAmj/reov  flatuerit, 
potius  quam  periculofe  & fimulate  & cupide 
inter  malos, 

Librum  huncce  ea,  qua  per  eft,  Obfervantia. 

D.  D.  D. 

A.  E.  A.  O. 

No  lefs  than  thirty-two  have  been  finifhed  by  this  fculptor,  at  fixty  gui- 
neas each,  for  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  the  Dukes  of  Dcvonlhire  and  Portland, 
Lord  Albemarle,  &c.  &c.  & c. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT, 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  &C.  &C. 

IT  is,  at  all  times,  a difficult,  delicate,  and  fometimes  a 
dangerous  talk,  to  attempt  the  delineation  of  the  life  and 
character  of  a minifter  of  ftate.  The  paffions  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  are  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  cool  dif- 
culfion  while  they  contemplate  the  immediate  political  fitu- 
ation  of  their  country,  more  efpecially  in  a period  like  the 
prefipnt,  fo  replete  with  important  and  fingular  events. 

Tne  fubjeft  of  this  article  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  the 
mofi:  confpicuous  prime  minifter  which  modern  Europe  has 
ever  beheld,  whether  he  be  confidered  in  refpect  to  his 
vctry  fplendid  talents,  his  wonderful  fuccefs  in  life,  or  the 
fingular  events  which  have  occurred  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  His  hiftorv  will  include  the  annals  of  the  raoft  re- 
markable epoch  in  modern  times ; and  he  will  be  juftly 
deemed,  by  future  ages,  the  lever  which  gave  motion  to  the 
proceedings  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  A large  fhare 
of  the  good  or  evil  which  may  refult,  will  be  folely  afcrib- 
ed  to  his  councils.  In  fhort,  he  may  be  confidered  as  unit- 
ing the  ftriking  qualities  of  the  Cecils,  the  Walfinghams, 
the  Richlieus,  the  Mazarines,  the  StrafFords,  the  Louvois, 
the  Alberonies,  and  the  Walpoles  j to  none  of  thefe  is  he 
inferior  in  abilities,  in  eloquence,  or  in  the  various  arts  and 
confummate  policy  of  the  courtier  and  the  ftatefman. 

This  country  never  had  a minifter  of  whom  fuch  diirer- 
ent  opinions  have  been  entertained,  as  of  the  prefent, 
and  indeed  no  former  one  was  ever  placed  in  fuch  cri- 
tical circumftances.  The  hiftory  of  this  illuftrious  ftatef- 
man, comprifing,  as  it  neceffarily  muft,  a review  of  his 
political  life,  will  be  reforted  to,  at  fome  future  period,  as 
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one  of  the  moft  interefting  and  inftrwStive  performances 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind. 

William  Pitt,  the  illuftrious  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  two 
fons,  one  of  whom,  the  prefent  able  minifter,  is  the  young- 
eft.  He  was  born  May  8,  1759,  at  a time  when  his  fa- 
ther’s glory  was  at  its  zenith  *,  and  when,  in  confequence 
of  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  his  councils,  and  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  his  meafures,  Britifh  valour  reigned 
triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

On  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  that  great  ftatef- 
man,  in  confequence  of  new  arrangements,  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  riling  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  retired 
from  the  ftation  which  he  had  fo  honourably  filled  ; and  con- 
figning  his  elder  fon  to  the  inftru£tions  of  able  tutors, 
he  devoted  his  own  time  to  the  education  of  William, 
on  a ftrong  and  well  founded  perfuaflon  (as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  faying)  that  “ he  would  one  day  encreafe  the 
“ glory  of  the  name  of  Pitt.” 

His  claflical  knowledge  Mr.  Pitt  acquired  under  the  care 
of  a private  tutor  at  Burton-Pynfent,  the  feat  of  his  father ; 
and  the  Earl  took  great  pains  in  teaching  him,  while  ftill  a 
youth,  to  argue  with  logical  precifion,  and  fpeak  with  ele- 
gance and  force.  He  judicioufly  accuftomed  him  to  the 
praftice  of  making  accurate  enquiries  refpe&ing  every  fub~ 
je£t  that  caught  his  attention,  and  taught  him  not  to  remain 
fatisfied  with  a fuperficial  obfervation  of  appearances. 

This  leflon  brought  him  into  an  early  pra£tice  of  cool 
and  patient  inveftigation,  rarely,  if  ever  acquired,  by  thofe 
who  prefer  the  trappings  of  eloquence,  and  the  fhowy  or- 
naments of  language,  to  plain  fober  di£tion,  and  pertinent 
matter  of  fa£t. 

Under  fuch  an  able  paternal  tutor,  an  acute  mind  could 
not  fail  to  imbibe  a (lore  of  found  practical  knowledge. 
The  earl,  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity,  fancied  he  faw  in  his 
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fon  a future  ftatefman,  and,  in  all  probability,  a future 
minifter  of  his  country  alfo.  It  was  a laudable  ambition 
in  a father,  and  to  gratify  it  he  fpared  no  exertions  *,  direct- 
ing his  whole  attention  to  the  great  objeCt  of  rendering  his 
fon  accomplifhed  in  all  things  requifite  to  form  a public  cha- 
racter, and  to  preferve  the  luilre  already  attached  to  the 
name  of  William  Pitt. 

He,  himfelf,  frequently  entered  into  forced  difputations 
with  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  argue  with  others,  upon 
fubjectsfar  above  what  could  be  expeCted  from  his  years. 
In  the  management  of  thefe  arguments,  his  father  would 
never  ceafe  to  prefs  him  with  difficulties  ; nor  would  he 
permit  him  to  ft  op,  till  the  fubjeCt  of  contention  was  com- 
pletely exhaufted.  By  being  inured  to  this  method,  the  fon 
acquired  that  quality  which  is  of  the  firft  confequence  in 
public  life — a fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  prefence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  a ready  delivery,  in  which  he  was  wonder- 
fully aided  by  nature. 

That  he  might  have  all  the  benefits  of  education  which 
this  country  could  give  him,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a 
rapid  progrefs  through  the  neceffary  ftudies,  qualify  himfelf 
early  for  the  fenate,  he  was  taken  at  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  from  his  father’s  roof,  and  from  the 
care  of  a very  enlightened  and  worthy  clergyman,  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Wilfon,  and  fent  to  Pembroke  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  under  the  tuition  of  Meffrs. 
Turner  and  Prettyman,  both  very  able  and  well  qualified 
tutors,  and  willing  to  fecond,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power, 
the  intentions  of  his  father.  Mr.  Prettyman  was  alfo  his 
private  tutor,  and  a better  choice  could  not  have  been  made, 
as  far  as  claffical  and  mathematical  knowlege  were  concern- 
ed. For  eloquence  he  could  not  look  up  to  either  of  his 
tutors  ; but  his  father’s  example  and  precepts  required  no 
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farther  aflidance.  In  Cambridge  he  was  a model  to  the 
young  nobility  and  fellow-commoners ; and  it  was  not 
doubted  that  if  the  privileges  of  his  rank  had  not  exempt- 
ed him  from  the  ufual  exercifes  for  the  bachelor’s  degree, 
he  would  have  been  found  among  the  fird  competitors  for 
academical  honours.  On  his  admiflion,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  to  his  mailer’s  degree,  the  public  orator  found  it 
needlefs  to  fearch  into  his  genealogy,  or  even  to  dwell  much 
upon  the  virtues  of  his  father,  the  eyes  of  the  univerfity 
were  fixed  on  the  youth  ; the  enraptured  audience  aflented 
to  every  encomium,  and  each  bread  was  filled  with  the  live- 
lied  prefentiments  of  future  greatnefs.  To  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Pitt  it  mud  be  fpoken,  that  he  has  been  duly  fenfible 
of  the  care  taken  of  his  rifing  years.  His  indru£lors  have 
received  repeated  marks  of  his  acknowledgment.  Dr.  Wil- 
fon,  his  fird  indru£lor,  is  now  canon  of  Windfor;  and 
one  of  his  fons  has  a lucrative  finecure  in  Jamaica.  The 
worthy  Dr.  Turner  is  Dean  of  Norwich;  Dr.  Prettyman 
has  received  the  Bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  will,  doubtlefs,  not  be  overlooked  in  future 
promotions. 

He  was  afterwards  entered  a dudent  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs  in  his  legal  dudies,  as  to  be 
foon  called  to  the  bar,  with  every  profpecl  of  great  fuc- 
cefs. 

We  are  informed,  that  he  once  or  twice  went  upon  the 
Wedern  circuit,  and  appeared  as  junior  counfel  in  feveral 
caufes.  He  was,  however,  dedined  to  fill  a more  impor- 
tant dation  in  the  government  of  his  country,  than  is  ufu- 
ally  to  be  obtained  through  the  channel  of  the  law. 

At  the  general  election,  1780,  we  find  him  nominated 
by  fome  of  the  mod  refpedlable  perfons  in  Cambridge  as  a 
candidate  to  reprefent  that  univerfity ; but  notwithdanding 
his  high  character  in  the  univerfity,  he  found  very  few  to 
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fecond  his  pretenfions.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  Sir  James  Lowther.  On  taking  his  feat  in  the 
. Houfe  of  Commons,  he  enlifted  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the 
party  which  had  conftantly  oppofed  the  minifter,  Lord 
North,  and  the  American  war,  and  which  regarded  him 
with  a degree  of  veneration  *,  recognifmg  in  his  per- 
fon  the  genius  of  his  illuftrious  father  revived  and  a£ting, 
as  it  were,  in  him. 

One  of  his  firft  a&s,  as  a member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  was  extremely  well  calculated  to  increafe  his 
popularity;  this  was  his  njotion  for  a committee  of  the 
houfe,  to  confult  upon  the  molt  effectual  means  to  ac- 
complifn  a more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament. His  propofitions  were,  indeed,  rejected ; but  he 
continued  to  repeat  and  renew  them  from  time  to  time ; 
and  thus  kept  up  the  public  attention  to  this  great  obje&, 
and  made  it  more  generally  canvafled  than  it  ever  had  been 
before. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the 
old  Whig  party  fell  into  a ftate  of  difunion,  nearly  border- 
ing upon  difiolution.  A new  arrangement  took  place  foon 
after,  and  Lord  Shelburne  became  the  able  firft  Lord  of 
the  Treafury,  carrying  along  with  him  Mr.  Pitt,  who  aftG- 
jiifhed  the  country,  and,  indeed,  all  Europe,  by  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  ! 

His  popularity  at  this  period  effe&ually  fcreened  him 
from  every  charge  which  his  youth  and  inexperience  might; 
juftly  have  warranted,  and  which  were  ftrongly  urged 
againft  him  by  the  adverfe  fa&ion.  The  fituation  of  the 
country  was  extremely  critical.  The  American  war  had 
become  generally  odious;  and  all  hearts  panted  for  a cef- 
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fatvon  of  hoftilities.  This  defirable  objedt  was,  therefore, 
the  firft  confideration  with  the  new  miniftry. 

The  combined  powers  had  recently  experienced  great  hu- 
miliations, and  confequentiy  the  opportunity  was  not  to 
be  loft.  A general  peace  accordingly  took  place ; but  the 
terms  of  it  were  reprobated  by  a confiderable  part  of  the 
nation.  On  this  occafion,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  in  his  place 
a moft  mafterly  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  collegues,  which 
produced  a correfponding,  though  not  fuccefsful  effe£. 
The  adminiftration,  of  which  he  was  the  moft  diftin- 
guiffied  member,  was  therefore  fhort-lived.  On  its  diflo- 
lution,  the  young  ftatefman  withdrew  into  retirement,  and 
afterwards  went  abroad  for  fome  time,  vifiting  Italy,  and 
feveral  of  the  German  courts. 

On  the  coalition’s  taking  place,  Mr.  Mansfield’s  feat  for 
the  univerfity  became  vacant,  by  accepting  the  office  of 
folicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  oppofe  him : 
with  this  view  he  went  down  to  Cambridge  ; but  was 
treated  with  contempt,  by  the  heads  and  fenicr  members. 
One  threw  the  door  almoft  in  his  face,  and  wondered  at 
the  impudence  of  the  young  man,  thus  to  come  down  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  univerfity  ! From  fuch  a feene  he 
retired  in  a few  days,  in  difguft ; though  the  affiurances  of 
fupport  from  feveral  independent  mafters  of  arts,  kept 
alive  the  few  hopes  remaining  in  his  breafit,  of  future  fuc- 
cefs.  A few  months,  however,  changed  the  feene ; the 
coalition  miniftry  was  thrown  out,  he  came  down  in  triumph 
to  the  univerfity,  was  received  with  open  arms,  carried  his 
eledtion  with  a confiderable  majority,  and  was  able,  alfo, 
by  his  influence,  to  make  Lord  Eufton  his  collegue.  For  a 
time  the  tergiverfation  of  the  fenate  was  a theme  of  con- 
vention •,  the  moft  notorious  of  the  gown  who  changed 
their  fides,  were  marked  by  the  contempt  of  the  unfuccefs- 
ful,  but  laughed  at  their  own  difgrace,  under  the  rewards 
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of  the  fuccefsFul  candidates  ; mitres  and  ftalls,  and  livings, 
became  the  portion  of  the  Cambridge  men.  But  few  of 
the  independent  mafters  who  would  have  fupported  him 
when  out  of  power,  and  did  fupport  him  on  his  acceflion 
to  the  miniftry,  were  to  be  found  among  his  fupporters  at 
the  next  eledlion  *,  they  confidered  him  to  have  given  up 
thofe  principles  of  liberty,  and  that  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
parliament,  which  had,  with  his  great  talents,  entitled  him 
to  their  notice. 

An  occafion,  fuddenly  offered,  in  1784,  for  bringing 
Mr.  Pitt  forward  once  more  on  the  great  theatre  of  poli- 
tics, as  a candidate  for  fame  and  power.  The  Britifh  do- 
minions in  India  had  long  been  in  an  alarming  fituation, 
and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  an  immediate  remedy 
was  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  preferve  them.  With  this 
view,  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State,  formed,  digefted, 
and  brought  forward,  his  famous  India  bill,  which  he  car- 
ried through  its  feveral  ftages  with  a high  hand. 

The  coalition  miniftry,  as  compofed  of  fuch  an  hetero- 
geneous mixture,  notwithftanding  their  majority  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  were  generally  obnoxious  to  the  na- 
tion, and  this  bill  was  particularly  offenfive  to  the  great 
body  whom  it  immediately  affedled.  Lord  North  and  his 
new  allies  were  accordingly  difmifled,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became 
Premier,  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Thurlow,  as 
keeper  of  the  great  feal — arrangements  which,  at  that 
time,  were,  however,  only  confidered  as  temporary  ! 

He  then  aftonifhed  the  commercial  and  political  world, 
by  his  own  India  bill  ! He  had,  hov/ever,  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  the  majority  cf  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft 
him  ; and  he  was  placed  in  the  peculiar  fituation  of  a mi- 
nifter  acting  with  a fmall  minority,  and  that  too  in  oppo- 
iition  to#the  ftrongeft  confluence  of  talents  ever  combined 
againft  any  adminift ration.  He,  however,  remained  firm- 
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in  his  feat  amidft  a general  confufion;  and  though  the 
houfe  had  petitioned  his  majefty  to  difmifs  his  minifters, 
our  young  premier  ventured  to  inform  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  nation  that  their  petition  could  not  be  complied 
with ! 

This  ftruggle  between  the  commons  and  the  crown  was 
of  the  greateffc  importance ; but  the  people  at  large  were 
of  opinion  that  the  former  encroached  upon  the  regal 
prerogatives •,  and  on  the  queftion  being  in  a manner 
thrown  into  their  hands  by  a diffolution  of  parliament,  a 
new  one  was  returned,  which  changed  the  majority,  and 
preferved  the  minifter  in  a poll  which  he  has  maintained 
ever  lince  ! 

Various  public  meafures  have,  of  courfe,  during  a pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years,  been  brought  forward  by  this  active 
minifter  *,  to  notice  which,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds 
of  a memoir  fo  limited  in  its  objeCt  as  the  prefent.  They 
are  incorporated  into  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  fa- 
miliarly recollected  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  a bold  fcheme, 
and  evinced  deep  political  and  mercantile  knowlege.  But 
the  moft  critical  circumftance  in  the  annals  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
adminiftration,  and  that  on  which  his  biographer  fhould 
dwell  the  moft,  is  the  period  when  the  regal  powers  were, 
in  a manner,  unhappily  fufpended,  and  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  was  required  to  form  a regency.  It  was  a 
crifis  not  only  novel,  but  of  extreme  magnitude,  as  likely 
to  become  the  precedent  for  future  times  ; no  fuch  inci- 
dent having  till  then  occurred  in  the  annals  of  our  hiftory. 

Some  ftatefmen  would  have  worfhipped  the  riling  fun, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  collegues,  however,  purfued  a different 
courfe,  and  thereby  added  greatly  to  their  popularity,  and 
effectually  fecured  themfelves  in  power. 
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If,  on  fome  occafions,  he  has  courted  the  favour  of  the 
people,  he  certainly  has  not  always  facrificed  at  their  fhrine. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  a proper  conception  of  the 
value  in  which  popular  efteem  is  to  be  held,  but  to  be  fen- 
fible  that  it  ought  not  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a legif- 
lator,  when  it  is  evidently  repugnant  to  the  true  interefts 
of  the  country. 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  the  fituation 
of  the  prime  minifter  of  this  kingdom  became  once  more 
extremely  critical.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
country,  that  the  adminiftration  at  that  time  enjoyed  the 
good  opinion  of  both  king  and  people ; as  violent  con- 
tentions of  party-fpirit,  at  fuch  a juncture,  might  have 
led  to  confequences  very  injurious  to  the  happy  conftitu- 
tional  government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fituation  of  Europe  has  affirmed  a new  face,  fince 
the  monarchy  of  France  was  fhaken  from  its  ancient  bafis. 
A war  has  enfued  totally  different  from  all  former  wars. 
In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  merits  of  thofe  who  are  con- 
cerned in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  is  impoffible 
to  have  recourfe  either  to  precedents,  or  to  old  political 
principles.  A new  mode  of  a£Fion,  a new  fcheme  of  po- 
litics v/as  to  be  devifed,  and  adapted  to  the  exifting  circum- 
ftance  s 

If  any  merit  be  due  to  boldnefs  of  invention,  to  vi- 
gour of  execution,  to  wide  extenfion  of  plans,  and  to  flrm- 
nefs  and  perfeverance  of  conduct,  certainly  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration has  an  undoubted  claim  to  public  gratitude. 

An  attention  to  commerce  has  greatly  diftinguifhed  Mr. 
Pitt’s  adminiftration,  particularly  during  the  prefent  con- 
teft.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  the  kingdom  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  trade  than  he  is.  The 
oldeft  and  moft  experienced  merchants  have  been  aftonifhed 
at  his  readinefs  in  converfmg  with  them  upon  fubjedls 
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which  they  thought  themfelves  exclufively  matters  of. 
Many  who  have  waited  upon  him  in  full  confidence  that 
they  fhould  communicate  fome  new  and  important  informa- 
tion upon  matters  of  trade,  have,  to  their  great  furprife, 
found  him  minutely  and  intimately  acquainted  with  all  thofe 
points  to  which  they  conceived  he  was  a ftranger.  By  the 
clofe  attention  which  he  has  uniformly  paid  to  the  mercan- 
tile interefts,  he  has  certainly  fecured  to  himfelf  an  exclu- 
five  bafis  of  fupport,  which  has  enabled  him  not  only  to 
refill  a molt  vigorous  oppofition,  but  to  carry  into  effeCl 
financial  meafures  that,  till  his  time,  were  deemed  im- 
practicable. 

Some  men  have  charged  him  with  political  apoftafy,  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  abandoned,  if  not  oppofed,  the 
projeCt  of  a parliamentary  reform.  If  he  really  confiders 
fuch  a reform  as  no  longer  necdfary,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
exonerate  him  from  this  heavy  accufation.  But  there  cer- 
tainly is  a great  difference  between  abfolute  apoftafy,  and 
an  occafional  ceffation  from  a ^particular  fyftem  of  opinions 
or  line  of  conduCt.  It  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  an 
enemy  to  neceflary  reform,  becaufe  he  confiders  the  exift- 
ing  circumftances  of  the  country  as  too  critical  to  admit 
the  trial  of  the  experiment. 

Asa  public  fpeaker,  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  to  be  charaClerifed 
by  overftrained  parallels  drawn  from  the  orators  of  anti- 
quity. He  poflefles  more  of  the  elegance  and  grace  of 
Cicero,  than  of  the  fire  of  Demofthenes.  He  is,  howe- 
ever,  more  of  the  acute  logician,  than  of  the  perfuafive 
rhetorician.  Kis  voice,  though  clear  and  powerful,  poflef- 
fes  not  the  modulations  that  charm  the  ear,  and  fteal  upon 
the  heart  *,  moreover,  he  feems  incapable  of  producing 
any  grand  effeCl  upon  the  paffions  of  his  auditors,  and  he 
is  at  times  extremely  carelefs  in  his  choice  of  expreffions. 
His  language  is  generally  good,  but  he  fometimes  defcends 
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into  vulgarity  and  incorre&nefs.  AH  his  deficiencies,  how- 
ever, are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a conclufive  and 
forcible  method  of  reafoning,  by  a facility  of  ftating  his 
arguments,  which  makes  them  not  only  conceivable  to  the 
meaneft  underftanding,  but  gives  them  frequently  a precifi- 
on  and  vigour  which  may  be  pronounced  irrefiftible. 

The  Premier  alfo  poflefles  an  advantage  of  ineftimable 
value,  in  a minifter  of  ftate,  namely,  a great  command 
over  his  temper,  added  to  much  coolnefs,  during  the  ar- 
dor of  debate. 

This  enables  him  to  reply  clearly  and  particularly  to  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  to  defend  his  own  caufe 
by  often  turning  their  own  weapons  upon  themfelves. 
Though  he  is  confident,  and  frequently,  it  mull  be  confef- 
fed,  even  arrogant  in  his  fpeeches,  which  fometimes  pro- 
vokes the  oppofition  orators  to  ufe  harfh  language,  yet  he 
feldom  lofes  his  own  temper,  or  retorts  in  anger. 

His  action  is  not  ftriClly  graceful,  which  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  difadvantage  of  an  exterior,  which  how- 
ever dignified,  is  yet  not  amiably  winning,  for  he  is  very 
tall,  and  deficient  in  en  bon  point . His  countenance  is  alfo 
fevere  and  forbidding,  expreffive  indeed  (in  the  language 
of  phyfiognomifts)  of  a capacious  mind,  and  inflexible 
refolution  ; but  alfo  of  a too  lofty  and  perhaps  unbending 
fpirit. 

Mr.  Pitt  forms  in  all  points  a direCl  contrail  to  his  great 
political  opponent : and  it  is  certainly  a curious  circum- 
ftance,  that  two  fuch  extraordinary  men  fhould  be  as  oppo- 
fite  in  their  private  characters  as  in  their  public  career. 
In  debate,  Mr.  Fox  is  vehement,  Mr.  Pitt  cool.  The  one 
is  frank  and  open,  the  other  clofe  and  referved.  The  ur- 
banity of  the  ex-minifter  gains  him  friends  among  all  par- 
ties, the  hauteur  and fa?igfroid  of  the  premier  does  not  con- 
ciliate even  his  affociates.  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  fame  guarded 
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and  unbending  politician  in  his  focial  hours  that  he  is  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

In  private  life,  his  foie  pleafures  are  of  an  official  and 
convivial  nature. 

Ambition  is  the  ruling  and  mafter-paffion  of  his  foul, 
before  which  every  other  finks  into  infignificance  : at  the 
fhrine  of  this  goddefs,  and  at  that  of  Bacchus,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  alone  to  pay  his  devotions.  That  his  health  and  ta- 
lents may  not  fuffer  by  the  latter,  and  that  his  country  may 
profper  under  the  influence  of  the  former,  is  the  earnefi 
wifh  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 

J.W. 


ERASMUS  DARWIN,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

IS  the  fon  of  a gentleman  of  landed  property,  near 
Newark-upoti-Trent.  From  a country  fchool  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  univerfity,  and  entered  at  St.  John’s  Cam- 
bridge, where,  being  intended  for  the  praCtice  of  medi- 
cine, he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1755  ; and  in  his  thefis 
defended  the  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries are  produced  by  the  immediate  Jlimulus  of  the  blood. 

On  the  death  of  the  prefent  king’s  father,  when  all  the 
men  of  talents  in  the  nation  bewailed  the  lofs  of  a prince 
whom  they  had  fondly  confidered  as  a future  Maecenas,  he 
contributed  to  the  Cambridge  collection  of  odes  and  ele- 
gies ; but  his  verfes  on  that  occafion  do  not  feem  to  have 
argued  any  great  chance  for  celebrity,  as  they  were  undif- 
tinguiffied  from  the  exertions  of  far  inferior  men,  and  af- 
forded no  great  promife  of  future  excellence. 
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After  an  education  admirably  adapted  to  his  intended 
profeflion,  and  a previous  degree  of  M.D.  Dr.  Darwin  de- 
termined to  pradlife,  and  finding  the  bufinefs  of  the  capi- 
tal entirely  monopolifed  by  a few  men  of  celebrity, 
brought  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  friends,  family  connexi- 
on, and  the  recommendation  and  intereft  of  the  great,  he 
determined  to  fettle  in  the  country.  Luckily  for  the  city 
of  Litchfield,  that  place  was  pitched  upon  for  the  feene  of 
his  labours,  and  he  refided  there  for  a great  number  of 
years.  If  he  {till  retained  a tafte  for  poetry,  it  was  either 
carefully  fuppreffed,  or  the  favours  of  the  mufe  concealed  ; 
he,  however,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a philofopher  and 
phyfician,  for  as  far  back  as  1758,  he  publifhed  in  vol.  50 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions,  u An  Attempt  to  con- 
fute the  Opinion  of  Henry  Earle,  concerning  the  Afcent 
of  Vapour  and  <(  An  Account  of  the  Cure  of  a perio- 
dical Hsemoptoe,  by  keeping  the  Patient  awake.,,  This 
was  followed  by  “ Experiments  on  Animal  Fluids  in  the 
exhaufted  receiver.” 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  bred  his  fon  Charles,  a pro- 
mifing  young  man,  to  his  own  profeflion,  and  fent  to  Edin- 
burgh, at  that  time,  as  now,  the  great  European  fchool  of 
phyfic.  There  he  was  unfortunately  carried  off  by  a fever, 
at  the  very  time  he  was  enquiring  into  the  nature  and  cure 
of  difeafes,  &c.  before  he  had  attained  the  20th  year  of  his 
age  ! To  the  forrowing  father  was  left  the  mournful  talk 
of  being  the  editor  of  his  pofthumous  work  \ and  he  ac- 
cordingly publifhed,  in  1780,  “ Experiments  eftablifhing  a 
Criterion  between  Mucilaginous  and  Purulent  Matter  : and 
an  Account  of  the  Retrograde  Motions  of  the  Abforbent 
Veflelsof  Animal  Bodies  in  fome  Difeafes.” 

In  1782,  the  Botanical  Society  of  Litchfield  publifhed 
Linnaeus’  “ Syflem  of  Vegetables,”  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  chiefly  the  production  of  Dr.  Darwin,  one  of  its 
two  principal  members. 
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Early  in  1789,  Dr.  Darwin,  enlifted  again  by  fcience 
in  the  train  of  the  mufes,  burft  forth  like  a comet  in  the 
hemifphere  of  poetry,  by  the  publication  of  the  “ Botani- 
cal Garden  Part  II.*  of  which,  containing  “ the  Loves 
of  the  Plants,”  then  made  its  firft  appearance.  The  idea 
of  the  fexual  fyftem  had  been  long  before  elucidated  by  the 
great  Swedifh  naturalift  ; and  it  indeed  feems  to  have  been 
coeval  with,  and  molt  probably,  long  anterior  to,  Claudian  : 

w Vivunt  in  Venerem  frondes;  nemus  omne  per  altum, 

“ Felix  arbor  amat ; nutant  ad  mutua  Palmae 
“ Fasdera,  populeo  fufpirat  Populus  i£tu, 

««  Et  Platani  Platanis,  Alnoque  aflibilat  Alnus.” 

The  poem  confifts  of  four  cantos  ; the  three  firft  of 
which  are  followed  by  a dialogue,  and  the  preface  contains 
a fummary  of  the  Linnsean  arrangement.  The  intention  of 
this  part  of  the  work  is  to  render  an  attachment  to  Botani- 
cal ftudies  at  once  more  common  and  more  delightful. 

“ Botanic  Muse  ! who,  in  his  later  age, 

“ Led  by  your  airy  hand  the  Swedifh  fage, 

“ Bade  his  keen  eye  your  fecret  haunts  explore, 

“ On  dewy  dell,  high  wood,  and  winding  fhore; 

(<  Say  on  each  leaf  how  tiny  graces  dwell; 

“ How  laugh  the  pleafures  in  a bloffom’s  bell ; 

How  infeft  loves  arife  on  cobweb’s  wings, 

“ Aim  their  light  fhafts,  and  point  their  little  flings.” 

The  fcientific  turn  of  the  notes,  and  the  agreeable  medi- 
um of  the  poetry ,f  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  cu~ 

riofity 

* Four  editions  of  this  volume,  and  three  of  the  fecond,  have  been  al- 
ready publifhed. 

f Some  of  the  lines  are  peculiarly  expreflive,  fuch  as 
“On  her  fair  bofom  fits  the  Demon  ape 
“ Ereft,  and  balances  his  bloated  fhape; 

<e  Rolls  in  their  marble  orbs  his  gorgon~eyesf 
“ And  drinks  with  leathern  ecrs  her  tender  tries." 

The  “ vampire-wings’’  of  the  Ague,  “ the  young  wonder,”  with  which 
the  cherubs,  while  riding  on  their  little  reeds, 

“ touch  the  Aiding  fnail 

“ Admire  his  eye  tip'd  horns , and  painted  mail" 
ate  exprefllons  peculiarly  felicitous. 
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riofity  for  the  publication  of  Part  I.  containing  “ the  Eco- 
nomy of  Vegetation,”  which,  on  account  of  fome  experi- 
ments, was  delayed  until  1791.  On  this  occafion,  he  recurs 
to  Lucretius : 

<c  It  Ver,  et  Venus;  et  Veneris  praenuncius  ante 
(l  Pennatus  graditur  Zephyrus  veftigia  propter, 
c<  Flora  quibus  mater,  praefpergens  ante  Viai 
<e  C’un&a  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet.’’ 

At  the  beginning  of  Canto  I.  the  genius  of  the  place, 
the  fcenery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  a garden,  about  a 
mile  from  Litchfield,  where  a cold  bath  was  ere&ed  by  Sir 
John  Floyer,  folicits  the  appearance  of  the  goddefs  who 
prefides  over  botany,  who,  on  her  defcent,  is  received  by 
Spring  and  the  Elements.  Then  follows  the  explofion  of 
chaos,  the  revolution  of  the  ftars,  the  appearance  of  light- 
ning, the  rainbow,  luminous  flowers,  the  glow-worm, 
fire-fly,  ele£tric-eel,  medufa,  fleam-engine,  &c.  " 

The  following  lines  deferves  great  praife  ; and  not  the 
leaft  merit  is,  that  pofterior  difcoveries  feem  to  be  faft  rea- 
lizing the  predictions  of  the  poet  : 

tc  Soon  (hall  thy  arm,  unconquer’d  steam  ! afar 
“ Drag  the  flow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 
te  Or  on  wide- waving  wings,  expanded,  bear 
“ Thy  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air. 
ci  ■ Fair  crews  triumphant  leaning  from  above, 

“ Shall  wave  their  flutt’.  ing  ’kerchiefs  as  they  move  ; 

“ Or  warrior-bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 

“ And  armies  ftirink  beneath  the  fhadowy  cloud. 

<{  So  mighty  Hercules  o’er  many  a clime 
“ Wav’d  his  huge  mace  in  Virtue’s  caufe  fublime, 

“ Unmeafur’d  flrength  with  early  art  combin’d, 

“ Aw'd,  ferv’d,  protected,  and  amaz’d  mankind.— 

“ Firfl,”  &c. 

The  fecond  Canto  commences  with  an  addrefs  to  the 
Gnomes.  We  then  find  the  earth  thrown  from  a volcano 
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of  the  fun ; its  atmofphere,  ocean,  and  journey  through 
the  zodiac  are  defcribed.  We  then  hear  of  primeval  iflands, 
paradife,  or  the  golden  age  •,  the  firft  great  earthquakes, 
continents  raifed  from  the  fea,  &c. 

The  third,  and  laft  Canto,  commences  with  an  addrefs  to 
the  Nymphs  *,  next  follows  the  theory  of  rain,  and  of  tides  ; 
an  account  of  marine  animals,  rivers,  boiling  fountains  in 
Iceland,  and  warm  medicinal  fprings,  fuch  as  Buxton,  &c. 
&c- 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  in  this  very  interefting  performance, 
that  Dr.  Darwin  has  had  recourfe  to  the  Roficrucian  machi- 
nery, in  his  i(  Botanic  Garden,”  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
Pope  adopted  it,  in  his  celebrated  poem  of  u the  Rape  of 
the  Lock.”  In  the  formation  of  the  planets,  he  employs 
the  doCtrines  of  BufFon  ; in  his  natural  hiftory,  he  bends  at 
the  fhrine  of  the  Swede,  while  he  follows  the  new  do&rines 
refpeCting  air,  from  the  Prieftleian  and  Lavoiferian  fyftems. 

A deep  attention  to  botany,  and  a thorough  conviction  of 
the  advantages  arifing  from  fyftem,  induced  Dr.  Darwin  to 
turn  his  mind  towards  the  improvement  of  his  own  profef- 
fion,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  the  Linnseus  of  Medicine. 
ImprefTed  with  this  novel  idea,  in  the  beginning  of  1794  he 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  i(  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws 
of  Organic  Life,”  in  which,  leaving  his  former  work  in 
pofteflion  of  the  vegetable  world,  he  propofes  « to  reduce 
“ the  faCts  belonging  to  animal  life  into  clafles,  orders,  ge- 
“ nera,  and  fpecies  ; and  by  comparing  them  with  each 
w other,  to  unravel  the  theory  of  difeafes” 

Much  preliminary  matter  is  given  in  feparate  feCtions, 
refpeCling  the  immediate  organs  of  fenfe  ; and  an  able 
theory  of  ideas  follows.  We  next  meet  with  the  laws  of 
animal  caufation , 1 and  an  exemplification  of  the  tranfitions  of 
irritative  into  fenfitive,  and  of  fenfitive  into  voluntary  mo- 
tions ; on  this  occafion,  we  find  a difiertation  on  unperceived 
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ideas y and  learn,  (t  that  all  our  perceptions  are  ideas  excited 
“ by  irritation,  and  fucceeded  by  fenfation.”  Refpedting 
the  doctrines  of  jlimulus  and  exertion , the  author  is  a great 
advocate  for  the  fyftem  of  the  late  unfortunate  Dr.  Brown, 
which  he  ably  and  amply  elucidates  and  explains. 

Proceeding  in  an  afcending  ratio,  he  confiders  fleep  and 
revery,  giddinefs  and  drunkennefs  ; with  an  account  of  the 
difeafes  arifing  from  the  laft  of  thefe,  &c.  See. 

In  1796,  vol.  II.  made  its  appearance  ; and  as  the  former 
may  be  confidered  as  ftridlly  theoretical,  this  contains  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles,  and  is  divided  into 
two  grand  fedlions  ; containing,  firft,  the  nature  and  cure 
of  particular  difeafes > and,  fecondly,  the  operation  of  me- 
dicines. 

Of  this  work,  it  has  been  faid  by  a celebrated  profelTor 
of  the  medical  art,  that  the  u Zoonomia  bids  fair  to  do  for 
“ phyfic,  what  the  Principia  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  done 
((  ior  natural  philofophy  after  this,  tit  would  be  folly  to 
add  our  mite  of  praife. 

Dr.  Darwin  now  refides  at  Derby,  where  he  enjoys  an 
extenfive  practice,  and  univerfal  efteem.  While  his  ample 
and  capacious  mind  grafps  the  grandeft  operations  of  nature, 
he  can  yet  condefcend  to  comparatively  infinite  fubjedfs, 
provided  they  be  connected  with  human  happinefs.  A 
proof  of  this  exifts  in  the  attention  lately  paid  by  him  to  a 
fubjedl  in  which  the  deareft  interefts  of  fociety  are  involved 
— the  education  of  females — or  the  bed  means  of  making 
affedtionate  daughters,  good  wives,  and  tender  mothers ! 
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IS  the  fon  of  a gentleman,  of  fmall  fortune,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  was  fent  by  his  parents,  early  in  life,  to  ftudy 
medicine  at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.  d. 
After  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  tranflating  fome  medical 
eflays,  written  [by  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna ; and,  with  won- 
derful facility  in  the  knowledge  of  different  languages,  he  at 
the  fame  time  drew  up  in  French,  for  the  Journal  Etranger> 
a companion  between  the  literature  of  England  and  France. 

About  the  year  1762,  Dr.  Staunton  embarked  for  the 
Weft-Indies,  as  we  find  from  a farewel  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon,  given  by  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  his 
life  of  that  great  man.  This  letter  is  replete  with  excellent 
advice,  and  dobs  equal  credit  to  the  writer  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  addreffed. 

Dr.  S.  refided  for  fome  years  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  he 
acquired  a genteel  addition  to  his  fortune  by  the  pra£Hce  of 
phyfick  \ purchafed  an  eftate  in  Grenada,  which  he  cultivat- 
ed ; and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  friendfhip  of 
the  prefent  Lord  Macartney,  governor  of  that  ifland,  to 
whom  he  acted  as  fecretary,  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  the  capture  of  it  by  the  French,  when  they  both  em- 
barked for  Europe.  Having  ftudied  the  law.  Sir  George, 
while  at  Grenada,  ferved  the  office  of  Attorney  Genera 
of  the  ifland. 

Soon  after  Lord  Macartney’s  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
. appointed  governor  of  Madrafs,  and  took  Mr.  S.  with  him 
(for  he  feems  now  to  have  loft  the  appellation  of  DoFtor ) 
as  his  fecretary.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  S.  had  feveral  op- 
portunities of  difplaying  his  abilities  and  intrepidity,  parti- 
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cularly  as  one  of  the  commiflioners  fent  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  feizure  of  General  Stuart, 
who  feemcd  to  have  been  preparing  to  a£l  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Pigot. 
Mr.  S.  was  fent  with  a fmall  party  of  feapoys  to  arreft  the 
general,  which  he  effected  with  great  fpirit  and  prudence, 
and  without  bloodfhed. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  India  Company  fettled  on 
him  a penfion  of  500/.  per  annum , the  king  created  him  a 
baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  L.L.  D. 

It  having  been  refolved  to  fend  an  embafly  to  China, 
Lord  Macartney  was  fele£led  for  that  purpofe,  and  he  took 
his  old  friend  and  countryman  along  with  him,  who  was 
not  only  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embafly,  but  had  alfo 
the  title  of  envoy-extraordinary  and  minifter-plenipotenti- 
ary  bellowed  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  ambaffador,  in  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  accident. 

The  events  of  this  embafly,  which  on  the  whole  proved 
rather  unpropitious,  are  well  known,  and  are  given  to  the 
public  in  two  quarto  volumes,  written  by  Sir  George  *. 
When  we  confider  the  (hort  time  he  took  to  compile  them, 
and  the  fevere  illnefs  he  actually  laboured  under  at  the  time, 
and  with  which  he  was  attacked  foon  after  his  return,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  praife  and  approbation. 

As  a further  proof  of  the  efteem  in  which  the  India 
Company  held  Sir  George  Staunton,  they  appointed  his  fon5 
who  accompanied  him  in  the  voyage,  a writer  to  China  *, 
and  had  the  father’s  health  permitted,  he  would  again  have 
attended  Lord  Macartney  in  fome  honourable  and  confiden- 
tial ftationto  his  government  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The 

* The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  have  fince  undertaken  a flmilar  em- 
bafly, and  we  underftand  the  very  interefling  narrative  of  it  by  Van 
Bra  am,  will  Ihortly  make  its  appearance  in  the  Englifli  language. 
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The  memoirs  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  if  drawn  up  at 
full  length,  would  exhibit  a ftrong  and  ardent  mind,  labour- 
ing occafionally  under  difficulties,  and  furmounting  dangers 
by  patience,  talents,  and  intrepidity.  His  conduft  in  the 
feizure  of  General  Stuart,  demonftrates  his  refolution  and 
prefence  of  mind  ; and  when  treating  with  Tippoo,  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  induce  M.  Suffrein  to  fufpend  hoftilities,  even 
before  he  had  received  advice  from  his  court  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  being  figned  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 


MR.  TAYLOR,  THE  PLATONIST. 

THE  fubjeft  of  this  article  from  his  enthufiaftick  and 
undiverted  attachment  to  the  religion  and  philofophy  of 
Plato,  has  been  called  by  different  writers,  “ the  modem 
Pletho  “ the  apoftle  of  Paganifmf,”  and  u the  gentle 
prieft  of  England  J,* ** 

This  very  lingular  man  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year 
1758,  of  obfeure  bnt  worthy  parents  ; and  though  in  his 
literary  career  he  has  accomplilhed  Herculean  labours,  yet 
we  are  informed  that  his  body  has  been  from  his  childhood 
weak  and  difeafed ; for  at  the  early  period  of  fix  years  of 
age,  alarming  fymptoms  of  a confumption  induced  his  fami- 
ly to  remove  him  for  three  years  to  Staffordfhire.  On  re- 
turning thence,  in  his  ninth  year,  he  was  fent  to  St.  Paul’s 
fchool,  to  be  educated  for  a diffenting  minifter.  Here,  it 
feems,  he  foon  gave  indications  of  that  contemplative  turn 
of  mind,  and  that  averfion  to  merely  verbal  difquifitions, 

which 

* In  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Curiofities  of  Literature. 

f See  Analytical  Review  of  his  Salluft. 

$ See  Purfuits  of  Literature.. 
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which  have  fmce  become  fuch  predominant  features  in  his. 
character.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Ryder,  one  of  the  maf- 
ters  of  the  fchool,  whenever  a fentence  occurred  remarkably 
moral  or  grave,  in  any  claffick  which  young  Taylor  was 
tranflating  to  him,  would  always  preface  it  by  faying  to  the 
youthful  Platonift  : (C  Come,  here  is  fomething  worthy  the 
c(  attention  of  a philofopher  The  boy,  indeed,  was  fo 
difguded  with  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  dead 
languages  are  taught  ia  that,  as  well  as  in  all  other  public 
fchools,  that  he  entreated,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  his 
father  to  take  him  home,  and  abandon  his  defign  of  edu- 
cating him  for  the  miniftry.  The  parent  complied  indeed, 
but  with  great  relu&ance,  as  he  confidered  the  office  of  a 
diflenting  minifter,  the  moll  defirable  and  the  mod  enviable 
employment  upon  earth  ! 

About  this  time  Mr.  T.  happened  to  become  acquainted 
with  a Mifs  Morton,  the  elded  daughter  of  a refpe&able 
coal  merchant  in  Dotdor’s  Commons,  for  whom,  although 
he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  conceived  fuch  an  at- 
tachment, as  neither  time  nor  didance  could  diflblve  or 
impair.  This  young  lady  (his  prefent  wife)  had  received 
an  elegant  education,  and  united  with  an  agreeable  perfon, 
uncommon  modedy,  liberality,  and  artlefs  manners.  Mr. 

has  often  declared  that  he  was  then  as  deeply  in  love 
as  the  mod  famous  hero  of  romance,  and  that  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  his  adored  fair  one,  formed  the  very  fummit 
of  his  wiffies. 

During  Mr.  T’s  refidence  at  home,  while  his  father  was 
yet  undetermined  as  to  his  future  dtuation  in  life,  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  Ward’s  Young  Mathematician’s  Guide, 

and 

* Thus  too,  at  an  early  period,  one  of  the  firft  fcholars  of  the  age  dif- 
eovered  the  critical  turn  of  his  mind  ' for  when,  on  reading  the  Latin  Tef~ 
tament,  at  Jefus  was  printed  inftead  of  ait  Jefus , he  fbrewdly  conjectured 
that  at  mull  be  a verb,  and  be  derived  from  ao. 
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* ^nd  Was  fo  (truck,  in  looking  over  the  book,  with  the  fin- 
gularity  of  negative  quantities  when  multiplied  together 
producing  pojitive  ones,  that  he  immediately  conceived  a 
ftrong  defire  to  become  acquainted  with  mathematicks. 
His  father,  however,  who  was  deeply  (killed  in  modern 
theology,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  this  fublime.  and 
moil  ufeful  fpecies  of  learning,  was,  it  feems,  averfe  to 
his  ion’s  engaging  in  fuch  a courfe  of  (tudy ; but  Mr.  T’s 
ardour  foon  enabled  him  to  triumph  oyer  all  oppofition,  by 
devoting  the  hours  of  reft  to  mathematical  lucubrations, 
though  to  accomplifh  this  he  was  obliged  to  ponceal  a tinder- 
box  under  his  pillow. 

To  this  early  acquaintance  with  thofe  leading  branches 
of  mathematical  fciences,  arithmetick,  algebra,  and  geo- 
metry, Mr.  T.  afcribes  his  prefent  unrivalled  attachment 
to  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  and  all  the  fubftantial  felicity  of 
his  life. 

About  this  time,  viz.  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  T.  was 
placed  under  an  unde-in-law  at  Sheernefs,  who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  officers  of  that  dock  yard.  Here  at  his 
lejfure  hours,  which  were  but  few,  he  dill  purfued  the  (tu- 
dy.of  the  fpeculative  part  of  mathematicks  j for  he  was  of 
opinion  that  thofe  fciences  were  degraded  when  applied  tp 
practical  affairs,  without  then  knowing  that  the  fame  fenti- 
ment  had  been  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,,  and  Archf- 
rnedes.  Here,  likewife,  he  read  Bolingbroke  and  Hume, 
and  by  (tudying  their  works  became  a convert  to  the  fcepti- 
cal  philofophy. 

The  behaviour,  however,  of  his  uncle-in- law  was  fp 
very  tyrannical,  and  his  opportunities  for  the  acquifition 
were  fo  very  inadequate  tp  his  third  for  knowledge,  that 
after  having  been  in  what  he  confidered  a date  of  flayery 
during  three  years,  he  determined  to  break  his  fetters,  and, 

as 
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as  he  could  find  no  other  refuge  from  oppreffion,  call  him- 
felf  once  more  into  the  arms  of  the  church. 

For  this  purpofe  he  left  Sheernefs,  and  became,  during 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  a pupil  of  one  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated diflenting  preachers.  Under  this  gentleman  he  re- 
covered his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  but  made  no  great  advances  in  the  attain- 
ment of  thofe  languages,  as  his  mind,  naturally  propenfe 
to  the  ftudy  of  things,  required  an  uncommon  ftimulus, 
to  make  it  (loop  to  an  attention  to  words.  This  ftimulus, 
the  philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  could  alone  infpire. 

Mr.  T.  it  feems,  during  this  courfe  of  minifterial  ftudy 
renewed  with  redoubled  ardour  his  acquaintance  with  Mifs 
M. ; and  what  indeed  is  fingular  in  the  extreme,  was  able 
-to  unite  in  amicable  league,  courtfhip  and  ftudy.  Hence 
he  applied  himfelf  to  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  day,  paid  his 
addreftes  to  his  fair  one  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  cou- 
rage to  begin  and  read  through  the  Latin  quarto  of  Sim- 
fon's  Conic  Se&ions  at  night. 

About  this  time  Mr.  T.  entered  on  the  ftudy  of  the  mo- 
dern philofophy,  and  thinking  himfelf  qualified  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  mathematicks,  to 
underftand  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  as  delivered  m the 
Principia  of  Newton,  he  began,  to  read  that  difficult  work. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  he  foon  clofed  the  book 
with  difguft,  exclaiming  Newton  is  indeed  a great  mathe- 
<{  matician,  but  no  philofopher  !”  He  was  principally  in- 
duced it  feems  to  form  this  conclufion,  by  Sir  Ifaac’s  afler- 
tion  * ((  that  every  the  leaft  poffible  particle  of  matter  or 
<s  body,  attra&s  all  bodies  at  all  diftances ; that  the  being, 
((  whatever  it  is,  that  attra&s  or  impels  bodies  towards  each 
ts  other,  proceeds  from  thofe  bodies,  to  which  it  belongs, 

<c  and 
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“ and  penetrates  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bodies  on  which 
<f  it  aCts.”  It  appeared  to  him,  that  from  this  aflertion  it 
muft  inevitably  follow,  that  bodies  a&  immediately  or  by 
themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  being, 
in  a place  where  they  are  not,  fince  attraction  is  the  imme- 
diate aCtion  of  attracting  bodies  *,  that  they  thus  aCt  in  many 
places  at  the  fame  time  ; that  they  penetrate  each  other  *, 
and  that  the  leaft  particle  of  matter  is  extended  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  univerfe  : all  which  confequences  he  confider- 
ed  as  glaringly  abfurd. 

Thus  far  the  ftream  of  Mr.  T’s  life  may  be  faid  to  have 
run  with  an  equal  tenour,  limpid,  and  unruffled,  compared 
with  its  courfe  in  the  fucceeding  period,  in  which  it  refem- 
bled  fome  dark  river  rolling  with  impetuous  rage  to  the 
main. 

The  time  now  drew  nigh,  in  which  Mr.  T.  was  to  leave 
his  fair  one  for  the  univerfity.  But  as  her  father,  in  his 
abfence,  intended  to  marry  her  to  a man  of  large  fortune, 
who  had  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand,  Mifs  M.  to  fecure 
herfelf  from  the  tyrannical  exertion  of  parental  authority, 
generoufly  confented  to  unite  herfelf  to  our  philofopher,  on 
condition  that  nothing  further  than  the  marriage  ceremony 
took  place,  till  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Aberdeen. 
This  he  immediately  affented  to,  and  the  indiffoluble  knot 
was  tied. 

But  when  the  fates  are  adverfe,  how  vain  are  the  moil 
prudent  projects  ! how  unfortunate  the  mod  generous  in- 
tentions ! The  low  cunning  of  Mr.  T’s  mother-in-law  dif- 
covered  the  fecret,  foon  after  the  union  of  the  platonic 
pair  ; who,  from  a combination  of  ecclefiaftical  indigna- 
tion with  parental  rage,  were  for  a time  expofed  to  the 
infult  of  undeferved  reproach,  and  the  bitternefs  of  real 
diflrefs. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
exculpate  their  parents  on  this  occafion  : Mr.  T.  entirely 

afcribing 
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afcribing  his  father’s  conduct  to  the  malicious  miffepreftn^ 
ation  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  the  anger  of  the  church, 
and  Mrs.  T.  to  the  unnatural  and  felfilh  conduct  of  fome 
of  her  very  near  relations. 

Whether  Mr.  T’s  great  averfion  to  prelbyterians  and 
prefbyterian  minifters,  originated  in  this  or  fome  oth  r 
circumftance,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  he  has  ever  fmce  confidered  the  clerg  of 
this  defcription,  as  men  implacable  in  their  refeiitments, 
whom  neither  pity  can  foften,  nor  penitence  appeafe  ; and 
has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  of  all  the  chriftlan  feels, 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  are  the  belt,  and 
the  prelbyterians  the  worll. 

Such  indeed  was  the  diftrefied  fituation  of  this  young 
couple  at  this  period,  that  we  are  informed  they  had  no 
more  than  feven  fhillings  a week  to  fubfilt  on,  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  ! This  was  owing  to  the  bafe  artifice  of  one  of 
Mrs.  T’s  relatives.,  who  was  left  executor,  and  who  pre- 
vailed on  her  father,  at  this  time  in  a dying  (late,  to  let  him 
pay  her  what  he  had  left  her  as  he  pleafed.  Mr.  T.  en- 
deavoured indeed  to  obtain  employment  as  an  ulher  to  a 
boarding-fehool  but  it  was  fome  time  before  he  was  able 
to  effedl  this,  as  he  was  abandoned  both  by  friends  and  re- 
latives, and  could  not  even  borrow  ten  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence,  which  it  feems  is  the  ufual  fee  of  thofe  who  procure 
fuch  fituations. 

At  length  he  was  feparated  from  his  partner  in  affliction, 
and  fettled  as  uflier  to  a boarding-fehool  at  Paddington.  As 
his  embarraffments  were  fuch,  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
move Mrs.  T.  from  Camberwell,  where  fhe  then  refided, 
and  the  only  time  he  was  permitted  to  fee  her  was  on  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  he  could  enjoy  but  little  of  her  company. 
This  little,  however,  was  doubtlefs  dear  in  proportion  to 
its  brevity,  and  the  remembrance  of  pad  pain  would,  it  may 

be 
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be  prefumed,  be  loft  in  the  overflowings  of  reciprocal 
love. 

Mrs.  T’s  affection  was,  indeed,  as  we  are  informed,  fo 
great  for  her  unfortunate  hufhand,  that  though  then  in  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  (he  almoft  deprived  herfelf  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  that  (he  might  purchafe  out  of  her  weekly 
pittance  of  feven  (hillings  a comfortable  dinner  for  Mr.  T. 
on  Saturday  *,  and  letters,  it  feems,  during  this  painful  fe- 
paration  paffed  between  them,  replete  with  fentiments 
which  exprefs  the  moft  tender  and  difinterefted  regard. 

Mr.  T.  however,  finding  the  fituation  of  an  ufher  in  it- 
felf  extremely  difagreeable,  and  when  attended  with  fuch 
a feparation  from  his  partner  in  calamity,  intolerable,  de- 
termined if  poflible  to  obtain  a lefs  irkfome  employment ; 
and  at  length,  by  the  exertions  of  his  few  friends,  he  ob- 
tained a clerk’s  place  in  a refpectable  banking-houfe  in  the 
city.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  at  firft  fuffered  great- 
ly ; for  as  his  income  was  but  fifty  pounds  a year,  and  this 
paid  quarterly,  and  as  he  had  not  any  money  to  fpare  for 
himfelf,  and  could  not  from  his  embarraffments  qujt  his 
lodging  at  Camberwell,  he  was  unable  to  procure  nutri- 
ment in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  adequate  to  the  great  labours 
he  endured.  Hence,  he  was  fo  exhaufted  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  home  in  the  evening,  that  he  frequently  fell 
fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  T.  foon  after  he  was  fettled 
in  this  new  employment,  took  a houfe  at  Walworth,  by  the 
afliftance  of  a friend,  who  had  been  his  fchoolfellow ; find- 
ing  a refidence  at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  town,  neceffary 
for  his  own  health  and  that  of  Mrs.  T.  and  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  of  which  he  never 
feems  to  have  loft  fight,  even  amidft  the  laflitude  of  bodily 
weaknefs,  the  pain  incident  to  uncommon  fatigue,  and  the 
immediate  preflure  of  want. 
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About  this  time  Mr.  T’s  fludies,  it  feems,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  chemiftry.  Of  all  the  authors  in  this  branch  of 
natural  philofophy,  he  was  moll  attached  to  Becher,  whofe 
Phyfica  Subterranea  he  read  with  great  avidity,  and  became 
a complete  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  that  illuftrious  che- 
mift.  He  did  not,  however,  negledl  mathematicks ; but, 
in  confequence  of  having  thought  much  on  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  and  believing  he  had  difcovered  a method  by 
which  the  rectification  of  it  might  be  geometrically,  though 
not  arithmetically,  obtained,  he  found  means  to  publifh  a 
quarto  pamphlet  on  that  fubjeCt,  which  he  entitled  u A new 
Method  of  reasoning  in  Geometry.”  The  fubflance  of  this 
pamphlet,  as  it  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  public, 
he  has  fince  given  to  the  world  in  a note,  in  the  firlt  vo- 
lume of  his  tranflation  of  Proclus  on  Euclid. 

Hitherto  Mr.  T.’s  fludies  may  be  confidered  as  merely 
preparatory  to  thofe  fpeculations,  which  were  to  diftinguifh 
him  in  the  literary  world  *,  at  lead,  they  are  confidered  in 
this  light  by  the  followers  of  Plato.  It  appears  too,  that, 
without  knowing  it,  he  was  led  to  the  myflic  difcipline  of 
that  fublime  philofopher,  in  the  exaCl  order  prefcribed  by 
his  difciples  *,  for  he  began  with  fludying  the  works  of  Arif- 
fotle.  He  was  induced,  it  feems,  to  engage  in  this  courfe 
of  fludy,  by  a pafiage  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  treatife  “ on 
“ Bodies  and  Man’s  Soul,”  in  which  he  fays,  “ that  the 
“ name  of  Ariftotle  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  by  lcho- 
e<  lars  but  wich  reverence,  on  account  of  his  incomparable 
«<  worth.”  This  eulogium  from  a man  who  was  very  far 
from  being  a Peripatetlck,  determined  Mr.  T.  to  enter  on 
the  fludy  of  Ariftotle,  as  foon  he  could  procure  any  of  his 
works,  and  had  fufficiently  recovered  his  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

By  a fortunate  circumflance,  he  foon  met  with  a copy  of 
that  philof6pher’s  Phy licks,  and  before  he  had  read  a page, 
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was  fo  enamoured  with  his  pregnant  brevity,  accuracy,  and 
depth,  that  herefolvedto  make  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle’ s phi- 
lofophy  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  life.  Such,  indeed,  was 
his  avidity  to  accomplifh  this  defign,  that  he  was  foon  able 
to  read  that  great  mailer  in  the  original  ; and  has  often 
been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  learned  Greek  rather  through 
the  Greek  philofophy,  than  the  Greek  philofophy  through 
Greek. 

However,  as  he  was  engaged  every  day  in  the  banking- 
houfe  till  at  lead  feven  in  the  evening,  and  fometimes  till 
nine  or  ten,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  part  of  the  night  to 
ftudy.  Hence  we  are  informed,  that  for  feveral  years, 
while  he  was  at  the  banker’s,  he  feldom  went  to  bed  before 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning ; and  having,  by  con- 
templative habits,  learned  to  diveft  himfelf  during  the  time 
which  he  fet  apart  for  ftudy  of  all  concern  about  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  his  attention  was  not  diverted  from 
Ariftotle,  either  by  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  his 
llender  income,  or  folicitude  about  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

By  the  aftiftance  of  Ariftotle’s  Greek  Interpreters,  there- 
fore, Mr.  T.  read  the  Phyficks,  books  de  Anlma , de  Cceio , 
Logic,  Morals,  and  Metaphylics,  of  that  philofopher  : for, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  a man  might  as  reafonably  expefl 
to  underftand  Archimedes,  who  had  never  read  Euclid,  as 
to  comprehend  either  Ariftotle  or  Plato,  who  wrote  obfcurely 
from  defigti , without  the  aftiftance  of  their  Greek  commen- 
tators. Hence  he  has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  the 
folly  of  negle£ting  the  invaluable  commentaries  of  the  an- 
cients, on  thofe  philofophers,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
arrogance  of  fuch  as  affedl  to  defpife  them ; fince  thefe 
interpreters  poffefied  a traditional  knowlege  of  the  Greek 
philofophy,  had  books  to  confult  on  that  fubjedl  which  are 
now  loft,  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  were 
men  of  the  deepeft  erudition,  and  muft  be  infinitely  better 
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qualified  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  than  any  modern  can  pretend  to  be,  becaufe  the 
Greek  was  their  native  tongue.  Mr.  T.  even  carries  his 
attachment  to  thefe  interpreters  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  that  from 
the  oblivion  in  which  they  have  been  fo  long  concealed, 
the  philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  has  not  been  accu- 
rately underftood,  for  upwards  of  a thoufand  years. 

Mr.  T.  therefore,  who,  by  divefting  himfelf  at  night  of 
thofe  habits  of  bufinefs  which  he  had  been  contradHng  in 
the  day,  may  be  faid  in  this  refpeft  to  have  refembled  Pe- 
nelope, made  it  a conftant  rule  to  digeft  what  he  had  learn- 
ed from  Ariftotle,  while  he  was  walking  about  with  bills. 
This,  when  he  was  once  mafter  of  his  employment,  he 
accomplifhed  with  great  facility,  without  either  committing 
miftakes,  or  retarding  his  bufinefs.  We  are,  indeed,  in- 
formed from  good  authority,  that  while  in  that  department, 
he  was  always  diftinguifhed  for  accuracy  and  difpatch. 

Mr.  T.  having  in  this  manner  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Ariftotle,  and  prefuming  that  he  was  fufficiendy  inftrucft- 
ed  in  his  philofophy,  betook  himfelf  to  the  more  fublime 
.’peculations  of  Plato  *,  confidering  the  Peripatetic  difcipline, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Plato,  as  bearing  the  relation 
of  the  lefs  to  the  greater  myfteries : and  in  this  light  it 
feems,  the  two  philofophies  were  alfo  confidered  by  the  beft 
of  the  Platonifts. 

Mr.  T.  had  not  long  entered  on  the  ftudy  of  Plato,  be- 
fore he  met  with  the  w orks  of  Plotinus,  which  he  read,  w>e 
are  told,  with  an  infatiable  avidity,  and  the  moft  rapturous 
delight,  notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  his  di&ion,  and 
the  profundity  of  his  conceptions.  After  having  been  wrell 
\imbued  in  the  dodfrines  of  Plotinus,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  fix  books  of  Proclus,  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  a work 
which  he  found  to  be  fo  uncommonly  abftrufe,  that  he  has 
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been  heard  to  fay,  he  did  not  thoroughly  urrderftand  it,  till 
he  had  read  it  thrice  over. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Proclus,  who  ap- 
pears upon  the  whole  to  be  of  all  the  Platonifts  Mr.  T’s 
greateft  favourite,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Woolftoncraft,  and 
her  friend  Mifs  Blood,  refided  with  our  philofopher  for  near- 
ly three  months.  Mr.  T.  has  been  known  to  obferve  of 
Mrs.  W.  that  during  her  ftay  with  him,  he  thought  her  a 
very  modeft,  fenfible,  and  agreeable  young  lady ; that  fhe 
often  heard  him  explain  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  was  al- 
ways pleafed  with  his  converfation  on  that  fubjeft  ; but 
confefled  herfelf  more  inclined  to  an  active  than  a contem- 
plative life.  She  often  too  complimented  him  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  manners,  and  ufed  to  call  the  little  room 
which  he  made  his  ftudy,  “ the  abode  of  peace.” 

Mr.  T.  obferved,  that  he  afterwards  called  on  her  when 
Ihe  lived  in  George-ftreet,  and  that  he  has  there  drunk  wine 
with  her  out  of  a tea  cup ; Mrs.  W.  remarking  at  the  time, 
that  (he  did  not  give  herfelf  the  trouble  to  think  whether  a 
wine-glafs  was  not  a neceffary  utenfil  in  a houfe.  He  ad- 
ded, he  has  heard  her  fay,  “ that  one  of  the  conditions  fhe 
“ fliould  make  previous  to  marriage,  with  the  man  Hie  in- 
“ tended  for  her  hufband,  would  be  this — that  he  fhould  ne- 
“ ver  prefume  to  enter  the  room  in  which  (he  was  fitting, 
“ till  he  had  firft  knocked  at  the  door.” 

But  to  return  from  thefe  eccentricities,  which  would 
not  have  been  worthy  of  remark  in  a woman  of  lefs  merit, 
to  our  Platonift.  When  Mr.  T.  had  been  nearly  fix  years 
at  the  banking-houfe,  he  became  fo  difgufted  with  the 
fervility  of  the  employment,  and  found  his  health  fo  much 
impaired  from  the  combination  of  fevere  bodily  and  mental 
efforts,  added  to  an  incurable  diforder  in  the  bladder,  which 
he  had  laboured  under  for  a long  time,  that  he  determined 
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to  emancipate  himfelf,  if  poflible,  from  flavcry,  and  live 
by  the  exertion  of  his  talents. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a fub- 
je&,  which  he  had  often  thought  on  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  viz.  the  pofiibility  of  making  a perpetual  lamp ; as 
he  was  convinced  from  Licetus  and  Bifliop  Wilkins,  that 
fuch  lamps  had  been  conftru&ed  by  the  ancients.  He  be- 
gan, therefore,  to  make  fome  experiments  with  phofphorus, 
determining  for  a while  to  defeend  from  mind  to  matter, 
and  ftoop  in  order  to  conquer.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ex- 
periments, he  found  that  oil  and  fait  boiled  together,  in  a 
certain  proportion,  formed  a fluid,  which  when  phofpho- 
tus  was  immerfed  in  it,  both  preferved  and  increafed  its 
fplendor. 

In  confequerce  of  this  difeovery,  he  exhibited  at  the  Free 
Mafons’  tavern  a fpecimen  of  phofphoric  light,  fufficient 
to  read  by  at  the  diftance  of  a yard  ; but  the  room  in  which 
this  was  {hewn  being  fmall,  and  very  warm  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  number  of  perfons  that  came  to  fee  it,  the 
phofphorus  caught  fire,  and  thus  raifed  a prejudice  againfl 
the  invention,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  removed. 
This  exhibition,  however,  procured  Mr.  T.  fuch  friends* 
as  at  length  enabled  him  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  the 
banker’s,  and  procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf  and  his  fami- 
ly by  literary  toil. 

His  firft  effort  after  this,  to  emerge  from  obfeurity,  was 
by  compofmg  twelve  Le&ures  on  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Flaxman,  the  ftatuary,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  auditors  of  Mr.  T’s  Le&ure  on  Light,  and  who 
very  benevolently  permitted  him  to  read  his  Le&ures  in  the 
larged  room  of  his  houfe.  He  likewdfe  procured  for  him 

fome 
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fome  very  refpedtable  auditors,  fuch  as  Sir  William  For- 
dyce,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  Mrs.  Cofway,  Mr.  Romney, 
&c.  &c.  and  was  the  means  of  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  well  known  for  his  great  inti- 
macy with  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon. 

To  this  gentleman  he  read  his  Platonic  LeCtures,  with 
which  Mr.  L.  was  fo  much  pleafed,  as  likewife  with  the 
converfation  and  uncommon  application  which  our  Platonift 
had  given  to  ftudy,  that  he  at  length  mentioned  him  to  the 
king,  under  the  appellation  of  a giga?itic  reader , in  hopes 
that  the  rays  of  royal  attention  might  be  fo  ftrongly  col- 
lected upon  him,  as  to  diffipate  the  obfcurity  in  which  he 
was  then  involved,  and  give  additional  vigour  and  ardour  to 
his  purfuits.  Mr.  L.  it  feems,  mentioned  him  thrice  to  his 
majefty,  who  was  pleafed  to  enquire  after  his  family,  and  to 
exprefs  his  admiration  of  Mr.  T’s  ardour  and  perfeverance 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowlege,  in  a fituation  fo  unfavourable 
to  its  acquifition  as  that  of  a banker’s  clerk;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  this  well-meant  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  L.  pro- 
cured our  Platonift  any  patronage  from  the  throne. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  T.  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
William  Meredith  of  Harley-place,  a circumftance  which 
he  juftly  confiders  as  forming,  by  far,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant and  fortunate  events  of  his  life.  This  gentleman,  as 
we  are  informed,  in  addition  to  an  ample  fortune,  poffeffes 
a moft  elegant  and  liberal  mind  *,  and  though  concerned  in 
a very  extenfive  trade,  has  found  leifure  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  Englifh  writers,  and  the  beft  Englifh  tranflations  of 
the  works  of  the  ancients.  He  became  deeply  enamoured 
with  the  doClrines  of  Plato,  from  reading  Mr,  Sydenham’s 
tranflation  of  fome  of  that  philofopher’s  dialogues  •,  and  this 
fondnefs  for  ^lato,  at  length  occafioned  his  attachment  to 
Mr.  Taylor. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  affure  the  public  on  good 
authority,  that  under  the  very  noble  and  lingular  patronage 
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of  this  gentleman,  and  his  brother  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, Mr.  T.  was  enabled  to  give  the  world  his  tranflation  of 
“ the  Hymns  of  Orpheus,”  the  u Commentaries  of  Pro- 
“ clus  on  Euclid,”  and  the  Fable  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche.” 
The  abilities  of  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen  in  the  art  he 
profefles  *,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  architetture, 
which  he  has  difplayed  in  many  beautiful  drawings,  have 
feldom  been  equalled,  and  will  rarely  be  excelled.  We 
likewife  do  not  in  the  lead  doubt  but  that  Mr.  T.  in  the 
courfe  of  his  ftormy  life,  has  experienced  the  liberality  of 
thefe  gentlemen  upon  occafions  with  which  we  are  entirely 
unacquainted. 

While  Mr.  T.  was  engaged,  under  the  patronage  of 
Mefirs.  W.  and  G.  M.  in  tranflating  and  illuftrating  at  his 
leifure  hours  the  commentaries  of  Proclus  (for  the  princi- 
pal of  his  time  was  employed  in  teaching  the  Claflics), 
the  Marquis  de  Valady  took  up  his  refidence  for  three 
or  four  months  at  Mr.  T’s  houfe.  As  the  public  have  al- 
ready been  much  gratified  with  anecdotes  f of  this  fingu- 
lar  character,  and  particularly  with  his  adventures  with 
Mr.  T.  we  (hall  infert  in  addition  to  thofe,  the  following 
particulars,  which  our  Platonift  has  been  heard  to  men- 
tion refpecfing  him. 

The  Marquis,  who  profefled  himfelf  a rigid  Pythagorean, 
under  the  notion  that  a community  of  pofieflions  in  every 
thing  was  perfectly  Pythagoric,  often  converfed  with  Mr. 
T.  on  this  fubjeft,  and  once  afked  him,  if  he  did  not  think 
it  confident  with  Pythagorean  friendfhip,  for  the  wife  of 
the  married  to  be  fhared  by  the  unmarried  friend  ? The 
hint  was  broad , but  Mr.  T.  thought  proper  not  to  take  it; 
on  the  contrary,  he  feverely  reprobated  the  idea,  as  en- 
tirely foreign  from  that  purity  of  conduct  which  forms 
the  bafis  of  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  philofophy. 

* Arch  iteft  ure. 

■f  See  “ Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Repub- 
liek.*J  Vol.  I. 
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He  like  wife  once  told  Mr.  T.  that  if  he  had  a fon,  he 
fhould  make  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  the  proper  ufe  of  his 
limbs,  climb  a high  tree  every  morning  for  his  breakfaft, 
and  afterwards  fling  him  into  a river,  in  order  to  learn  him 
to  fwim. 

Dining  once  at  Mr.  Bennet  Langton’s  with  Mr.  T.  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Burney,  and  many  other  eminent  fcholars,  he 
exclaimed  to  his  friend,  as  foon  as  he  left  the  houfe,  u God 
t(  keep  me  from  Critics  !”  This  was  occafioned  by  a dis- 
pute which  arofe  at  that  time  refpeding  the  propriety  of 
the  epithet  ocean  Jiream , which  Mr.  T.  had  made  ufe  of  in 
his  tranflation  of  one  of  the  Orphic  hymns.  Mr.  T.  urged 
in  his  defence,  that  this  epithet  was  employed  by  Homer, 
Hefiod  and  Plato.  To  this  Dr.  B.  replied,  that  Homer  in- 
deed had  the  expreflion  ceKixvov  tto\xx ev,  the  oceati-river , but 
that  a river  was  not  a Jiream . Mr.  T.  then  obferved,  that 
thefe  words  were  confldered  as  fynonimous  by  no  lefs  poets 
than  Milton  and  Sir  John  Denham.  By  Milton,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  leviathan  (Paradife  Loft,  book  I.),  he  fays, 

u or  that  Tea  bead 

**  Leviathan,  whom  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  huged,  that  fwim  th*  ocean  jiream .” 

And  by  Denham  in  the  firft  of  thofe  famous  lines  on  the 
Thames : 

“ O could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  Jiream 

t(  My  great  exemplar,  as  it  is  my  theme.” 

The  genius  of  the  Marquis  feemed  naturally  inclined  to 
war.  Whenever  he  went  to  bed,  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
as  he  was  going  up  ftairs,  thofe  animated  lines  of  Neptune 
to  the  Greeks,  from  the  Iliad  by  Pope  : 

“ On  dadards,  dead  to  fame, 

“ I wade  no  anger,  fur  they  feel  no  fhame  !*’ 

And  if  ever  any  one  attempted  to  prove  that  modern  war- 
riors were  equally  heroic  with  the  ancient  ones,  he  would 
indignantly  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Minerva  to  Tydides : 

G % Such 
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‘ * Such  Tydeus  was,  and  fuch  his  martial  fire ; 

“ Gods  ! how  the  fon  degenerates  from  the  fire  !’* 

We  find  that  Mr.  T.  foon  after  the  Marquis  left  him, 
came  into  the  pofleflion  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  pounds,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  a relation  of  his  wife.  A 
confiderable  part  of  this,  it  feems,  Mr.  T.  fpent  in  reliev- 
ing the  neceflities  of  his  own  relations  *,  but  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  a man  of  the  world  to  know  how  to  difpofe  of  the 
remaining  part  of  it  to  his  own  advantage.  About  five  or 
fix  years  after  this,  he  again  feems  to  have  laboured  under 
the  prefiure  of  want ; to  relieve  which,  with  incredible  di- 
ligence, he  tranflated,  and  illuftrated  with  copious  intron 
du£tions  and  fome  notes,  five  of  the  moil  abftrufe  of  Pla- 
to’s Dialogues,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  about  feven  months  \ 
the  copy  of  which  he  fold  for  no  more  than  forty  pounds  ! 

After  this,  he  wrote  his  “ Diflertation  on  the  Eleufiniart 
<c  and  Bacchic  Myfteries,’1  in  confequence  of  fome  confi- 
derable information  on  that  fubjeft  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  perufal  of  three  Greek  manuferipts  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum.  One  of  thefe,  it  feems,  is  the  Commentary  of 
Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  and  is  a folio  volume 
confiding  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages.  This  with 
the  other  two,  which  are  likewife  folio  volumes  of  no  in- 
confiderable  fize,  Mr.  T.  had  the  courage  to  copy  for  his 
own  private  ufe. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  tranflated  the  Platonic  Salluft  “ On 
“ the  Gods  and  the  World*,”  the  “ Pythagoric  Sentences 
“ of  Hemophilus  *,”  and  Five  Hymns  of  Proclus  : like- 
wife  Two  Orations  of  the  Emperor  Julian  *,  and  Five  Books 
of  Plotinus : all  which,  we  are  informed,  he  fold  for  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds  \ 

But  the  mod  laborious  of  all  his  undertakings,  and  for 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  lefs  in  proportion  than  for 
any  of  his  other  publications,  was  his  tranllation  of  Pau- 
fanias.  When  this  talk  was  fir  ft  propofed  to  Mr.  T.  by  the 

bookfeller, 
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bookfeller,  Mr.  Samuel  Patterfon,  well  known  to  the  lite- 
rary world  by  feveral  very  ingenious  publications,  happen- 
ing to  be  prefent,  obferved,  ((  that  it  was  enough  to  break  a 
man’s  heart.”  “ O (replied  the  bookfeller)  nothing  will 
break  the  heart  of  Mr.  T !”  This  Herculean  labour  our 
Platonift  accomplifhed  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months,  though 
the  notes  are  of  fuch  an  extent,  and  fo  full  of  uncommon- 
ly abftrufe  learning,  that  the  compofition  of  them  might  be 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  up  a much  longer  time.  For  that 
arduous  work,  we  almoft  bluffi  to  fay,  Mr.  T.  received  no 
more  than  fixty  pounds  *,  and  we  are  grieved  to  add,  that 
his  health  was  greatly  injured  by  his  exceffive  application 
on  that  occafion.  We  are  indeed  informed,  that  the  debi- 
lity of  his  body  became  fo  extreme  after  this,  that  at  times 
he  was  incapable  of  any  exertion  ; and  what  is  fingular,  he 
has  ever  fince  been  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  forefinger  in 
writing. 

Our  Platonift,  however,  in  a fhort  time  exhibited  an  in- 
dubitable proof  that  he  poflefles  an  ardour  which  neither 
toil  can  abate,  embarraffinents  impede,  nor  even  debility 
extinguifh  *,  and  which,  like  gunpowder  fet  on  fire,  feems 
to  rife  with  renewed  vigour,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
compreffed.  Notwithftanding  the  extreme  laffitude  of  his 
whole  bodily  frame,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  was 
able  to  write,  he  engaged,  under  the  patronage  of  an  ano- 
nymous gentleman  of  fortune,  to  tranflate  all  thofe  dia- 
logues of  Plato  which  have  not  been  clothed  in  our  native 
drefs  by  Mr.  Sydenham  and  others,  together  with  his  epif- 
tles,  in  order  that  by  revifing  what  has  been  already  done, 
lie  might  give  the  whole  of  Plato  to  the  world  in  an  Englifh 
garb.  This  great  undertaking  we  underftand  he  accom- 
pliflied  in  the  fpace  of  about  two  years  j and  the  work  now 
only  waits  for  a liberal  patronage  to  be  made  public. 


Under 
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Under  the  patronage  too  of  the  fame  gentleman,  he  has 
tranflated  the  greater  part  of  Ariftotle’s  Niceanomachaen 
Ethics,  and  at  prefent  we  hear  Meflrs.  W.  and  G.  Meredith 
have  engaged  him  to  tranflate  Ariftotle’s  Metaphyfics,  of 
which  he  has  already  nearly  accomplilhed  the  three  firft 
books. 

We  are  like  wife  happy  to  inform  the  public,  from  good 
authority,  that  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  efq,  has  been  for  ma- 
ny years  very  much  attached  to  our  Platonift  ; that  he  fre- 
quently invites  him  to  his  table  ; and  that  he  has  always 
fhewn  himfelf  active  in  promoting  his  welfare,  though  we 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  T’s  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Hollis  commenced. 

We  lhall  only  add,  that  Mr.  T.  is  at  prefent  afliftant  fe- 
cretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce  ; a fituation  which  he  obtained 
by  a very  confiderable  majority  of  votes,  through  the  uncom- 
mon exertions  of  his  friends  ; and  that  prior  to  this,  fome  of 
them  had  procured  him  a fituation  in  one  of  the  public  of- 
fices, to  the  fatigues  of  which  finding  his  ftrength  by  no 
means  adequate,  and  the  employment  appearing  to  him  ex- 
tremely fervile,  he  relinquiftied  it  almoft  immediately  after 
his  nomination,  and  compofed  the  following  lines  on  the 
occafion  : 

To  ev*ry  power  that  reigns  on  high. 

Swifter  than  light  my  thanks  fhall  fly. 

That,  from  the  B****s  dark  dungeons  free, 

I once  more  hail  fweet  liberty, 
for  fure,  I ween,  fate  ne’er  me  doom’d 
To  be  ’midft  fordid  cares  entomb’d. 

And  vilely  wafte  in  groveling  toil 
The  mid-day  blaze  and  midnight  oil. 

To  fome  poor  darkling  defk  confin’d  ; 

While  the  wing’d  energies  of  mind 
Opprefs’d  and  crufh’d,  and  vanquifh’d  lie, 

And  lofe  at  length  the  power  to  fly. 
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GENERAL  MELVILLE, 

A Man  of  amiable  manners,  and  extenfive  information, 
is  the  fon  of  a Scotch  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune.  Enter- 
ing early  into  the  army,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1756,  he  had  rifen  to  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  38th,  or 
Durore’s,  regiment  of  foot ; with  which  regiment  he  em- 
barked for  the  Weft-Indies,  and  ferved  under  General  Hop- 
fon  when  that  officer  made  his  unfuccefsful  attack  on  Mar- 
tinico. 

The  army  having  after  this  proceeded  to  Guadaloupe,  the 
major  ferved  under  General  Barrington  in  the  redu&ion  of 
that  place  ; and  when  Fort-Royal  was  taken,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  it.  No  fooner  was  he  invefted  with 
this  poll,  than  he  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  enemy ; 
but  by  a judicious  fally  he  forced  their  entrenchments,  and 
fpiked  their  cannon.  On  this  occafion  the  commafidant  was 
wounded,  but  not  fo  as  to  preclude  him  from  the  exercife  of 
his  talents,  for  he  was  entrufted  by  the  conqueror  with  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  ifland. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
38th  regiment,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  laft  regimental  pro- 
motion he  obtained  in  the  army. 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  governments  of  the  ceded 
iflands  upon  the  peace,  Colonel  Melville  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Grenada,  in  which  capacity  he  refided  on  the  fpot 
for  feveral  years,  and  acquired  a handfome  eftate  there. 

While 


A doom  like  this  be  his  alone, 

To  whom  truth’s  charms  were  never  known; 
Who  many  fleeplefs  nights  has  fpent. 

In  fchemes  full  fraught  with  cent . per  cent . 

The  Have  of  av’rice,  child  of  care. 

And  loft  to  all  that’s  good  and  fair. 
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While  in  this  fituation,  he  was  honoured  with  the  local 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  has  fince 
rifen  to  the  full  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  to  which  ftati- 
on  he  was  promoted  in  1780. 

This  gentleman  s ample  fortnne,  and  the  unfortunate  * 
accident  which  deprived  him  of  his  fight,  have  rendered 
any  profitable  poft  in  the  army  on  the  one  hand  unneceflary, 
and  on  the  other  impradlicable. 

Since  his  return  from  the  Weft-Indies,  the  general  has 
affociated  much  with  the  literary  world,  and  to  his  honour 
be  it  fpoken,  has  been  very  a&ive  in  promoting  public  cha- 
rities of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  prefent  flourifhrng  ftate 
of  the  Scots’  corporation  is  a ftrong'  evidence.  He  has  alfo 
written  two  or  three  much  efteemed  papers  for  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a member ; thefe  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfadtions. 

When  Tobago  was  relinquilhed  at  the  peace  of  1783, 
General  Melville  and  Sir  William  Younge  were  fent  to 
France  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  that  ifland,  to  folicit 
fome  terms  in  their  favour,  as  it  had  been  ceded  without  the 
neceflary  ftipulations  for  their  property.  Their  million, 
although  not  completely  fuccefsful,  was  on  the  whole  prof- 
perous. 

While  General  Melville  governed  Grenada,  a party  was 
formed,  and  fome  complaints  were  tranfmitted  home  againil 
him  : it  is  but  candid,  however,  to  fuppofe,  what  every  one 
perfonally  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  will  be  molt  rea- 
dily difpofed  to  believe,  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  oc- 
cafion,  he  conducted  himfelf,  with  a due  regard  to  propriety. 

The  General  is  a man  of  very  liberal  principles,  both  in 
refpedfc  to  politics  and  religion,  having  voted  at  the  Weft- 
minfter  eledlion  for  John  Horne  Tooke,  efq.  and  been  one 
of  the  fubferibers  to  Mr.  David  Williams’s  chapel,  in  Mor- 
timer-ftreet. 

We 

* This  melancholy  event  occurred  in  confequence  of  the  explofion  of 
fome  gun-powder,  while  in  aftual  fervice. 
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We  have  only  to  add,  that  he  is  uncommonly  {killed  in 
military  affairs,  and  that  his  general  converfation  is  rarely  to 
be  equalled  for  its  fluency  and  propriety. 


BEILBY  PORTEUS,  D.D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

RELIGION,  in  looking  round  among  her  moll  brilliant 
ornaments,  and  molt  powerful  advocates  of  the  prefent  age, 
can  hardly  fix  upon  a more  favourite  objedt,  than  the  very 
amiable  and  truly  primitive  prelate,  who  now  claims  our 
notice.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  any 
divine,  much  lefs  to  exalt  the  character  of  one  member  of 
the  epifcopacy  at  the  expence  of  another.  Still  we  are  con- 
fident, that  all  ranks  and  parties  will  agree  with  us  in  fay- 
ing, that  a more  beautiful  pi£ture  of  genuine  chriftian  fim- 
plicitv,  united  with  epifcopal  dignity,  was  never  exhibited 
to  public  obfervation,  than  in  the  fubjedt  of  this  biographi- 
cal fketch. 

Dr.  Beilby  Porteus  is  a native  of  Yorkfhire,  and  was 
born  about  1731.  His  father  was  a reputable  tradefman, 
who,  after  giving  his  fon  a good  education,  at  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Rippon,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  fent  him  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Chr ill’s  College. 
In  this  refpeclable  fociety  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  af- 
fiduous  application  to  his  ftudies,  directing  them  in  an  efpe- 
cial  manner  to  that  facred  fundtion  for  which  he  had  an 
early  predilection,  and  in  which  he  has  fince  fo  eminently 
{hone. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1752,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  year  gained  one  of  the  medals  given  for  the  befl 
clafiical  eflay  by  the  Duke  of  Newcaflle,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Univerfity. 
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March  14,  1754,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Efquire 
Beadles  of  the  Univerfity,  which  office  he  refigned  July  3, 
1-755,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  took  his  degree  of  Mailer 
of  Arts.  Nearly  about  this  period  he  was  ele£led  Fellow  of 
his  College,  and  was  made  one  of  the  preachers  at  White- 
hall chapel.  In  1759,  he  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize, 
for  the  bed  compofition  on  Death.  This  poem  evinces 
great  poetical  powers,  and  as  it  is  the  only  piece  of  his,  in 
this  line,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  public,  except  a few 
verfes  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  we  truft  that  the  reader 
will  be  pleafed  with  an  extraft  from  it  in  this  place.  The 
part  we  fele£l  is  the  poet’s  concluding  prayer  : 

tl  At  thy  good  time, 

« Let  death  approach ; I reck  not — let  him  but  come 
“ In  genuine  form,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm’d, 

“ Too  much  for  man  to  bear.  O rather  lend 
“ Thy  kindly  aid,  to  mitigate  his  dioke. 

“ And  at  that  hour  when  all  aghaft  I hand 
“ (A  trembling  candidate  for  thy  companion ) 
tf  On  this  world’s  brink,  and  look  into  the  nest : 
u When  my  foul,  flatting  from  the  dark  unknown, 

“ Calls  back  a wifhful  look,  and  fondly  clings 
“ To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  be  wrench’d 
**  From  this  fair  feene,  from  all  her  ’cuftom’d  joys, 

“ And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life, 

“ Then  fhed  thy  comforts  o’er  me;  then  put  on 
i(  The  gentled  of  thy  looks. — Let  no  dark  crimes, 

“ In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  darting  up, 

“ Plant  themfelves  round  my  couch  in  grim  array, 
u And  dab  my  bleeding  heart  with  two-edg’d  torture— 
t(  Senfe  of  pad  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 

“ Far  be  the  ghadly  crew  ! And  in  their  dead 
“ Let  cheerful  memory,  from  her  pured  cells, 

“ Lead  forth  a goodly  train  of  virtues  fair, 

“ Cherifh’d  in  earlied  youth,  now  paying  back, 

“ With  tenfold  ufury,  the  pious  care, 

And  pouring  o’er  my  wounds  the  heav’nly  balm 
tc  Of  eonfeious  innocence.  But  chiefly  Thou, 

H Whom  foft-ey’d  Pi*y  once  led  down  from  heav’a 
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“ To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 

{i  And,  oh  ! (till  harder  leflon  ! how  to  die ; 
ft  Difdain  not  Thou  to  fmooth  the  reftlefs  bed 
“ Of  ficknefs  and  of  pain.  Forgive  the  tear 
“ That  feeble  nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears, 

“ Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith, 
ft  Till  my  rapt  foul,  anticipating  heaven, 

“ Burfts  from  the  thraldom  of  incumb’ring  clay, 

<{  And,  on  the  wings  of  ecftacy  upborne, 
te  Springs  into  liberty,  and  light,  and  life  P* 

In  1760,  appeared  a fingular  piece  of  infidelity,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Man  after  God’s  own 
Heart,”  written  by  Peter  Annet,  with  a view  of  expofing 
the  facred  hiftory  to  contempt,  on  account  of  the  defers  in 
the  character  of  David.  Though  this  performance  was  ex^ 
ceedingly  deficient  in  point  of  argument,  it  was  calculated 
to  do  confiderable  mifchief  from  its  fophiftry,  boldnefs,  and 
vivacity.  On  this  account,  feveral  able  writers  undertook 
to  vindicate  the  fcriptures,  and  among  the  reft  our  ingeni- 
ous divine  publiftied  a fermon,  preached  Nov.  29,  1761, 
before  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which  he  entitled 
t(  The  Character  of  David,  King  of  Ifrael,  impartially 
ftated.” 

This  difcourfe,  it  is  fuppofed,  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Seeker,  then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  him  about  this  time  one  of  his  domeftic 
chaplains,  and  in  1762  prefented  him  to  the  redlory  of  Wit- 
terftiam,  in  Kent. 

In  1764,  that  excellent  prelate  gave  him  the  redlory  of 
Bucking,  in  the  fame  county,  and  alfo  a prebendai  flail  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough. 

May  13,  1765,  Mr.  Porteus  was  married  by  the  Archbi- 
fhop  to  Mifs  Hodgfon,  of  Pariiament-ftreet,  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  obtained  the  valuable  living  of  Hunton.  He 
was  created  dotlor  of  divinity,  July  7,  1 767,  and  in  the  month 
following  the  Archbifhop  gave  him  the  redlory  of  Lam- 
beth, 
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beth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Denne,  with  which  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  re£tory  of  Hunton. 

In  1768  Archbifhop  Seeker  died,  and  by  his  will  intrud- 
ed to  his  chaplains,  Drs.  Hortens  and  Stinton,  the  revifion 
and  publication  of  his  Le&ures  on  the  Church  Catechifm, 
Sermons,  &c.  This  trud  was  mod  faithfully  executed  ; 
and  to  the  fermons,  which  were  publifhed  in  1770,  was 
prefixed  an  elegant  memoir,  refpedfing  the  venerable  author, 
folely  written  by  Dr.  Porteus  ; this  was  reprinted  in  a fe- 
parate  form  in  1798,  with  additions,  and  it  is  furely  fuflici- 
ent  praife  to  obferve,  that  this  piece  of  biography  obtained 
the  approbation  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

In  1776,  our  Divine  became  mader  of  St.  Crofs,  an  op- 
tion of  Archbifiiop  Seeker;  and  in  January  following  he 
was  defervedly  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  bench,  by  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  Dr.  Markham  from  the  fee  of  Cheder  to  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  of  York.  This  promotion,  it  is  generally  un~ 
derdood,  was  owing  to  the  immediate  folicitation  of  the 
Queen,  to  whom  Dr.  Porteus  had  been  particularly  ac- 
ceptable as  a private  chaplain,  when  fhe  was  indifpofed.  In 
this  dation  he  conducted  himfelf  with  primitive  zeal,  and 
blended  with  true  epifcopal  dignity  all  the  fimplicity  and 
earnednefs  of  a chridian  minider. 

In  1776,  obferving  the  negligence  with  which  that  awful 
day  appropriated  by  the  church,  in  early  ages,  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  fufferings  and  death  of  the  Redeemer 
was  treated,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis,  his  lordfhip  printed 
“ An  earned  Exhortation  to  the  religious  Obfervance  of 
<c  Good  Friday,  in  a Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Lambeth.” 
This  addrefs  excited  confiderable  notice,  and  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Robert  Robinfon,  of  Cambridge,  publifhed  a pamphlet 
in  reply  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  ((  Hidory  and  Mydery 
of  Good  Friday.” 
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The  Bifhop,  however,  had  the  fatisfaCtion  to  fee  that  his 
exhortation  was  attended  with  the  defired  effects.  The  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge  feconded  his  laud- 
able endeavours,  by  caufing  his  pamphlet  to  be  printed  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  circulated  in  great  abundance,  by  which 
means,  numbers  were  induced  to  fee  the  neceffity  of  pay- 
ing a proper  refpedt  to  this  folemn  anniverfary  ; fo  that  from 
that  time  it  has  ufually  been  kept  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  with  great  ftriCtnefs. 

In  1783,  the  Bifhop  of  Chefter  preached  before  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts,  on  which 
occafion  he  pleaded  in  a forcible  and  pathetic  manner  the 
caufe  of  the  African  flaves,  in  our  Weft  Indian  fettlements. 
This  fermon  attracted  confiderable  notice ; and  led  the  way 
to  great  exertions  on  behalf  of  thofe  unfortunate  victims  of 
avarice  and  oppreffion. 

In  1787,  on  the  death  of  Bifhop  Lowth,  Dr.  Porteus  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  a circumftance  which  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaCtion  to  every  friend  of  religion,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  eftablifhment. 

In  1 792,  his  Lordfhip  was  the  means  of  founding  a fociety 
for  the  converfion  of  the  negro  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  we  have  the  fatisfaCtion  to  find  has  been  very  fuccefs- 
ful.  His  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  chriftianity  have  been 
unremitted,  and  conjluCted  upon  the  moft  liberal  principles. 
The  breath  of  cenfure  has  not  ventured  to  affail  his  name, 
even  with  the  fufpicion  of  reproach.  Men  of  all  parties 
have  concurred  in  praifing  his  candour,  faithfulnefs,  moder- 
ation, and  liberality  of  mind. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  fpirit  of  infidelity,  his  Lordfhip 
commenced  during  laffc  Lent  a feries  of  lectures  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  and  the  Divinity  of  Chrift’s 
Million,  which  he  preached  in  St.  James’s  church,  Weft- 
minfter  •,  and  which  will  be  refumed  at  the  fame  feafon  next 
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vear.  Thefe  were  delivered  every  Friday,  before  crowded 
and  admiring  audiences,  compofed  of  perfons  of  all  per- 
fuafions.  His  warm  and  impreflive  manner,  plain  but  for- 
cible language,  clear  and  convincing  arguments,  aided  by  a 
moll  captivating  eloquence,  not  only  drew  from  the  mul- 
titudes who  heard  him  the  unanimous  voice  of  applaufe, 
but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  produced  a more  fubftantial  good, 
in  bringing  convidtion  home  to  many  minds. 

The  Bifhop  is,  we  believe,  a more  frequent  preacher 
than  the  reft  of  his  brethren  ; for  he  is  not  only  ready  to 
afiift  public  charities  by  his  elocution,  but  during  his  fum- 
mer  refidence  in  the  country,  he  often  afcends  the  pulpit 
to  explain  the  principles,  and  enforce  the  precepts,  of  our 
fublime  religion. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  imperfect  fketch  of  fo  brilliant  a 
character,  without  mentioning  one  part  of  his  condudf, 
which  entitles  him  to  additional  praife.  The  point  we  al- 
lude to,  is  the  moderate  fpirit  he  has  manifefted  in  the  agi- 
tation of  political  queftions.  Though  he  has  uniformly 
voted  with  his  Majefty’s  minifters ; he  has  not  made  him- 
felf  an  adtive  partifan,  by  throwing  fewel  upon  the  unhappy 
fire  which  diftradts  the  public  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  fteered  that  pacific  courfe,  which  becomes  an  ambaf- 
fador  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; the  apoftle  of  him  who  em- 
phatically faid,  that  he  was  not  the  king  of  this  world.’’ 

Bilhop  Porteus  is  not  only  eminent  for  his  piety,  but 
alfo  for  his  literary  accompiifhments,  which  rank  him  among 
the  mod  elegant  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  ftvle  is  pure  and 
claftically  corredt,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  remarkably 
plain  and  free  from  ornament. 

Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  moft  excellent  fermons  *,  and  feveral 
Charges  and  fmall  tradts,  on  religious  fubjedts. 
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DEAN  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

THIS  venerable  divine,  fo  long,  and  fo  juftly  celebrat- 
ed for  his  commercial  fagacity,  was  born  at  Laugharn,  in 
Caermarthenfhire,  in  the  year  1712.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  having  a fmall  eftate  left  him  at  or  near  Abe- 
ryftwith,  in  Cardiganfhire,  he  removed  thither  ; and  per- 
ceiving that  his  fon  had  a turn  for  learning,  he  fent  him  to 
Ruthin  fchool  in  Denbighfhire,  where  he  made  fo  refpeft- 
able  a progrefs  in  the  claffics,  that  he  obtained  an  exhibition 
at  Jefus  College,  Oxford. 

The  journey  from  his  native  place  to  the  univerfity  was 
long,  and  at  that  time  very  tedious,  on  account  of  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  roads.  Our  young  ftudent  for  fome  time  tra- 
velled on  foot.  At  laft,  old  Mr.  Tucker  feeling  for  his 
fon’s  reputation,  as  well  as  for  his  eafe,  gave  him  his  own 
horfe,  that  he  might  vifit  Oxford  more  reputably. 

Upon  his  return,  young  Joliah,  with  true  filial  affe&ion, 
confidered  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  walk  to  Oxford,  than 
for  his  father  to  repair  on  foot  to  the  neighbouring  markets 
and  fairs,  which  had  been,  in  fa£t,  the  cafe,  owing  to  this 
new  regulation.  The  horfe  was  accordingly  returned  ; and 
our  ftudent,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  continued 
at  the  univerfity,  a&ually  trudged  backwards  and  forwards 
with  his  baggage  at  his  back  ! 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  ferved  a curacy  for  fome  time  in  Gloucefterfhire. 

About  1737,  he  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen’s  church 
in  Briftol,  and  was  appointed  minor  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  that  profound 
divine,  Dr.  Jofeph  Butler,  then  bilhop  of  Briftol,  and  af- 
terwards 
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ter  wards  of  Durham.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  bifhop 
appointed  Mr.  Tucker  his  domeftic  chaplain  ; and  the  latter 
has  told  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  they  frequently  walk- 
ed in  the  palace  gardens  in  the  dark,  generally  converting 
upon  metaphyfical  and  theological  fubjeCts. 

Oftentimes  the  good  bilhop  would  be  funk  in  a profound 
reverie,  in  which  he  would  continue  for  a confiderable  pe- 
riod, and  then  all  at  once  break  out  with  fome  Angular  re- 
mark. After  one  of  thefe  abfences  of  mind,  he  fuddenly 
aiked  Mr.  Tucker,  “ whether  he  did  not  think  it  po liable 
((  that  whole  communities  of  men  might  be  feifed  with  a 
ex  fit  of  madnefs  ?” 

The  queftion  was  fo  odd,  that  the  chaplain  was  filent, 
and  thought  the  bifhop’s  intelle&s  a little  difordered  for  the 
time.  A greater  (hare  of  experience  and  ctefer  obfervation 
of  mankind,  efpecially  during  great  political  epochs,  have, 
perhaps,  given  our  Divine  reafon  to  think  there  is  more 
jultnefs  in  the  obfervation  than  he  was  at  firft  inclined  to 
fuppofe  ! 

By  the  intereft  of  this  amiable  and  learned  prelate,  Mr. 
Tucker  obtained  a prebendal  ftall  in  the  cathedral  of  Brif- 
tol  *,  and  on  the  death  of  the  pious  and  ingenious  Mr.  Cat- 
cott,  well  known  by  his  treatife  on  the  Deluge,  and  a vo- 
lume of  excellent  fermons,  he  became  reCtor  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  parilh  confift  chiefly  of  merchants 
and  tradefmen,  a circumftance  which  greatly  aided  his  na- 
tural inclination  for  commercial  and  political  ftudies. 

In  1745,  he  preached  an  excellent  fermon  before  the 
governors  of  a very  laudable  inftitution,  then  firft  ereCfed  in 
the  city  of  Briftol.  In  this  difcourfe,  the  preacher  took  a 
courfe  which  has  rarely  been  purfued  : inftead  of  dwelling, 
as  mod  have  done,  upon  the  benevolent  tendency  of  thefe 
eftablilhments,  he  confidercd  them  “ as  fo  many  reforma- 
tories,  or  fchools,  ereded  for  the  revival  and  propagation 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  as  means  which  may  con- 
duce 
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u duce  towards  a national  reformation  in  the  common  peo- 
“ pie” 

After  mentioning,  briefly  indeed,  but  pointedly,  the  ge- 
neral depravity  of  the  lower  ranks,  he  fays,  “ Nay,  and 
ct  when  their  extravagancies  have  run  to  that  height  as  to 
((  call  for  corporal  punijhment>  and  the  cenfure  of  the  ma- 
<f  giftrate,  there  are  no  hopes  or  profpect  of  reclaiming 
<(  them  by  that  means.  For  they  have  made  it  a fort  of 
“ point  of  honour  to  outbrave  the  punifhment ; as  for  the 
((  fhame  and  infamy  attending  it,  thefe  things  make  now 
“ but  little  impreflion  on  them : fo  that  we  have  nothing 
“ left  of  difeipline  in  our  places  of  chaftifement  and  con- 
“ finement,  but  their  names.  For  our  hoifes  of  correction, 
“ as  they  are  called,  are  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  original 
(C  ends  of  their  inflitution,  that  they  corrupt  more  than  cor- 
“ reel , and  harden  rather  than  reform  ; fo  as  to  make  the 
“ young  offender,  if  fent  there,  to  be  threefold  more  the 
“ child  of  hell  than  he  was  before.” 

This  ftrong  cenfure,  perhaps,  is  full  as  applicable  to  the 
objects  upon  which  it  was  originally  made  now,  as  it  was. 
above  half  a century  back. 

When  the  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  Mr.  Tucker,  con- 
fidering  the  fubject  with  an  enlarged  mind,  took  a decided 
part  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  and  was  indeed  its  molt  able 
advocate. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill,  tranfjported  with  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  affected  to 
think  was  in  danger  by  this  ftep,  treated  our  divine  with 
great  rudenefs  and  virulence  on  the  occafion.  He  was  not 
only  feverely  attacked  in  pamphlets,  newfpapers,  and  ma- 
gazines *,  but  the  pious  people  of  Briftol,  who  had,  per- 
haps, hardened  their  hearts  into  intolerance  by  a traffic  in 
human  fleffi,  burnt  his  effigy  dreffdd  in  canonicals,  together 
with  his  letters  on  behalf  of  naturalization  ! 

In 
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In  1753,  he  publifhed  an  able  pamplet  on  the  “ Turkey 
Trade/’  in  which  he  demonflrates  the  evils  that  refult  to 
trade  in  general  from  chartered  companies. 

At  this  period,  Lord  Clare  (afterward  Earl  Nugent)  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Briftol,  which  honour  he  obtain- 
ed chiefly  through  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  Mr.  Tucker, 
whofe  influence  in  his  large  and  wealthy  parifh  was  almoft 
decifive  on  fuch  an  occafion.  In  return  for  this  favour  the 
Earl  procured  for  him  the  Deanery  of  Gloucefler,  in  1758, 
at  which  time  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

So  great  was  his  reputation  for  commercial  knowledge, 
which  to  a natiorl  fituated  like  ours  is  of  the  firfl  import- 
ance, that  Dr.  Thomas  Hayter,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  then  tutor  to  his  prefent  Majefty,  applied 
to  Dr.  Tucker  to  draw  up  a differtation  on  this  fubjedl  for 
the  perufal  of  his  royal  pupil.  It  was  accordingly  done, 
and  gave  great  fatisfadlion.  This  work,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Elements  of  Commerce,”  was  printed  in  quarto, 
but  never  publifhed. 

Dr.  Warburton,  however,  who  after  having  been  mem- 
ber of  the  fame  chapter  with  the  Dean,  at  Briftol,  became 
Bifhop  of  Gloucefler,  thought  very  differently  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  in  refpedl  to  his  talents,  and  favourite 
purfuits  ; and  faid  once,  in  his  coarfe  manner,  that  c<  his 
*£  Dean’s  trade  was  religion,  and  religion  his  trade.” 

But  in  refutation  of  this  charge,  we  might  produce  the 
Dean’s  various  publications  on  moral  and  religious  fubjedts, 
v/hich  fhew  him  to  be  not  only  deeply  verfed  in  theology, 
but  alfo,  what  is  far  better,  a man  of  genuine  philan* 

In  the  year  1771,  when  a ftrong  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  an  abolition  of  fubfeription  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, Dr.  Tucker  came  forward  as  an  able  and  moderate 
advocate  of  the  church  of  England.  Though  he  refilled 
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with  ftrong  and  clear  arguments  the  claims  of  the  petition- 
ers on  that  occafion,  he  yet  candidly  admitted  that  fome 
reformation  of  the  liturgy  was  wanted,  and  inftanced  par- 
ticularly the  Athanafian  Creed,  which  he  confidered  as  too 
fcholaftic  and  refined,  for  a popular  confeflion  of  faith,  and 
as  the  Nicene  Creed  is  admitted,  he  further  deemed  the 
other  to  be  fuperfluous. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  “ Directions  for  Travel- 
lers,” in  which  he  lays  down  excellent  rules,  by  which  gen- 
tlemen who  vifit  foreign  countries  may  not  only  improve 
their  own  minds,  but  turn  their  obfervations  to  the  benefit 
of  their,  native  country. 

That  excellent  prelate,  Archbilhop  Seeker,  was  highly 
pleafed  with  this  ufeful  performance,  and  fent  the  author 
fome  obfervations  which  he  had  made  in  the  courfe  of  his 
perufal  of  it.  The  public  would  be  much  gratified  by  a new 
edition  of  thefe  “ Directions,”  with  the  Archbifhop’s  ob- 
fervations annexed. 

In  1772,  the  Dean  printed  a fmall  volume  of  Sermons, 
in  which  he  explains  the  doCtrines  of  eleftion  and  jufification , 
upon  fcriptural  grounds,  in  oppofition  to  what  has  been  cal- 
led the  evangelical  fyjlem  of  faith . At  that  time  a very  vio- 
lent difpute  was  carried  on  between  the  Calviniftick  and 
the  Arminian  Methodifts,  the  former  headed  by  Mefirs. 
Toplady  and  Hill,  and  the  latter  by  the  Mefirs.  Wefleys  and 
Fletcher. 

The  year  following  he  publifhed  “ Letters  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kippis,  wherein  the  claim  of  the  church  of  England  to 
an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  a power  of  decree- 
ing rites  and  ceremonies,  is  difeufled  and  afeertained,”  &c. 
8 vo. 

The  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in 
North  America,  began  now  to  afiume  a very  ferious  and 
portentous  afpeCt,  and  nothing  lefs  than  an  open  rupture 
H 2 por- 
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was  expe&ed,  in  confequence  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  one, 
and  the  firmnefs  of  the  other. 

The  Dean  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  this  conteft.  He 
examined  the  affair  with  a very  different  eye  from  that  of 
a party-man,  or  an  interefted  merchant,  and  he  difcovered, 
as  he  conceived,  that  both  Tides  would  be  better  off  by  an 
abfolute  reparation.  The  more  he  thought  on  this-fubjeCG 
the  more  he  was  perfuaded  that  extenfive  colonies  were 
an  evil,  rather  than  a benefit  to  any  commercial  nation. 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  he  publifhed  his  “ Thoughts 
upon  the  Difpute  between  the  Mother  Country  and  Ame- 
rica.” He  demonflrated  that  the  latter  could  not  be  con- 
quered, and  that  if  it  could,  the  purchafe  would  be  dear- 
ly bought.  He  warned  this  country  againft  commencing  a 
war  with  the  colonies,  and  advifed  that  they  fhould  be  left 
to  themfelves,  an  event  which  would  be  productive  of  infi- 
nite good  to  Great  Britain. 

This  pofition  and  advice  ftartled  all  parties,  as  well  thofe 
who  were  advocates  for  American  freedom,  as  thofe  who 
were  zealots  for  coercive  meafures  and  taxation.  By  both 
the  Dean  was  ccnfidered  as  a fort  of  madman,  who  had 
rambled  out  of  the  proper  line  of  his  profeffion  to  com- 
mence political  quack  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  thofe  two 
great  men,  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Edmund  Burke,  treated  the 
DoClor’s  hypothefis  with  great  contempt,  though  the  one 
was  the  champion,  of,  and  and  the  other  an  enemy  to,  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burke’s  language  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  refpeCt- 
ing  the  Dean’s  propofal  was,  indeed,  exceeding  harfh  and 
illiberal.  In  his  famous  fpeech  on  American  taxation,  April 
13th,  1774?  this  famous  orator  called  him  “ the  advocate 
“ of  the  court  faCtion,  and  I fuppofe,”  he  adds,  “ that  his 
((  earneft  labours  in  this  vineyard  will  raife  him  to  a bifhop- 

rick.”  The  Dean  was  actually  roufed  into  refentment 
on  this  occafion,  and  he  accordingly  publifhed  a letter  to 
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Mr.  Burke,  in  which  he  not  only  vindicates  the  purity  of  his 
own  principles,  but  retorts  upon  his  adverfary  in  very 
forcible  and  manly  terms. 

The  ground  of  Mr.  Burke’s  enmity  to  the  Dean,  was  the 
latter’s  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  his  being  admitted  to  repre- 
fent  Briftol  in  parliament.  Dr.  Tucker  had  a high  opinion 
of  Lord  Nugent’s  parliamentary  condudV  and  abilities,  added 
to  which,  he  owed  him  mqch  on  the  fcore  of  gratitude.  He 
therefore  confidered  himfelf  as  bound  to  fupport  his  in- 
tereft  in  Briftol,  with  all  the  power  he  pofleffied.  This  ex- 
cited Mr.  Burke’s  diflike  to  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter,”  and 
ffiarpened  his  wit  on  the  fubjedt  of  his  political  opinions. 

Our  author,  however,  went  on  vindicating  and  enforc- 
ing his  favourite  fyftem,  in  fpite  of  all  the  obloquy  with 
which  it  was  treated  both  in  the  fenate  and  from  the  prefs. 
As  the  war  proceeded,  many  intelligent  perfons  began  to 
fee  more  truth  and  reafon  in  his  fentiments,  and  time  has 
at  laft  demonftrated  that  he  was  completely  in  the  right. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  that  unhappy  conteft,  the  Dean  af- 
fumed  the  appellation  of  Cassandra,  alluding  to  the  ill 
fuccefs  with  which  his  warnings  had  been  attended.  This 
(ignature  is  found  at  the  end  of  thofe  hints  and  ffiort  ef- 
fays  which  he  frequently  printed  in  the.  newfpapers,  and 
which  it  were  to  be  wilhed  fome  perfon  would  collect  and 
preferve,  left  they  ftiould  fink  into  unmerrited  oblivion. 

When  the  terrors  of  an  invalion  were  very  prevalent,  in 
1779,  the  Dean  circulated,  in  a variety  of  periodical  pub- 
lications, fome  of  the  moft  fenfible  obfervations  that  were 
ever  made  on  the  fubjedt,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
people.  He  ftates  at  length,  and  with  great  accuracy,  the 
numerous  difficulties  that  muft  attend  the  attempt  to  in- 
vade this  country,  and  the  (till  greater  ones  that  muft  be  en- 
countered by  the  invaders  after  their  landing.  Thofe  obferva- 
tions 
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tions  have  been  reprinted  with  good  effeCt,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  war. 

In  1 78 1,  the  Dean  publifhed,  what  he  had  printed  long 
before,  “ A Treatife  on  Civil  Government,”  in  which  his 
principal  defign  is  to  counteract  the  doCtrines  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers.  The  book  made  a 
confiderable  noife,  and  was  very  fharply  attacked  by  feveral 
able  writers  on  the  democratic  fide  of  the  queftion,  particu- 
larly by  Dr.  Towers. 

The  year  following  he  clofed  his  political  career  with  a 
pamphlet  entitled  **  Cui  Bono.  ?”  in  which  he  balances  the 
profit  and  lofs  of  each  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  reca- 
pitulates all  his  former  pofitions  on  the  fubjeCt  of  war  and 
cblonial  pofleffions. 

His  publications  fince  that  period  have  confided  of  fome 
traCts  on  the  commercial  regulations  of  Ireland,  on  the  ex- 
portation of  woollens,  and  on  the  iron  trade. 

In  1777,  he  publifhed  feventeen  practical  fermons,  in  one 
volume,  octavo.  In  the  year  17  78,  one  of  his  parifhioners, 
Mifs  Pelloquin,  a maiden  lady  of  large  fortune  and  molt 
exemplary  piety,  bequeathed  to  the  Dean  her  dwelling- 
houfe  in  Queen-Square,  Briftol,  with  a very  handfome  le- 
gacy, as  a tedimony  of  her  great  elteem  for  his  worth  and 
talents. 

It  (hould  be  recorded  to  his  praife,  that  though  enjoying 
but  very  moderate  preferment  (for  to  a man  of  no  paternal 
eftate,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  the  Deanery  of  Glou- 
cefter  is  no  very  advantageous  fituation),  he  has,  notwith- 
ftanding,  been  a liberal  benefactor  to  feveral  public  inftitu- 
tions,  and  a diftinguifhed  patron  of  merit. 

The  celebrated  John  Henderfon,  of  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  and  fupported  there  at 
the  Dean’s  expence,  when  he  had  no  means  whatever  of 
gratifying  his  ardent  define  for  ftudy. 

We 
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We  (hall  mention  another  inftance  of  generofity  in  this 
place,  which  refle&s  the  greated  honour  upon  the  Dean. 
About  the  year  1790,  he  thought  of  refigning  hisre&oryin 
Briftol,  and  without  communicating  his  defign  to  any  other 
perfon,  he  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  in  whofe  gift  it  is, 
for  leave  to  quit  it  in  favour  of  his  curate,  a mod  deferving 
man,  with  a large  family. 

His  Lordthip  was  willing  enough  that  he  Ihould  give  up 
the  living,  but  he  refufed  him  the  liberty  of  nominating  his 
fucceflor.  On  this  the  Dean  refoived  to  hold  the  living  him- 
felf,  till  he  could  find  a fit  opportunity  to  fucceed  in  hib  ob- 
ject. After  weighing  the' matter  fnore' deliberately,  he 
communicated  hiswifh  to  his  parifiiioner.s,  and  advifed  them 
to  draw  up  a petition  to  the  Chancellor  in  favour  of  the 
citrate.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  figned  by  all  of 
them,  without  any  exception,  either  on  the  part  of  the  dif- 
fenters  or  others. 

The  Chancellor  being  touched  with  this  teftimony  of  love 
between  a clergyman  and  his  people,  yielded  at  lad  to  the 
application  ; in  confequence  of  which  the  Dean  cheerfully 
refigned  the  livjng  to  a fuccefior  well  qualified  to  tread  in 
his  dep§. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  refided  at  GJouceder*,  viewing 
his  approaching  diffolution,  which  in  the  courfe  of  nature 
cannot  be  long,  with  the  placid  mind  of  a Chridian,  con- 
fcious  of  having  done  his  duty  both  to  God  and  Man. 

Here  follows  a pretty  correct  lid  of  the  Dean’s  works  : 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  CONTROVERSIAL. 

i.  A Sermon,  preached  before  the  governors  of  ;he  infirmary  of  Brif- 
tol, 1745* 

2»  Letters  in  Behalf  of  the  Naturalization  of  the  Jews. 

3.  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  1772. 

4.  Six  Sermons,  izmo.  1773. 

5.  Letter 

* He  married  a Mrs.  Crowe,  of  that  city,  in  1781. 
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5.  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis,  on  his  Vindication  of  the  Proteftant  diflenting 
Minifters. 

6.  Two  Sermons  and  Four  Tracts. 

7.  View  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  and  Socinian 
Syftems,  and  Seventeen  Sermons,  1777. 

POLITICAL  ANP  COMMERCIAL. 

, I 

8.  A Pamphlet  on  the  Turkey  Trade. 

9.  A brief  View  of  the  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  which  attend  a 
Trade  with  France. 

10.  Reflexions  on  the  Expediency  of  naturalifing  foreign  Proteftants, 
and  a Letter  to  a Friend  on  the  fame  SubjeX. 

11.  The  Pleas  and  Arguments  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies 
ftated. 

1 2.  A Letter  to  Mr.  Burke. 

13.  Quere,  whether  a Connexion  with,  or  Separation  from,  America, 
would  be  for  national  Advantage  ? 

1 4.  Anfwers  to  ObjeXions  againft  the  Separation  from  America. 

15.  A Treatifeon  Civil  Government. 

16.  Cut  Bono  ? 

17.  Four  Letters  on  national  SubjeXs. 

1 8.  Sequel  to  Sir  William  Jones  on  Government. 

19.  On  the  Difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

20.  Several  Papers  under  the  lignature  of  Caftandra,  &c.  on  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  an  invaflon. 

21.  A Treatife  on  Commerce.  (Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  fays  that  this  was  printed,  but  never  publifhed.) 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

22.  DireXions  for  Travellers. 

23.  Cautions  againft  the  Ufe  of  Spirituous  Liquors. 

£4.  A TraX  againft  the  Diverfions  of  Code -fighting,  &c. 

Wo 
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ADMIRAL  LORD  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  thought  of  the  origin  of  the 
prefent  war,  or  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted ; whatever  humiliating  ideas  may,  on  fome  grounds, 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  Englifhmen,  -while  they  are  reviewing 
the  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  and  eventful  conteft  ; — 
there  can  (till  be  but  one  opinion  refpeCting  the  conduCt  of 
our  naval  commanders,  in  general : and  every  Britilh  heart 
muft  glow  with  rapture  at  the  confideration,  that  the  ho- 
nour of  the  national  flag,  fo  far  from  being  tarnifhed  in  a 
fingle  inftance,  has  received  greater  luftre  than  ever  diftin- 
guifhed  it  at  any  former  period. 

Among  the  eminent  names  whom  the  pen  of  the  hiflori- 
an  will  have  to  dwell  upon  with  peculiar  fatisfaCtion,  when 
engaged  in  recording  the  naval  events  of  the  prefent  war, 
that  of  Adam  Lord  Duncan  will  be  proudly  confpicuous. 

This  diftinguifhed  veteran  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  Scot- 
land, July  i ft,  173 1,  and  was  the  younger  fon  of  a very 
ancient  and  reputable  family,  'which  has  for  a long  feries  of 
years  held  the  lordfhip  of  Lundie  in  the  (hire  of  Perth.  The 
family  eftate,  the  rental  of  which  is  about  50c/.  a-year, 
came  to  Lord  Duncan  about  two  years  ago,  in  confequence 
of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Colonel  Duncan. 

The  younger  branches,  even  of  a refpeCtable  family,  have 
generally  to  force  their  way  in  life  by  their  own  merits  and 
exertions.  Lord  Duncan  accordingly  owed  but  little  to  his 
relations.  He  was  very  early  fent  to  fea,  a profeflion  which 
cofts  but  a trifle  in  the  outfet,  and  is  generally  attended  with 
but  fmall  expence  after  the  young  adventurer  is  thus  difpof- 
ed  of.  Much  is  not  known  of  the  admiral’s  early  fervices  ; 
^ut  we  are  warranted  in  conjecturing  that  they  muft 

have 
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have  been  meritorious,  by  his  attaining  to  the  rank  of  pofl- 
captain,  February  25th,  17 6f,  at  which, time  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Valiant.  About  this  period, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  friendffiip  of  that  gallant  officer 
of  the  old  fchool,  Lord  Keppel,  and  was  with  him  at  the 
taking  of  the  Havannah  ; and  when  Keppel  was  appointed 
to  a flag,  he  chofe  Duncan  to  be  his  captain. 

He  was  alfo  a member  of  the  court-martial  which  fat  np- 
on  the  trial  of  that  diftinguifhed  veteran  *,  and  continued 
attached  to  him  by  the  RrongeR  ties  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
fhip,  till  his  death. 

On  September  24th,  1787,  he  was  made  a rear-admiral *, 
in  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral ; and 
in  1795,  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue. 

Hitherto  he  had  moved  on  in  his  profeffion  regularly,  but 
with  little  notice,  for  it  had  not  been  his  lot  to  get  employ- 
ed on  any  fervice  that  was  likely  to  bring  him  forward  to 
the  public  view. 

His  appointment,  at  laR,  to  that  Ration,  in  which  he 
has  all  at  once  obtained  laurels  equal  to  thofe  which  adorn 
the  brows  of  men  who  have  been  more  extenfively  employ- 
ed, feems  to  have  been  owing  to  his  relationfifip  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Dundas,  whofe  niece  he  married,  and  by  whom  he 
has  feveral  children. 

This  alliance  procured  for  him  an  appointment  which  it 
was  underftood  he  was  bed  fitted  for,  the  north-fea  Ration. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  reflect  upon  his  Lordfhip  to  fay,  that  his 
circumRances  Rood  in  need  of  his  being  thus  employed. 
With  hardly  any’ other  fortune  than  his  half-pay  as  an  ad- 
miral, it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  be  anxious  to  get 
engaged  in  adlive  fervice,  for  the  benefit  of  a wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved.  The  fcene  of  adlion  which  he 
chofe  was  an  arduous  one.  The  feverity  of  the  winter 
feafon,  in  that  fea,  muR  alfo  have  been  very  trying  to  a 
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man  of  his  Lordfhip’s  time  of  life.  Moreover  he  had  to  en- 
counter with  difficulties  ftill  more  troublefome  and  painful 
to  a Britifh  officer : we  allude  to  the  mutinous  fpirit  which 
prevailed  in  his  fleet,  in  common  with  the  other  naval  flqua- 
drons  in  the  Channel. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  unpleafant  circumftances,  his 
Loraffiip  manifefted  a cool  and  fteady  mind.  He  kept  his 
ftation  with  fuch  perfevering  ardour,  that  in  the  moll  boif- 
terouS  feafon  of  the  year,  that  the  enemy  could  not  by  any 
means  effect  their  defign  of  efcaping  from  their  ports.  The 
indefatigable  Admiral  continued  blockading  them,  either 
with  the  whole,  or  part  of  his  fquadron,  till  the  fummer 
of  1797,  when  the  mutiny  raged  in  his  fleet  in  a moll 
alarming  manner.  Even  when  he  was  left  with  only  three 
{hips,  he  ftill  remained  firm  in  his  ftation  off  the  Texel,  and 
fucceeded  in  keeping  the  Dutch.  Ihips  from  proceeding  to 
fea  •,  a circumftance,  in  all  probability,  of  as  high  confe- 
quence  to  the  nation  as  his  fubfequent  vicftory. 

His  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  will  beft  be  feen 
from  the  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the  crew  of  his  own 
fhip,  on  June  3d,  1797,  and  which,  as  a piece  of  artlefs 
and  affe£ting  oratory,  cannot  but  be  admired  by  the  moPc 
faftidious  tafte.  His  men  being  affembled,  the  Admiral  thus 
addreffed  them  from  the  quarter  deck  : 

“ My  lads — I onee  more  ®call  you  together,  with  a for-* 
€t  rowful  heart,  from  what  I have  lately  feen — the  difaffec- 
“ tion  of  the  fleets  ; I call  it  difajfe  Elion,  for  the  crews  have 
<c  no  grievances.  To  be  deferted  by  my  fleet,  in  the  face  of 
“ an  enemy,  is  a difgrace  which  I believe  never  before  hap- 
t(  pened  to  a Britifh  Admiral : nor  could  I have  fuppofed  it 
“ poffible.  My  greateft  comfort  under  God  is,  that  I have 
“ been  fupported  by  the  officers,  feamen,  and  marines  of 
u this  Jhip  ; for  which,  with  a heart  overflowing  with  gra- 
“ titude,  I requeft  you  to  accept  my  Aicere  thanks. 

“ I flatter 
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“ I flatter  myfelf  much  good  may  refult  from  your  exam- 
u pie,  by  bringing  thofe  deluded  people  to  a fenfe  of  the 
((  duty  which  they  owe,  not  only  to  their  King  and  Coun- 
(C  try,  but  to  themfejves.  The  Britifh  Navy  has  ever  been 
“ the  fupport  of  that  Liberty  which  has  been  handed  down 
4C  for  us  by  our  anceftors,  and  which,  I truft,  we  fhall  main- 
u tain  to  the  lateft  pofterity  ; and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
“ unanimity  and  obedience. 

“ This  fhip’s  company,  and  others  wrho  have  diftinguifh- 
^ ed  themfelves  by  their  loyalty  and  good  order,  deferve  to 
<f  be,  and  doubtlefs  will  be,  the  favourites  of  a grateful 
u cbuntry  ; they  will  alfo  have  from  their  inward  feelings  a 
“ comfort  wdiich  muft  be  lading,  and  not  like  the  fleeting 
“ and  falfe  confidence  of  thofe  w-ho  have  fwerved  from 
their  duty  | 

‘c  It  has  often  been  my  pride  with  you  to  look  into  the 
<i  Texel,  and  fee  a foe  which  dreaded  coming  out  to  meet 
“ us. — My  pride  is  now  humbled  indeed  ! — My  feelings  are 
(C  not  eafily  to  be  exprefled  ! — Our  cup  has  overflowed  and 
((  made  us  wanton.  The  all-wife  Providence  has  given 
us  this  check  as  a warning,  and  I hope  we  fhall  improve 
“ by  it.  On  Him,  then,  let  us  truft,  where  our  only  fecuri- 
i(  ty  can  be  found. 

<c  I find  there  are  many  good  men  among  us  j for  my 
own  part,  I have  had  full  Confidence  of  all  in  this,,  {hip  : 
“ and  once  more  beg  to  exprefs  my  approbation  of  your 
“ conducf. 

<£  May  God,  who  has  thus  far  conduced  you,  continue 
u to  do  fo ; and  may  the  Britifh  Navy,  the  glory  and  fup- 
“ port  of  our  country,  be  reftored  to  its  wonted  fplendour, 
i(  and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the  terror 
££  of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be  effe&ed  by  a ftricb 
£<  adherence  to  our  duty  and  obedience  *,  and  let  us  pray 
“ that  the  Almigh  r God  may  keep  us  in  the  right  way 
*'{  of  thinking.  God  biefs  you  all  1” 


The 
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The  crew  of  the  Venerable  were  fo  affe&ed  by  this  im- 
preffive  addrefs,  that  on  retiring  there  was  not  a dry  eye 
among  them. 

On  the  fuppreffion  of  the  mutiny,  the  Admiral  refumed 
his  ftation  with  his  whole  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Holland,  either 
to  keep  the  Dutch  fquadron  in  the  Texel,  or  to  attack  them 
if  they  fhould  attempt  to  come  out.  It  has  lince  been  difco- 
vered,  that  theobjeft  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France,  was  to  invade  Ireland,  where  doubtlefs 
they  would  have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  numerous 
bodies  of  the  difaffe&ed.  Hence  it  will  be  fee'n,  that  the 
object  of  watching  and  checking  the  motions  of  the  Dutch 
Admiral  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence. 

After  a long  and  very  vigilant  attention  to  the  important 
truft  repofed  in  him,  the  Englifh  Admiral  was  neceffitatedto 
repair  to  Yarmouth-roads  to  refit.  The  Batavian  command- 
er feized  this  favourable  interval,  and  proceeded  to  fea. 
That  a£Hve  officer,  Capt.  Trollope,  however,  was  upon 
the  look-out,  and  having  difcovered  the  enemy,  immediate- 
ly difpatched  a veflel  with  the  glad  intelligence  to  Admiral 
Duncan,  who  loft  not  an  inftant  of  time,  but  puffied  out  at 
once,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  O&ober,  fell  in 
with  Capt.  Trollope’s  fquadron  of  obfervations,  with  the 
fignal  flying  for  an  enemy  to  the  leeward. 

By  a nvafterly  manoeuvre,  the  Admiral  placed  himfelf 
between  them  and  the  Texel,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from 
re-entering  without  riflcing  an  engagement.  An  a&ion  ac- 
cordingly took  place  between  Camperdown  and  Egmopt,  in 
nine  fathoms  water,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  coaft.  The 
Admiral’s  own  Do  ip,  in  purfuance  of  a plan  of  naval  evolu- 
tion which  he  had  long  before  determined  to  carry  into  effect, 
broke  the  enemy’s  line,  and  clofely  engaged  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral De  Winter,  who,  after  a moft  gallant  defence,  was 
obliged  to  ftrike.  Eight  (hips  were  taken,  two  of  which 
carried  flags  ! 


All- 
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All  circumftances  confidered — the  time  o£  the  year,  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nearnefs  to  a dangerous  fhore 
— this  adtion  will  be  pronounced  by  every  judge  of  nautical 
affairs,  to  be  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  that  graces  our  annals. 

The  nation  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  merit  and  confe- 
quence  of  this  glorious  vidlory  : politicians  beheld  in  it  the 
annihilation  of  the  defigns  of  our  combin’d  enemies;  na- 
val men  admired  the  addrefs  and  fkill  which  were  difplayed 
by  the  Englifh  commander  in  his  approaches  to  the  attack  ; 
and  the  people  at  large  were  tranfported  with  admiration, 
joy,  and  gratitude. 

The  honours  which  were  inftantly  conferred  upon  the 
venerable  Admirable,  received  the  approbation  of  men 
of  all  parties.  October  21  ft,  1797,  he  was  created  Lord 
Vifcount  Duncan  of  Camperdown,  and  Baron  Duncan  of 
Lundie  in  the  (hire  of  Perth.  On  his  being  introduced  in- 
to the  Houfe  of  Peers,  on  November  the  8th,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe, 
and  in  his  fpeech  faid  : “ He  congratulated  his  Lordfhip 
« upon  his  accefiion  to  the  honour  of  a diftinguifhed  feat 
« in  that  place,  to  which  his  very  rneretorious  and  utipa - 
“ ralleled  profefhonal  conduct  had  defervedly  raifed  him ; 
“ that  conduct  (the  Chancellor  added)  was  fuch  as  not  only 
« merited  the  thanks  of  their  Lordfhips’  Houfe,  but  the 
“ gratitude  and  applaufe  of  the  Country  at  large  : it  had 
« been  inftrumental,  under  the  aufpices  of  Providence,  in 
“ eftablifhing  the  fecurity  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions,  and 
“ fruftrating  the  ambitions  and  deftructive  defigns  of  the 
“ enemy.” 

In  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  a penfion  of  2000/.  per 
annum  was  granted  his  Lordfhip,  for  himfelf  and  the  two 
next  heirs  of  the  peerage. 

In  perfon,  Lord  Duncan  is  of  a manly,  athletic  form, 
fix  feet  three  inches  high,  erect  and  graceful,  with  a coun- 
tenance that  indicates  great  intelligence  and  benevolence. 

His 
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His  private  character  is  that  of  a moft  affe&ionate  re- 
lative, a fteady  friend,  and,  what  crowns  the  whole  with 
a luftre  fuperior  to  all  other  qualities  or  diftin&ions,  he  is 
a man  of  great  and  unaffe&ed  piety. 

The  latter  virtue  may  excite  in  fome  perfons  a fmile  of 
contempt ; but  the  liberal  minded  will  be  pleafed  to  read 
that  Lord  Duncan  feels  it  an  honour  to  be  a chriftian. 

He  encourages  religion  by  his  own  practice  ; and  the  pub- 
lic obfervance  of  it  has  been  always  kept  up  where  he  has 
held  the  command. 

When  the  vi&ory  was  decided,  which  has  immortalized 
his  name,  his  LordfHip  ordered  the  crew  of  his  fhip  to  be 
called  together,  and  at  their  head,  upon  his  bended  knees, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who  was  greatly  af- 
fe£ted  with  the  fcene,  he  folemnly  and  pathetically  offered 
up  praife  to  the  God  of  Battles  ! 

Let  it  be  added  here,  that  his  demeanour,  when  all  eye» 
were  upon  him,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  day 
of  general  thankfgiving,  was  fo  humble,  modeft,  and  de- 
vout, as  greatly  to  increafe  that  admiration  which  his  fer- 
vices  had  procured  him. 

In  fhort,  Lord  Duncan  is  one  more  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  the  aflertion,  that  piety  and  courage  are  infeparably  al- 
lied ; and  that  the  latter  quality,  without  the  former,  lofes 
its  principal  virtue. 
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DR.  SAMUEL  HORSLEY, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

OF  all  the  right  reverend  members  of  the  epifcopal  bench, 
no  one  has  obtained  more  celebrity  than  this  learned  prelate. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  a Bifhop  who  has  fo  greatly  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  political,  as  well  as  theological,  con- 
troverfy,  will  be  regarded  by  different  men  with  very  op- 
pofite  fentiments.  Our  aim,  however,  has  no  exclufive  re- 
ference to  either  of  thefe  objects  *,  and  therefore  we  fhall 
fludy  to  give  a faithful  delineation  of  the  character  before 
us,  without  the  flighted  attention  to  the  fpirit  of  party, 
whether  that  party  be  of  a religious  or  political  complexion. 

Dr.  Samuel  Horfley  is  the  eldeft  of  the  three  fons  of  the 
three  fons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horfley,  formerly  minifler  of 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  The  grandfather  of  the  Bifhop 
was  bred  a diflenting  divine,  but  he  afterwards  thought  pro- 
per to  conform  to  the  eflablifhment. 

His  Lordfhip  was  born  about  the  year  1737,  and  re- 
ceived the  ground- work  of  his  education  at  Weflminfter 
fchool,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

He  applied  himfelf,  while  there,  chiefly  to  the  fludy  of 
mathematics ; and  not  content  with  carefully  reading  the 
writings  of  the  acutefl  of  the  moderns  in  that  line,  he 
went  back  to  the  profoundeft  of  the  ancients,  and  made 
himfelf  thoroughly  mafler  of  their  moft  intricate  reafonings. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Mafler  of  Arts,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  private  tutor  to  the  prefent 
Earl  of  Aylesford.  From  that  Univerfity  he  received  a de- 
gree of  Doftorof  Law's,  and  in  1769  printed  at  the  Claren- 
don 
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don  prefs,  his  edition  of  the  Inclinations  of  Apollonius,  a 
geometrical  work  of  confiderable  value,  though  exceedingly 
abftrufe.  Previous  to  his  time,  mathematical  learning  had 
been  in  little  repute  at  Oxford  *,  but  fince  that  period  it  has 
grown  into  faffiion  there,  fo  that  this  Univerfity  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  fall  ffiort  of  her  filler,  in  that  great  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

Here  our  author  firft  conceived  the  defign  of  publifhing 
a complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ; to 
which  end  he  began  to  colledl  the  neceflary  materials. 

On  leaving  the  Univerfity,  Dr.  Horfley  came  to  London, 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  alfo  chofen  fecretary  in  1773.  He  continued  to 
ferve  that  office,  with  the  greateft  credit  to  himfeif,  as  well 
as  benefit  to  the  fcientific  world,  till  the  refignation  of  the 
late  prefident.  Sir  John  Pringle,  when  finding  that  the  con - 
noijfeurs  and  virtuofi  were  gaining  ground,  he  retired. 

Soon  after  his  fettling  in  the  metropolis,  Dr.  Horfiey  was 
noticed  by  that  obferving  and  excellent  prelate,  Biffiop 
Lowth,  who  invited  him  to  become  his  domeftic  chaplain. 
It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  at  this  time  he  was  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  not  being  quite  orthodox  in  his  theological  fenti- 
ments,  and  thofe  who  pretended  to  fmell  herefy  in  him, 
wondered  at  Biftiop  Lowth’ s taking  him  under  his  patron- 
age. The  only  grounds  for  this  fufpicion,  were  his  being 
a profound  mathematician,  and  his  clofe  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Maty  and  other  men  of  fcience,  who  wrere  avowed  Socinians. 

In  1774,  Biffiop  Lowth  prefented  him  to  the  redlories  of 
St.  Mary  Newington  and  Albury,  both  in  the  county  of 
Surrey  5 and  in  the  coi^rfe  of  the  fame  year  he  married  a 
Mifs  Botnam. 

In  1776,  he  publiffied  propofals  for  a complete  and  ele- 
gant edition  of  the  works  of  the  immortal  New'ton,  which 
appeared  in  1779,  in  five  volumes  quarto,  with  an  excellent 
dedication  to  the  kin?  in  Latin. 
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It  was  expelled  that  a large  memoir  refpefring  the  Prince 
of  Philofophers  would  have  been  prefixed  to  this  edition* 
and  confiderable  difappointment  was  of  courfe  experienced 
by  the  public,  when  nothing  of  this  kind  appeared.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  learned  editor  gave  room  for  this  expec- 
tation, and  had  a&ually  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  life.  He 
moreover  had  converfed  with  Dr.  Johnfon  upon  the  fubjeft, 
who  advifed  him  to  write  it  in  Latin,  as  bed  fuited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chara&er.  This  biographical  defideratiwi>  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  made  its  appearance ; and  we  are  appre- 
henfive  that  it  never  will. 

In  1778,  when  the  controverfy  was  on  foot  between  Drs. 
^rieftly,  Price,  and  others,  refpe&ing  materialifm,  and 
philofophical  neceflity,  Dr.  Horfiey  preached  a fermon  on 
Good  Friday  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  he  afterwards 
publifhed.  In  this  ingenious  difcourfe  he  reconciles,  with 
much  force  of  argument,  the  do£lrine  of  divine  provi- 
dence with  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  combats  the  necef- 
farian  hypothefis  with  great,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  complete  fuccefs. 

About  this  time  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Albans,  by  Bifhop  Lowth,  who  in  1782  prefented  him  to 
the  valuable  living  of  South  Weald  in  Eflex. 

In  1783  Dr.  Prieftley  publifhed  his  celebrated  work  the 
“ Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity.”  It  need 
hardly  be  mentioned,  that  the  principal  defign  of  this  work 
was  to  overthrow  the  catholic  do£trine  refpe&ing  Chrift’s 

Great  was  the  triumph  manifefted  by  the  Unitarian  party 
on  the  publication  of  this  elaborate  hiftory.  The  outcry 
made  by  them  on  the  occafion,  naturally  roufed  the  atten- 
tion of  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  orthodox  confeflion,  and 
Dr.  Horfiey  feized  this  opportunity  of  (hewing,  not  only 
the  foundnefs  of  his  faith,  but  his  abilities  for  the  moft  in- 
tricate branches  of  theological  controverfy. 
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In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  he  delivered  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  a charge,  in  which  he  ex- 
prefsly  controverted  the  Socinian  pofition — that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  not  maintained  by  the  Chriftian 
church  in  the  firft  three  centuries  ; and  he  not  only  gave 
a flat  contradi&ion  to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  aflertion  on  this  point, 
but  charged  him  with  having  taken,  without  acknowlege- 
ment,  the  whole  of  his  argument  from  Zwicker  and  other 
eminent  Socinians  of  the  laft  century. 

This  difcourfe,  at  the  requeft  of  his  reverend  auditory, 
was  printed,  with  an  appendix,  explaining  and  confirming 
the  pofitions  which  it  contained. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  pen  is  that  of  a ready  writer,  was 
not  to  be  daunted  at  meeting  with  of  formidable  an  antago- 
iiifib  ; on  the  contrary,  he  rufhed  at  once  into  the  battle, 
with  the  impetuofity  of  a man  who  feemed  to  place  all  his 
reputation,  as  a combatant,  upon  the  event  of  this  conteft. 
He,  of  courfe,  inftantly  replied  to  the  Archdeacon,  in  a 
feries  of  letters,  which  contained  all  his  former  aflertions, 
exprefled  in  a more  confident  tone  than  before.  Dr.  Horf- 
ley  was  aware  of  the  advantage  which  the  precipitancy  of 
his  opponent  had  given  him,  and,  therefore,  in  his  anfwer, 
which  was  alfo  in  the  epiftolary  form,  he  noticed  the  fre- 
quent flips  in  Greek  quotation,  and  reference,  which  the 
Do&or  had  made  •,  and,  with  great  adroitnefs,  left  it  to  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  fo  hafty  and  incautious  an  hifto- 
rian  was  to  be  depended  upon  in  a matter  of  fuch  import- 
ance. 

But  he  did  not  merely  expofe  the  Doctor’s  miftakes.  He 
followed  up  the  attack  by  numerous  proofs  in  behalf  of  the 
common  belief,  drawn  from  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
and  the  pureft  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  The  difplay  of 
reading  and  acute  refearch  in  thefe  letters  is  wonderful. 
The  ftyle  alfo  is  admirable  *,  and  though,  at  times  it  afiumes 
I 2 a lofty 
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lofty  manner,  yet  the  reader  of  tafte  finds  himfelf  charm- 
ed with  the  elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  clofenefs  of 
the  reafoning. 

Dr.  Prieftley  continued  the  combat,  by  another  feries  of 
letters,  to  which  the  Archdeacon  again  replied.  The  con- 
troverfy  here  clofed  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  fignified 
that  it  was  an  endlefs  talk  to  contend  upon  an  exhaufted  to- 
pic, with  one  who  was  never  difpofed  to  ceafe  difputing  till 
he  had  obtained  the  laft  word.  In  1789  Dr.  Horfley  col- 
lected thefe  tradls  and  printed  them  in  one  volume  odfavo, 
with  fome  additions,  particularly  a fermon  on  the  incarna- 
tion, preached  at  Newington,  on  Chriftmas-day,  1785,  and 
which  having  a material  relation  to  the  controverfy  in  quef- 
tion,  he  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  collection. 

While  this  difpute  was  going  «n,  our  learned  divine  was 
engaged  in  another,  which  made  nearly  as  much  noife  as 
the  firft,  at  leaft  in  the  fcientific  world.  When  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  came  in  as  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  re- 
signation of  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  members  of  the  Newtonian  fchool  were  difgufted 
at  the  extraordinary  preference  which  was  fhewn  to  fub- 
jeCts,  as  they  conceived,  of  an  inferior  nature  to  thofe 
which  ought  in  their  opinion  to  engage  the  firft  learned  fo- 
ciety  in  the  world.  It  has  been  faid,  that  cabals  were 
formed  by  thofe  members  of  the  old  ftamp  againft  the  pre- 
fident and  his  friends ; but  of  this  no  proof  was  ever  brought 
forward. 

In  1785  the  latter  ventured  upon  a ftep  which  could  not 
fail  to  fan  the  fmothering  flame  into  a blaze.  The  council 
thought  proper  to  difmifs  the  learned  DoCtor  Hutton  from 
the  office  of  Latin  fecretary  for  foreign  correfpondence, 
upon  the  very  frivolous  pretence,  that  it  was  improper  fuch. 
a poll  fhould  be  filled  by  a perfon  who  did  not  refide  in  the 
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metropolis.  The  fcientific  members  took  fire  at  this  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  ableft  and  molt  refpe£lable  of  their  bo- 
dy. Accordingly,  in  feveral  meetings  of  the  fociety,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  leflen  the  influence  of  the  prefident 
and  to  reinftate  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  place,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  In  this  contell  between  philofophy  and  the  virtuojt% 
Dr.  Horfley  made  the  molt  confpicuous  figure.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  labours  and  thofe  of  his  learned  aflbciates 
were  in  vain,  he  forfook  (to  exprefs  it  in  his  own  forcible 
language)  (f  that  temple,  where  philofophy  once  reigned, 
il  and  where  Newton  prefided  as  her  officiating  minifter.” 

In  1786  Dr.  Horfley  obtained,  without  either  folicitation 
or  even  expedlancy,  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Gloucefter.  His  friend  on  this  occafion  was  Lord  Thurlow, 
then  Chancellor  ; who,  without  being  perfonally  known  to 
Dr.  H.  or  receiving  any  application  on  his  behalf,  refilled 
every  requell  that  was  made  for  this  valuable  preferment, 
and  bellowed  it  upon  the  man  whom  he  jullly  confidered  as 
having  merited  it  the  moll  of  any  divine  in  this  age. 

During  the  year  following,  the  Do£lor  preached  an  ordi- 
nation fermon  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter,  in  which  he 
maintained  with  great  ftrength  this  pofition — that  on  the 
ceflation  of  miraculous  gifts,  human  learning  is  fubflituted 
by  divine  appointment,  as  an  eflential  qualification  for  the 
chriftian  miniftry.  At  the  command  of  the  venerable  pre- 
late before  whom  it  was  delivered  (Dr.  Samuel  Hallifax)  this 
ingenious  difcourfe  was  foon  after  printed  ; and  excited 
confiderable  notice,  and  fome  controverfy. 

Next  year  Dr.  Horfley  was  elevated  to  the  epifcopal  bench, 
on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Smallwell  from  the  fee  of  St.  Da- 
vid to  that  of  Oxford.  Lord  Thurlow,  on  this  occafion, 
was  again  his  Heady  and  unfolicited  patron  *,  and  it  is  well 

* Sir  Jofeph  was  accufed,  in  an  able  pamphlet  of  that  day,  of  taking  very 
improper  means  to  obtain  the  admiflion  or  rejection  of  candidates. 

known 
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known  that  he  made  it  a point  to  bring  in  his  friend,  in  op= 
pofition  to  candidates  who  were  backed  by  all  the  force  of 
minifterial  influence. 

Soon  after  his  admiflion  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Dr. 
Horfley  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence 
and  learning,  which  he  did  to  great  advantage,,  on  Earl 
Stanhope’s  motion  for  a revifion  and  reform  of  the  canons 
of  the  church.  His  fpeech  on  this  occafion  afforded  un- 
common pleafure  to  the  houfe ; and,  what  was  rather  re- 
markable, drew  from  the  noble  Earl  juft  mentioned  a very 
liberal  encomium. 

On  the  great  druggie  made  by  the  proteftant  diffenters  in 
1790,  to  obtain  a repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  a£fs, 
a pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  <f  a Review  of  the  Cafe  of  the 
Proteftant  Diffenters,”  which  was  written  with  fuch  bold- 
nefs  and  elegance  on  the  High  Church  fide,  that,  though 
anonymous,  all  parties  concurred  in  attributing  it  to  the  Bi- 
ihop  of  St.  David’s ; nor  in  fadt  were  they  wrong  in  their 
conjecture. 

The  year  following  he  made  a confpicuous  figure  in  con- 
iequence  of  his  primary  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe  *, 
in  this  he  maintained  the  old-faftiioned  doctrine  of  jujlifi- 
cation  by  faith  alone , and  preffed  it  home  upon  his  hearers, 
that  the  too  common  practice  of  preaching  mere  morality 
was  deftrudtive  of  vital  religion. 

This  charge,  of  a complexion  fo  very  different  from  what 
had  been  ufually  delivered  in  cathedral  churches,  attracted 
confiderable  notice.  Thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  Cal- 
viniftic  principles,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Evan- 
gelical Chriftians,  were  enraptured  with  the  fentiments 
conveyed  in  this  difeourfe.  Others,  on  the . contrary, 
conceived  that  the  Bifhop  had  miftaken  the  doctrine 
of  the  gofpel,  on  the  fubjedt  of  juftificaticn  \ vvhiie  the 
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Unitarians  were  extremely  irritated  at  the  harlh  terms  in 
which  his  Lordfhip  had  mentioned  their  feft  and  creed  in 
his  charge.  Several  replies  were  accordingly  publiflied  to 
it  *,  but  the  learned  prelate  feemed  to  confider  himfelf  fu- 
perior  to  the  adverfaries  who  wilhed  to  provoke  him  again 
into  controverfy. 

His  conduct  in  the  fee  of  St.  David’s  is  highly  praife- 
worthy.  Of  all  the  bifhoprics,  no  one  exhibited  more 
poverty,  or  more  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  than 
this.  Many  of  the  curacies,  when  his  lordfhip  entered  up- 
on the  government  of  this  extenfive  diocefe,  did  not  exceed 
ten  pounds  per  annum , and  fome  of  the  churches  were  ac- 
tually ferved  for  five  ! It  may  eafily  be  concluded  what  fort 
of  divines  a great  part  of  thefe  poor  minifters  were,  under 
fuch  circumdances.  What  was  Itill  worfe,  the  multitude 
of  candidates  for  orders  increafed  yearly,  fo  that  Wales 
poured  her  fuperfluous  clergy  into  England,  to  the  dil'grace 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  real  injury  of  fuch  as  were  regularly 
bred.  The  writer  of  this  has  no  inclination  to  fport  him- 
felf at  the  expence  of  any  body  of  men  ; but  he  could  en- 
tertain the  reader  with  many  whimfical  anecdotes  refpeft- 
ing  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  Welch  clergy.  A re- 
form was,  therefore,  necefiary,  but  to  accomplifh  it  re- 
quired a drong  and  perfevering  mind. 

Our  indefatigable  prelate  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any 
obftacles.  He  obtained,  with  the  greated  pofiible  difpatch, 
an  accurate  and  minute  date  of  his  diocefe.  He  then  gave 
notice  to  the  beneficed  clergy,  who  did  not  refide,  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  refidence,  or  to  allow  their  curates, 
a more  liberal  falary.  By  this  means,  he  remedied  that 
fhameful  abufe,  of  one  man’s  ferving  feveral  churches  on 
the  fame  day  ; limiting  a curate  to  two  onlyj  and  thefe 
within  a moderate  didance  from  each  other. 

Having  regulated  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a drifter  courfe,  with  refpeft  to  candidates  for 
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holy  orders,  admitting  none  without  perfonally  exaifeining 
them  himfelf,  and  looking  very  narrowly  into  the  title® 
which  they  produced. 

With  all  this  vigilance,  his  Lordfhip  a£led  to  them  as  a 
tender  father,  encouraging  them  to  vifit  him  during  his  ft  ay 
in  the  country,  which  was  ufually  for  feveral  months  in  the 
year,  aflifting  them  with  advice,  and  adminiftering  to  their 
temporal  neceffities  with  a liberal  and  paternal  hand. 

In  his  progrefs  through  the  diocefe  he  frequently  preach- 
ed in  the  parifh  churches,  efpecially  on  the  days  when  the 
facrament  was  adminiftered,  and  bellowed  confideral  lar- 
gefles  upon  the  poor. 

He  kept  a moft  hofpitable  table  at  his  epifcopal  palace, 
at  Aberguilly,  near  Caermarthen,  to  which  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  and  clergy  were  always  welcome.  In  fhort,  he 
was  a blefting  to  that  poor  people  ; and  they  followed  him 
with  grateful  hearts,  and  parted  from  him  with  infinite  re- 
luctance. This  is  not  an  ideal  pidlure  : it  is  a true  but 
imperfect  (ketch  of  actual  life  j and  fuch  as  the  feeble 
painter  had  opportunities  of  feeing  more  than  once. 

On  January  30th,  1793,  the  bi(hop  of  St.  David’s  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  as  the 
recent  murder  of  the  king  of  France  was  the  general  topic 
of  converfation  and  pity,  the  abbey  was  greatly  crowded. 
That  difcourfe  is  in  print  ; and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  notions  on  government,  which  diftinguifh  it,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  its  very  beautiful  and 
pathetic  peroration.  When  publifhed,  the  bifhop  appended 
to  his  fermon  a long  vindication  of  the  character  of  Calvin, 
from  the  charge  of  being  a friend  to  rebellion  and  regicide. 

The  following  year  he  was  translated,  on  the  death  of 
Bifhop  Pearce,  from  St.  David's  to  Rochefter,  on  which  oc- 
cafion  he  refigned  all  his  other  church  preferments. 

When 
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When  he  entered  upon  his  office  as  Dean  of  Weftminfter, 
he  found  many  things  in  the  condition  of  that  church  which 
Hood  in  great  need  of  reformation  *,  and  with  his  ufual  ac- 
tivity, he  inftantly  fet  about  the  work.  In  particular,  the 
falaries  of  the  minor-canons  and  officers  were  extremely  low, 
and  by  no  means  proportionate.  With  a moft  commendable 
fpirit  of  liberality,  therefore,  he  obtained  an  inftant  advance, 
and  then  began  to  regulate  the  conduft  and  duty  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  had  fo  materially  affiiled.  Had  he,  on 
the  contrary,  fet  about  a more  exa&  discipline,  without  at- 
tending to  the  neceffitres  of  thefe  men,  they  vrould,  perhaps, 
have  juftly  confidered  him  as  a fevere  tafemaker,  and  mur- 
mured at  his  regulations.  By  this  mode  of  conduct,  he  gain- 
ed their  efteem  and  gratitude  ; and  it  may  fafely  be  faid,  that 
no  man  ever  filled  that  ftation  with  fuch  popularity  as  the 
prefent  dean. 

In  the  career  of  politics,  his  popularity,  perhaps,  is  not 
quite  fo  great.  The  zeal  which  he  difplays  in  the  agitation 
of  public  meafures,  and  the  promptnefs  with  which  he  ex- 
prefies  his  fentiments  on  the  fide  of  the  eftablifhed  order  of 
things,  civil  and  religious,  have  procured  him  many  enemies. 
Without  endeavouring  to  extenuate  any  thing  in  hisconduft 
that  is  reprehenfible,  let  it  be  permitted  for  us  to  fay,  that 
his  language  has  been  often  greatly  mifreprefented,  and 
been  made  by  his  adverfaries  to  exprefs  a meaning  which 
the  right  reverend  prelate  holds  in  abhorrence.  He  \has 
been  too  apt  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  in  abftraft  proporti- 
ons, which  may  be  mlde,  by  artful  men,  to  fignify  what 
never  entered  into  Ins  lordffiip’s  mind.  Were  we  to  a£f  fo 
generoufly,  as  to  put  the  beft  conftruclion  upon  his  obfer- 
vations,  and  that  certainly  ought  to  be  done,  unlefs  his  own 
explanation  proved  decifive,  in  all  probability,  we  fhould 
find  here  lefs  occafion  for  c^nfure,  and  more  for  commen- 
dation. 
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But  to  leave  his  political  reputation  to  its  fate.  In  1796, 
he  printed,  without  his  name,  a raoft  profound  and  elegant 
diiiertation  on  “ the  Latin  and  Greek  Profodies,”  dedicated 
to  Lord  Thurlow.  In  this  learned  performance,  he  fhews 
an  uncommon  depth  of  penetration  into,  and  acquaintance 
with,  the  nature  and  conftru&ion  of  the  ancient  languages  •, 
and  approves  himfelf  a moft  powerful,  though  perhaps  not 
zn  invincible  advocate  for  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  accents. 

We  underftand  that  this  zealous  and  active  prelate  is  now 
deeply  engaged  in  a work  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament ; and  from  his  known  powers,  as  a 
profound  thinker  and  calculator,  there  can  be  no  doubt  en- 
tertained of  the  value  of  his  performance,  fhould  he,  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will,  favour  the  world  with  the  fruits  of 
his  refearches, 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  bifhop  Horfley  is 
the  author  of  fome  ingenious  papers  on  mathematical  fub- 
jedts,  various  fermons  on  public  occafions,  and  feveral  epif- 
copal  charges. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  By  his  firft  lady  he  had  two 
children ; one  only  of  whom  is  living,  who  is  at  prefent  at 
Chrift-church  college,  Oxford. 


JUDGE  BULLER. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BULLER  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late 
John  Buller,  Efq.  of  Morval,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
The  extenfive  parliamentary  intereft  of  his  family  is  well 
known*,  this,  joined  to  his  own  abilities,  could  not  fail  to 
raife  him,  early  in  life,  to  an  eminent  rank  in  his  profeffion. 

After  being  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  the  year  1763,  and  brought  into  parliament  foon 
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after.  This  with  a lawyer  is  generally  a prelude  to  a filk 
gown,  but  it  was  not  immediately  obtained.  His  profeffion- 
al  debut  did  not  promife  much  eminence,  for  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a fpecial  pleader,  having  ftudied  the  practical 
part  of  this  dull  but  neceffary  branch  of  legal  fcience  under 
the  prefent  Judge  Afhhurft,  and  like  his  precurfor  he  was  al- 
ways ranked  among  the  moil  eminent  in  that  particular  line. 
This  character,  accordingly,  foon  brought  him  into  great  re- 
pute as  a common-law  draughtfman  ; and  Erlkine,  after 
having  laid  by  his  fword,  firft  brandifhed  a pen  at  his  delk. 

His  practice  at  the  bar  was,  at  the  fame  time,  very  con- 
fiderable. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Buller  publifhed  " An  Introduction  to  the 
Law  of  Nisi  Prius,”  which  is  a noli  me  tangere  of  its  kind,  and 
will  long  continne  to  enjoy  a high  degree  of  eftimation  \ in- 
deed, in  every  thing  that  did  not  require  an  appeal  to  the 
paffions,  he  (hewed  himfelf  a matter : then  only  he  failed  ! 
His  eloquence,  as  a counfel,  was  neither  pleafing  nor  pow- 
erful, but  on  the  other  hand,  few  judges  deliver  themfelves 
with  more  propriety  than  him  *,  his  language  being  dignified, 
and  his  manner,  perhaps,  fomewhat  too  authoritative.  This 
affords  a proof  that  the  oratory  fuited  for  the  bar  is  effentik 
ally  different  from  that  adapted  for  the  bench. 

The  borough  intereft  of  his  family,  added  to  a matrimoni- 
al alliance  with  that  of  the  late  Earl  Bathurft,  at  length  pro- 
cured him  a filk  gown,  the  place  of  a Welch  judge,  and  even 
elevated  him  to  the  coif,  while  yet  a very  young  man.  He 
was  accordingly  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at  law,  on  be- 
ing appointed  one  of  the  jufiices  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 

In  this  capacity  his  abilities  had  full  play,  as  he  poffeffes 
great  quicknefs  of  perception,  readily  forefees  the  confequen- 
ces  of  fa£ts,  and  anticipates  the  drift  of  an  argument  at  the 
firft  glance  \ but,  like  the  great  lawyer  whom  he  has  been 
ambitious  of  copying,  he  is  fometimes  rather  too  hafty  in 
drawing  his  conclufions. 
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As  foon  as  he  aflumed  the  ermine,  he  inftantly  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  although 
the  youngeft  judge  that  was  ever  promoted  to  the  bench,  yet 
his  opinion  had  always  more  influence  with  the  Chief  Juftice 
than  that  of  any  of  his  collegues. 

Our  judge  has  alfo  at  times  been  accufed  of  fomewhat 
bordering  on  petulance  of  difpofition,  which  has  led  him 
into  rather  unpleafant  altercations.  An  inftance  of  this  oc- 
curred at  the  famous  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph,  when, 
after  pulliing  his  oppofition  to  his  quondam  pupil,  Mr.  Erf- 
kine,  to  threats  and  defiance,  heat  length  fuffered  him  to  fet 
his  authority  at  nought,  and  even  allowed  him  to  proceed  in 
the  interrogatories  the  judge  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  oppofed. 

When  Lord  Mansfield  was  about  to  retire,  he  exerted  the 
remains  of  his  once-powerful  intereft  to  procure  the  nomi- 
nation of  Buller  to  fucceed  him,  and  is  even  faid  to  have  re- 
tained his  port,  on  this  very  account,  fome  time  after  he  had 
been  difenabled  by  his  infirmities  from  performing  its  duties. 

Some  time  fince  Sir  Francis  exhibited  a wifh  to  retire  from 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  propofed  an  exchange  for  a feat  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  but  difficulties  then  occurred,  which  defer- 
red the  accomplifhment  of  his  wiffies.  He  was  then  fecond 
on  the  Bench,  and  had  he  removed  during  the  life  of  Judge 
Gould,  he  muft  have  fat  as  third  only  in  the  Common  Pleas; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  truly  venerable  and  honeil  man,  he 
had  his  wiffi  gratified,  by  a removal  from  the  fuppofed  ob- 
ject of  his  difpleafure. 

He  was  lately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Special  Commiffi- 
on  for  trying  the  ftate  prifoners  at  Mardftone,  and  he  muft 
be  allowed  by  all  candid  men  to  have  conduced  himfelf  with 
great  impartiality.  A circumftance  happened  on  ?this  occa- 
fion  which  gave  the  judge  an  opportunity  to  ffiew  his 
impartiality  to  great  advantage  ; we  mean  the  dif- 
coverv  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young, 
fon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
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of  which  we  fhall  not  fay  a fingle  word,  as  he  is  now  under 
profecution  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  compliments  paid  by  the  judge  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Lord  Suffolk,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  Oppofition,  have  drawn  down  upon  his  head  the 
abufe  of  fame  of  the  Minifterial  papers ; and  by  a flrange 
fatality,  the  great  lawyer,  formerly  fufpedted  of  leaning  to- 
wards defpotifm,  is  confidered  by  them  as  at  prefent  too  lit- 
tle attached  to  prerogative. 

Sir  Francis  refides  at  his  country-feat  in  a manner  worthy 
the  imitation  of  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.  Unbending 
from  the  reftraint  of  the  coif,  he  lives  without  oftentation  ; 
but  his  table  is  a hofpitable  one,  and  he  pays  every  attention 
to  his  guefts.  Gay,  facetious,  liberal  in  his  converfatiou 
and  opinions,  he  defpifes  the  petty  prejudices  of  the  day, 
and  proves  that  he  has  confidered  mankind,  rather  in  the 
chara&er  of  a philofopher  than  a lawyer. 

Much  to  his  honour  he  has  improved  great  portions  of 
the  wafte  land  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  when  thefe  are 
brought  into  a ftate  of  cultivation,  he  builds  cottages,  and 
portions  them  out  into  little  farms,  at  eafy  rents. 

Thus,  while  he  is  benefiting  the  prefent  age,  he  is  alfe 
Creating  a noble  fortune  for  his  pofterity  ! 


JOHN  WOLCOTT,  M.D. 

THIS  gentleman,  better  known  by  his  poetical  appellati- 
on of  Peter  Pindar , is  a native  of  that  part  of  Devonfhire 
which  has  been  called  the  Garden  of  England.  He  was  ‘ 
educated,  we  believe,  at  Kingfbridge,  near  which  he  was 
born.  The  fchoolmafler  of  that  town,  an  exceeding  good 
fcholar,  and  a man  of  molt  amiable  manners,  was  a quaker. 

The 
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The  uncle  of  our  bard  being  a (ingle  man,  and  edablifh- 
ed  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  as  an  Apothecary,  took  his  ne- 
phew, when  young,  with  a view  to  his  fucceeding  him  in 
his  bufinefs.  Here  he  acquired  a tolerable  (hare  of  medical 
knowledge  *,  and  was  in  great  efteem  with  his  kinfman,  and 
the  neighbourhood.  At  his  leifure  hours  he  cultivated  his 
mind  by  the  perufal  of  the  belt  modern  writers  ; and  im- 
proved himfelf  confiderably  in  the  art  of  drawing,  to  which 
he  (hewed  an  early  propenfity. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Trelawney  to  be  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  about  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Wolcott  felt 
a drong  inclination  to  accompany  him,  efpecially  as  that 
gentleman  was  a difbant  relation  of  his  own,  and  a great 
friend  to  the  family.  He  accordingly  prefled  his  uncle,  not 
only  to  give  his  confent  to  the  project,  but  alfo  to  folicit  the 
favour  from  Sir  William. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  firft  extremely  concerned  at  this 
turn  in  his  nephew’s  mind.  It  was  a complete  overthrow  of 
his  favourite  fcheme  refpe£ting  him,  and  it  was  moreover 
depriving  himfelf  of  a mod  ufeful  afliftant.  Remon- 
(trances,  however,  were  vain  ; and  therefore,  with  the 
greated  good  nature,  he  waited  upon  the  Governor,  and 
obtained  the  favour  that  the  young  adventurer  fhould  make 
one  in  his  fuite. 

In  the  voyage  the  (hip  touched  at  Madeira,  where  Peter, 
enchanted  with  the  beauties  which  nature  fo  luxuriantly 
exhibits  in  that  ifland,  wrote  fome  exquifite  fonnets.  On 
his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  he  commenced  furgeon,  with  which 
he  blended  the  pradlice  of  phyfic,  and  was  actually  nominat- 
ed Phyfician  General  to  the  ifland.  A circumdailce  howe- 
ver occurred  that  diverted  him  for  fome  time  from  his  me- 
dical career,  and  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  a profeflion, 
for  which  few  men  were  ever  lefs  qualified. 

The  incumbent  of  the  mod  valuable  living  in  Jamaica 
happened  to  pay  the  lad  tribute  to  nature  not  long  after  the 
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Dodtor  fettled  there.  Whether  his  practice  had  not  been 
fufhciently  lucrative,  or  what  other  motive  pofiefied  him, 
we  know  not,  but^certain  it  is,  he  looked  upon  the  vacant 
re&ory  with  a wifhful  eye.  As  there  was  no  clergyman  at 
hand  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  the  phyfician  of 
the  body  commenced  phyfician  of  the  foul,  and  actually  of- 
ficiated for  a confiderable  time  in  this  capacity,  reading  the 
prayers  of  the  church  of  England,  and  preaching  occafion- 
ally. 

Fearing,  at  length,  that  he  fhould  be  fuperfeded,  by  a re- 
gular minifter  properly  inftituted  to  the  living,  the  Doctor 
fet  out  for  England,  carrying  with  him  ftrong  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  Bilhop  of  London,  that  he  might  not 
only  be  ordained  but  alfo  be  appointed  to  the  church  which 
he  had  ferved. 

But  though  his  application  was  backed  pretty  ftrongly  by 
fome  very  confiderable  friends  in  England,  the  Bffhop  re- 
fufed  to  admit  him,  on  the  ground,  we  believe,  of  his  hav- 
ing prefumed  to  perform  the  minifteriai  duties  without  being 
properly  licenfed  thereto. 

In  confequence  of  this  difappointment,  the  Doctor  de- 
clined revifiting  his  patients  and  parifhioners  in  the  Weft 
Indies;  but  having  previoufly  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D„ 
from  one  of  the  Scotch  univerfities,  he  went  down  to  the 
place  of  his  former  refidence,  and  after  living  there  fome 
time,  removed  to  Truro,  where  he  pracUfcd  for  feveral 
years  as  a phyfician,  with  great  credit  and  fuccefs.  About 
this  time  his  uncle  died,  and  left  him  nearly  two  thoufand 
pounds. 

The  do&or’s  fatirical  vein  fhewed  itfelf  on  various  occa- 
fions  in  Cornwall ; particularly  in  fome  humorous  jokes, 
which  he  played  off  upon  the  late  Mr.  Rofewarne,  of  Truro, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  alfo 
engaged  in  fome  troublefome  and  expenfive  lawfuits ; one  of 
which  was  with  the  corporation  of  Truro,  relative  to  their 
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right  of  putting  upon  him  a parifh  apprentice.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  difputes,  he  found  that  part  of  the  world 
difagreeable,  and  therefore  refolved  to  quit  it  for  a fphere 
more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  difpofition. 

During  his  refidence  in  this  county,  the  DoCtor  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  to  the  world  an  eminent 
natural  genius,  who  otherwife  might  have  been  buried  in 
total  oblivion,  or  at  the  moft  have  been  a fign-painter  in  his 
native  country.  The  perfon  we  allude  to  was  John  Opie, 
whofe  rude  drawings  in  common  chalk,  efpecially  likenef- 
fes,  our  DoCtor  viewed  with  fome  curiofity  and  admiration 
in  his  rides  through  the  village  of  St.  Anne,  where  Opie 
was  a parifh  apprentice  to  one  Wheeler,  a houfe  carpenter. 

Thefe  drawings  were  fo  fuperior  to  what  could  be  expect- 
ed in  fuch  a place,  and  from  fuch  a perfon,  that  the  physi- 
cian was  induced  to  become  his  inftruCtor  and  his  patron. 
He  accordingly  furnifhed  him  with  materials,  and  gave  him 
leffons,  by  which  he  profited  in  a manner  that  furprifed  and 
delighted  the  benevolent  tutor.  Having  made  a rapid  pro- 
grefs,  Opie  went  to  Exeter,  where  he  acquired  fome  know- 
lege  of  oil  painting.  From  that  city  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  under  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  became  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  artifts  of  the  age. 

We  are  lorry  to  remark,  however,  that  a violent  mifun- 
derftanding  took  place  during  fome  years  between  the  doc- 
tor and  his  pupil,  and  from  what  we  can  learn,  the  caufe 
originated  in  the  forgetfulnefs  with  which  the  latter  affect- 
ed to  treat  his  obligations  to  the  former. 

Of  the  doCtoFs  poetical  productions  while  he  was  engag- 
ed in  the  praCtice  of  phyfic,  we  have  feen  only  one  fpeci- 
men  ; but  that  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  truft  our  readers 
will  be  pleafed  with  us  for  inferting  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  177 (5,  when  Mr.  Polwhele,  well-known  by 
his  various  publications,  was  at  Truro-fchool,  he  had  given 
to  him  for  an  evening  exercife,  to  be  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
the  following  beautiful  Latin  Epigram  on  fleep  : 
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Somnc  levis,  quamquam  certiflima  mortis  imago, 

Confortem  cupio  te  tamen  efte  tori : 

Alma  quies,  optata  veni ; nam,  fic,  fine  vita 
Vivere,  quam  fuave  eft  ; fic,  fine  morte,  mor.> 

Of  this  epigram  the  do£tor  was  requefted  to  give  a tranf- 
lation,  which  he  produced  in  a few  minutes  as  follows  : 

Come,  gentle  fleep,  attend  thy  vot’ry’s  prayer, 

And  tho?  death’s  image  to  my  couch  repair. 

How  fweet,  thus  lifelefs,  yet  with  life  to  lie. 

Thus,  without  dying,  O how  fweet  to  die! 

Our  author’s  firft  literary  produ&ion  was  an  “ Epijlle  to 
“ the  Reviewers  ” 4to.  1782,  a truly  laughable  piece  of  fa- 
tire,  and  certainly  difcharged  againft  fair  game.  His  next 
performance  was  Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians  ” 
1785,  in  which  is  a happy  mixture  of  wit,  tafte,  and  ele- 
gance, but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  a want 
of  candour  diftinguilhes  the  criticifms,  and  particularly  with 
refpeft  to  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Weft. 

In  the  year  following  he  publilhed  another  fet  of  odes  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  bearing  the  fame  cha- 
radleriftics.  About  the  fame  time  he  produced  a perform- 
ance of  more  originality  and  boldnefs.  This  was  the  Loufiad> 
a mock  heroic  poem,  abounding  in  wit,  humour,  and 
ftrength. 

The  foundation  on  which  our  Satirift  ere£ted  this  lively 
piece,  was  this  : — His  Majefty  one  evening  at  fupper  ob- 
fervcd  a human  hair  upon  his  plate,  among  fome  green 
peas.  This  offenfive  object  occafioned  a decree  to  be  iffued 
forth,  that  all  the  cooks,  fcullions,  &c.  in  the  royal  kit- 
chen, fhould  have  their  heads  fhaved.  Great  murmurings 
were  excited  by  this  mandate ; but  the  law,  like  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Perfians,  was  irrevocable. 

On  this  incident,  Peter  formed  his  excellent  production  j 
only  changing  the  hair,  by  virtue  of  the  licentia  poetic  a > to  a 
living  animal  ! 
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His  next  production  was  an  epiftle  to  James  Boswell, 
Efq.  the  felf-fufficient  attendant  upon  Dr.  Johnfon  to  the 
Hebrides.  This  was  followed  by  Bozzr  and  Piozzi,”  in 
which  the  folly  of  tittle  tattle  biographers  is  expofed  in  the 
happieft  manner. 

The  greateft^fuccefs  attended  our  author’s  publications. 
Never  did  any  fatirift  difplay  fuch  various  excellence.  Thofe 
who  difapproved  his  fentiments,  and  were  offended  at  his 
freedom  and  want  of  refpect  for  authority,  could  not  read 
his  poems  with  unmoved  mufcles.  To  give  a catalogue  of 
his  numerous  writings  would  be  needlefs.  There  can  be 
ho  occafion  to  fpecify  at  length  what  is  univerfally  known, 
and  as  univerfally  admired.  Though  our  author  has  fhone 
moft  confpicuouflv  as  a fatirift,  and  here  indeed  his  fplen- 
dour  has  been  of  an  extraordinary  brilliancy,  yet  the  rea- 
der of  his  fonnets  will  fometimes  be  difpofed  to  regret  his 
having  devoted  fo  much  of  his  time  and  genius  to  temporary 
and  perfonal  fubjeCfs. 

The  admirers  of  poetical  excellence  may  laugh  at  our 
bard’s  pleafant  tales  and  whimGcal  defcriptions  •,  but  they 
will  feel  a more  exquifite  fenfation  on  reading  the  tender 
and  fentimental  effufions  of  his  pen. 

The  Do£for,  we  underftand,  lately  fuperintended  a new 
edition  of  Pilkington’s  dictionary  of  Painters,  to  which  he 
made  fome  additions.  Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  remark,  that  in  his  converfation  our  Satirift  does 
not  exhibit  either  that  facetioufnefs  or  acerbity  which  are 
fo  eminently  difplayed  in  his  works. 

Neither  ought  we  to  finifh  this  article  without  observing, 
that  Meffrs.  Robinfons,  Golding,  and  Walker,  agreed,  in 
1795,  to  pay  Dr.  W.  an  annuity  of  240/.  peir  annum,  for 
the  copy-right  of  his  works.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
fome  obfcurity  in  drawing  up  the  agreement,  it  has  been 
contended  by  one  party,  that  it  implies  only  thofe  of  the 
Poet  already  publifhed,  while  the  others  wifh  to  include  all 
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that  may  hereafter  be  given  to  the  world,  by  the  facetious 
Peter. 

We  are  forry  to  add,  that  an  aCtion  at  common  law  has 
been  fucceeded  by  a chancery  fuit ; and  without  entering  in- 
to the  merits  of  a queftion,  on  which  fome  future  Chan- 
cellor may  decide  in  the  courfe  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 
we  raoft  cordially  recommend  an  amicable  adjuftment,  and 
immediate  compromife  to  all  parties-  What  a pity,  that  the 
rapacious  harpies  of  the  law  fhould  be  permitted  to  fwallow 
up  the  patrimony  of  the  Mufes  ! 

Our  poet,  we  believe,  once  more  praCtifes  as  a phyfician. 
Lately  recovered  from  an  ajlhma , he  has  acquired  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  that  difeafe,  and  is 
himfelf  a living  inftance,  that  with  fkilful  management  it  is 
not  fatal,  even  in  its  laft  and  word:  ftages.  He  has  alfo 
minutely  inveftigated  the  ftruCture  of  that  delicate  organ, 
the  human  ear. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  knowledge  neither  to  be  obtained  on 
the  fummit  of  Parnaflus,  nor  drawn  from  the  fountain 
Hippocrene ; but  there  is  a certain  univerfality  in  genius, 
which,  indeed,  conftitutes  one  of  its  chief  charaCte>iitics. 

W. 
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LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Primate  of  all  England. 

SOME  of  the  ableft  and  beft  prelates  of  whom  the 
Church  of  England  has  to  boaft,  originally  arofe  from  very 
humble  fituations  in  fociety.  The  catalogue  of  her  primates, 
in  particular,  almofl  entirely  confifts  of  perfonsof  lowly  ex- 
traction. Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift,  the 
great  pillars  of  the  church  eftablifhment  after  the  reparation 
from  the  papal  yoke,  were  all  of  a mean  defcent,  if,  as  in 
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the  vulgar  phrafeology  of  common  life,  poverty,  and  mean- 
nefs  be  fynonymous. 

Archbifhop  Abbot  was  educated  and  maintained  by  pub- 
lic charity. 

Laud’s  father  was  a weaver  *,  fo.  was  Tillotfon’s  •,  and 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  circumftances  to  pro- 
vide for  his  fon. 

Potter  was  a fervitor  in  his  college  *,  and  both  Herring 
and  Seeker  were  more  indebted  to  good  fortune,  and  lucky 
hits  in  life,  than  to  family  connexions,  for  their  elevation 
to  the  epifcopal  bench. 

Nor  has  this  been  the  cafe  only  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  mod  eminent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  fprung 
from  obfeurity  ; and  the  poor  people  in  Italy,  until  of  late, 
have  been  accuftomed  to  excite  in  their  children  an  applica- 
tion to  ftudy,  by  relating  to  them  the  ftory  of  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth.  That  great  man  was  the  fon  of  a cottager  ; and 
on  his  elevation  to  the  tiara,  he  ufed  to  fay  in  contempt 
of  the  pafquinades  that  were  made  upon  his  birth,  that  he 
was  ( dotnus  natus  illiijiri  * J u born  of  an  illuftrious  houfe, 
**  becaufe  the  fun-beams  paffing  through  the  broken  walls  and 

ragged  roof,  illujlrated  every  corner  of  his  father’s  hut !” 

Dr.  Moore,  the  prefent  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  a 
native  of  Gloucefter,  where  his  father  was  a butcher,  in 
fuch  low  circumftances  that  he  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pences  receffary  to  give  his  fon  that  liberal  education  which 
he  both  defired  and  deferved.  He  was  therefore  brought  up 
at  the  free  fchool  of  his  native  city,  and  on  account  of  his 
docility  of  behaviour  and  promifing  talents,  fome  friends 
procured  for  him  a humble  fituation  in  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Chrift-Church. 

While  at  college,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with 
confiderable  afliduity,  and  acquired  great  refpeef  by  his 

* This  is  a play  upon  word?-,  and  unfortunately  lofes  much  of  its  point 
by  tr inflation. 
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modeft  demeanour,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  his 
claflical  attainments. 

He  had,  however,  with  all  thefe  qualifications,  no  higher 
profpedt  before  him  than  that  of  a country  curacy,  till  one 
of  thofe  lucky  circumftances  happened,  which  fometimes 
occur  in  the  great  game  of  human  life,  and  bring  the  ob- 
fcureft  individual  to  the  mod  unlikely  of  all  fituations. 

The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  affedfed  to  love  the  ftudy 
of  mathematics  ; and  in  confequence  of  that  propenfity, 
Mr.  Blifs,  Savilian  profeflor  of  geometry  and  aftronomer 
royal,  >was  frequently  at  Blenheim.  In  one  of  his  vifits 
there,  the’Duke  alked  the  profeflor  to  recommend  him  a 
young  man  qualified  to  adt  as  private  tutor  to  the  Marquis 
of  Blandford.  Blifs,  whofe  ideas  never  went  beyond  the 
prefent  circumftance,  had  no  thoughts  of  his  own  fon,  but 
was  puzzling  his  brains  to  pitch  upon  fome  perfon  that 
might  anfwer  the  Duke’s  purpofe.  At  the  time  he  was 
thus  ruminating,  young  Moore  happened  to  be  ftrolling  in 
the  park,  and  as  he  was  of  the  fame  college  with  the  Pro- 
fefior,  who  refpedled  his  charadter,  he  at  once  mentioned 
him  to  his  Grace,  as  one  well  qualified  to  undertake  the 
charge. 

In  confequence  of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Moore  was 
fent  for,  who  readily  accepted  the  offer  which  was  made 
him.  But  the  pride  of  the  Duchefs  would  not  permit  her 
to  allow  her  fon’s  tutor  to  dine  in  her  prefence.;  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Moore  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a place  at  the 
fecond  table.  The  mortification  arifing  from  this  circum- 
ftance, perhaps,  was  not  then  very  great : but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  haughty  dame  when  fhe  became  a wi- 
dow, actually  courted  the  very  fame  tutor  to  receive  her 
hand  ! 

Few  men  in  Mr.  Moore’s  circumftances  would  have  flcru- 
pled  how  to  adf  on  fuch  an  occafion.  His  prudence,  however, 
made  him  forefee  that  no  real  good  could  well  refult  to  him 
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from  an  acceptance  of  the  propofal  *,  and  he  accordingly  de- 
clined it.  This  generous  condu£t  endearing  him  to  his  pu- 
pil and  the  whole  family,  every  exertion  was  made  to  pro- 
mote his  advancement  in  the  church. 

As  a frrft  dep,  the  young  Duke  fettled  an  annuity  of 
400/.  upon  Dr.  Moore,  and  obtained  for  him,  in  1769,  a 
golden  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  to  which  a 
valuable  living  was  annexed.  In  1771,  his  Grace  perfon- 
aliy  folicited  for  him,  of  the  King,  the  Deanery  of  Canter- 
bury, and  obtained  it ; in  1775,  he  /was  made  Bifliop  of 
Bangor. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  in  1783,  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  was  ottered  to  the  two  greateft  prelates 
that  then-  ornamented  the  Englifh  Church,  Lowth  and 
Hurd.  The  former  declined  the  tranflation,  from  his  great 
age,  and  the  latter,  from  his  attachment  to  his  own  diocefe 
of  Worceder.  It  is  reported,  but  upon  what  ground  we 
will  not  venture  to  fay,  that  his  Majedy,  on  this,  defired 
each  of  thofe  great  men  to  recommend  one  of  the  bifhops  to 
him,  as  the  fitted  in  their  judgment  to  fill  the  metropoliti- 
cal  chair ; and  that  they  both,  without  having  any  know- 
lege  of  each  other’s  opinion,  mentioned  Dr.  Moore. 

To  have  fuppreffed  this  anecdote  in  this  place  would  have 
been  wrong,  becaufe  the  flory  has  been  very  generally  re- 
ported, and  it  may  be  true.  As  for  our  part,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  real  fa£t  is  otherwife,  and  that  his 
advancement  to  the  primacy  was  the  effect  of  the  fame  pa- 
tronage which  fird  raifed  him  in  the  church.  Mod  un- 
doubtedly he  had  not  evinced  any  of  thofe  drong  powers 
which  could  have  produced  fo  remarkable  a predile£tion  in 
his  favour  in  the  minds  of  his  learned  brethren  ; befides, 
we  might  fay,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  a pod  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  fhould,  in  a manner,  be  differed  to  go  a-begging . 

Let  the  matter  be  as  it  may,  Dr.  Moore  obtained  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  ecclefiadical  dignity,  and  his  conduct  in  it  has 
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been  fo  decorous,  as  to  refle£t  great  honour  upon  him- 
felf  and  his  patrons.  The  fee  of  Canterbury  requires 
a very  temperate  perfon  ; and  his  grace  has  exactly  (leered 
thatcourfe,  which  his. illuftrious  predeceflors,  Tillotfon  and 
Seeker,  purfued  with  credit  to  themfelves  and  benefit  to 
the  church. 

He  has  wifely  avoided  taking  any  a&ive  part  in  political 
difputes,  neither  has  he  adopted  any  Heps  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  diflenters  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  alarm  the  friends 
of  orthodoxy  on  the  other. 

When  any  meafure  has  been  before  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  were  at  ail  concerned, 
his  Grace  has  generally  been  an  able,  but  moderate  fpeaker. 
During  his  primacy,  the  extenfion  of  toleration,  and  epifeo- 
pacy  have  taken  place;  for  the  Catholics  have  been  greatly 
relieved,  and  Bifhops  have  been  appointed  in  America. 
Both  thefe  circumftan&es  had  his  Grace’s  countenance  and 
fupport.  He  has,  moreover,  been  the  conftant  friend  of 
merit ; and  numerous  a£ls  of  generous  patronage  might  be 
recorded  in  his  praife. 

It  too  frequently  happens,  that  men  of  obfeure  origin  af- 
fe£l  to  forget  the  lowly  (lock  from  whence  they  fprung.  An 
elevation  for  which  they  were  no  way  prepared  by  family 
connexions,  generally  turns  their  heads  dizzy  with  falfe 
pride  ; and  then  a view  of  their  humble  defeent  becomes  of- 
fenfive.  Former  friendfhips  and  fituations  are  consequently 
wiped  out  of  their  remembrance,  and  poor  relations  are 
carefully  fhunned,  or  are  caft  into  the  (ha<Je,  to  fubfifl:  on  a 
pittance  privately  bellowed,  that  they  may  not  tarnifh  the 
dignity  of  the  great  perfonage  to  whom  they  have  the  for- 
tune to  be  allied.  He  who  rifes  fuperior  to  this  common 
failing  is  a true  philofopher,  and  worthy  of  our  edeem. 

Dr.  Moore  no  fooner  began  Xo  tafte  the  fweets  of  prof- 
perity,  than  he  eagerly  haftened  to  communicate  a portion 
of  them  to  his  family  ; and  as  he  advanced  in  preferment, 
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his  attention  to  them  was  proportionally  encreafed.  This  is 
an  eulogy  far  more  honourable  than  that  derived  from  the 
mod  illuftrious  talents,  or  the  mofl  fpiendid  a£lions. 

The  Archbifhop  has  only  printed  two  fermons  ; the  one 
preached  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1777,  before  the 
Lords,  and  the  other  on  the  fad-day  in  1781. 

His  Grace  married  a filler  of  Lord  Auckland,  by  whom 
he  has  feveral  children. 
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THAT  eminent  conliellation,  which  once  illuminated  the 
literary  hemifphere  with  fuch  fplendour,  and  in  which  John- 
son fnone  with  the  moll  didinguilhed  iullre,  has  for  fome 
time,  been  reduced  to  a very  fmall  number  of  luminaries. 

The  veteran  who  now  calls  for  our  confideration  long 
mc/ed  in  this  illullrious  circle  with  confiderable  reputation, 
and  enjoyed  a degree  of  applaufe,  on  account  of  his  pro- 
ductions, which  has  been  the  lot  of  but  few.  He  has, 
however,  feen  the  greatelt  ornaments  of  literature  cut  off, 
and  hardly  any  others  worthy  notice  ariling  in  their  place. 
He  has  beheld  the  new  philofophy  fpreading  its  glare  wide 
around,  and  obtaining  admiration  •,  and  he  has  lived  to  wit- 
nefs  a new  theatrical  talte,  ufurping  the  province  of  the  ge- 
nuine drama,  and  threatening  complete  deltruCtion  to  one 
of  the  fined  branches  of  poefy. 

He  has  alfo  exided  long  enough  to  witnefs  a revolution, 
not  only  in  matters  of  a political  nature,  but  in  manners, 
fentiment,  and  amufements.  Surely  fuch  a man,  dill  re- 
taining all  his  faculties  in  their  pridine  vigour,  cannot  con- 
template the  furrounding  fcene  in  which  he  is  nearly  ifo- 
lated,  without  feeling  all  his  fenfibilities  wounded ! But 
let  us  wave  refleClion,  and  proceed  to  narrative. 
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Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  Cork,  about  the  year  1727, 
and  received  in  that  city  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
From  Ireland  he  was  fent  to  thejefuit’s  College  at  St.Omer’s, 
and  attained  in  that  learned  feminary  a very  extenfive  know- 
lege  of  the  Latin  language. 

His  uncle,  who  relided  in  the  Weft-Indies,  defigning 
him  for  trade,  he  was  placed  in  a Banking-houfe  in  Lom- 
bard-ftreet.  But  the  Mufes  foon  attracted  him  from  the 
bill-book  and  the  ledger  •,  and  inftead  of  applying  himfelf  to 
commercial  ftudies,  all  his  attention  was.  devoted  to  the 
writings  of  the  moft  elegant  authors,  -ancient  and  modern. 

The  compting-houle  was  of  courfe  foon  entirely  aban- 
doned : and,  with  a very  fcanty  pittance  of  this  world’s 
ftore,  he  entered  himfelf,  in  1750,  a member  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Gray’s  Inn,  and  became  an  adventurer  in  literature, 
partly  from  neceflity  and  partly  from  choice. 

At  firft,  indeed,  he  formed  the  defign  of  adopting  the 
ftage  as  a profeflion,  but  after  two  or  three  “efiays,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  character  of  Othello,  he  found  himfelf 
better  qualified  to  write  plays  than  to  acl  them.* 

His 

* Charles  Churchill,  the  celebrated  fatirift,  was  perhaps  too  fevere  on  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Murphy,  whom  he  always  perfecuted  with  a 
rancour  that  feemed,  from  its  violence,  to  have  arii'en  in  perfonal  dillike  : 

u In  perfon  tall,  a figure  form’d  to  pleafe, 

“ If  fymmetry  could  charm,  depriv’d  of  eafe  ; 

“ When  motionlefs  he  ftanas,  we  all  approve  : 

“ What  pity  ’tis  the  Thing  was  made  to  move! 

“ His  voice  in  one  dull,  deep,  unvary’d  found,  N 
“ Seems  to  break  forth  from  caverns  under  ground; 

“ From  hollow  chert,  the  low  fepulchral  note 
“ Unwilling  heaves,  and  ftruggles  in  his  throat. 

“ Could  authors  butcher’d  give  an  aftor  grace, 

“ All  muft  to  him  refign  the  foremoft  place. 

“ When  he  attempts,  in  fome  one  fav’rite  part, 

“ To  ape  the  feelings  of  a manly  heart, 

“ His  honeft  features  the  difguife  defy, 

“ And  his  face  loudly  gives  his  tongue  the  lie. 

“ Still  in  extreme,  he  knows  no  happy  mean, 

“ Or  raving  mad,  or  rtupidly  ferene  : 

“ In 
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His  firft  literary  undertaking  that  we  know  of  was  the 
Gray’s  Inn  Journal,  which  he  commenced  in  1752,  and 
continued  for  two  years.  This  work  was  not  without  its 
merit,  or  even  celebrity,  though  when  compared  with  the 
other  periodical  papers  of  the  fame  time,  particularly  the 
formidable  Rambler,  it  (inks  into’infignificance.  This  pub- 
lication, however,  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  author 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  . Samuel  Johnfon,  and  as  the  anec- 
dote is  curious,  it  is  worth  relating  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Murphy  was^on  a vifit  at  the  country-houfe  of  Foote, 
when  a paper  was  wanted  for  his  journal.  Being  ill-difpof- 
ed  for  compofition,  the  Englifh  Ariltophanes  produced  a 
new  French  mifcellanv,  in  which  was  an  Eaitern  apologue 
remarkably  ingenious.  This  pleafed  our  author  fo  well,  that 
he  translated  it  at  once,  and  fent  it  to  his  , printer.  On  his 
return  to  town,  he  found  that  this  tale  hadvbeen  taken  by 
the  French  writer  from  Johnfon’s  Rambler  without  acknow- 
legement.  Hurt  at  this  unintentional  plagiarifm,  Murphy 
waited  upon  Johnfon,  and  made  his  apology.  The  moralilt 
was  eafily  pacified  ; and  an  acquaintance  commenced,  which 
continued  till  Johnfon’s  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  Murphy  enlifted 
as  a party-writer,  in  vindication  of  Lord  Bute’s  adminiftra- 
tion;  and  though  his  labours  were  but  feeble,  in  compari- 
fon  wfith  the  keen  attacks  of  Oppofition,  he  was  handfome- 
ly  rewarded  by  thofe  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed. 

At  this  time  he  w.as  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  *,  and  though  they  were  engaged  in  a fierce  paper 
war,  the  former  in  the  Auditor , and  the  latter  in  the  North 

Briton , 

<e  In  cold-wrought  fcenes  the  lifelefs  a<ftor  flags, 

“ In  paflion,  tears  the  paflion  into  rags. 

“ Can  none  remember  ? — yes — I know  all  mud — 
u When  in  the  Moor  he  ground  his  teeth  to  duft  ; 
ie  When  o’er  the  flage  he  folly’s  ftandard  bore, 
te  Wh'rlft  common  fenfe  flood  trembling  at  the  door.’’ 

Rosciad,  I.  365. 
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Briton , yet  they  knew  not,  for  fome  time,  that  they  were 
fighting  with  each  other.  On  the  difcovery  of  the  fecret, 
Wilkes’s  partizans  entered  into  a refolution  to  oppofe  any 
new  piece  which  Mr.  Murphy  might  bring  forward  on  the 
ftage.  Accordingly,  when  our  author’s  farce  of  “ What  we 
mull  all  come  to,’’  was  performed,  a violent  party-fpirit 
manifefted  itfelf  j and  the  piece,  though  free  from  any  poli- 
tical ailufions,  was  damtied ! Some  years  afterwards  it  was 
again  produced,  under  the  title  of  “ Three  Weeks  after 
“ Marriage,”  when  it  received  unmixed  applaufe,  and  has 
continued  a favourite  entertainment  ever  fince. 

Murphy  expoftulated  with  Wilkes  on  the  condudf  of  his 
friends,  and  the  patriot  not  only  disavowed  any  lhare  in 
their  proceedings,  but  promifed,  that  Ibould  any  future 
occafion  offer,  he  would  himfelf  come  forward  with  his  par- 
ty in  the  offended  bard’s  fupport. 

As  a political  writer,  Mr.  Murphy  never  rofe  to  any  dif- 
tinguifhed  eminence,  otherwife  we  fuppofe  he  would  have 
obtained  either  preferment  or  a penfion.  The  only  thing 
with  which  he  was  favoured,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the 
poll  of  Commiffoner  of  Bankrupts,  which  he  held  till  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Thurlow  to  the  great  feal  •,  and  when 
the  prefent  Chancellor  came  into  office,  he  replaced  his  old 
friend  upon  the  lift. 

Though  regularly  called  to  the  bar  by  the  fociety  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  after  a long  ftruggle,  he  never  obtained  any  ex- 
tenfive  practice,  nor  any  (hare  of  credit  on  account  of  legal 
abilities.  He,  however,  went  the  Norfolk  circuit  for  a con- 
fiderable  time. 

As  a writer,  he  has  fhone  molt  in  dramatic  poetry  ; and  it 
mav  be  faid  of  him,  what  few  who  have  written  for  the  ftage 
can  boaft,  that  he  has  been  equally  fuccefsful  in  comedy  and 
tragedy.  His  pieces  in  the  former  line  evince  great  know- 
lege  of  the  world,  and  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
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man  character,  combined  with  that  livelinefs  of  fancy  which 
is  eflentially  neceflary  to  produce  the  fenfations  of  mirth. 

In  his  tragedies,  one  remarks  a happy  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, joined  to  a due  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  heroic, 
clothed  with  language  at  once  appropriate,  eafy,  and  elegant. 
So  great  has  been  the  fuccefs  of  his  plays,  that  though  the 
receipts  of  the  former  Drury-lane  theatre  never  amounted  to 
three  hundred  pounds  a night,  he  gained  eight  hundred 
hundred  pounds  by  his  u Grecian  Daughter  and  very 
near  the  fame  fum  by  “ His  Way  to  keep  Him.” 

Mr.  Murphy’s  intimacy  with  the  firft  geniufes  of  the  age 
tended  greatly  to  improve  his  talte,  and  confequently  to  ren- 
der his  productions  elegant.  Such  an  aflociation  is  of  won- 
derful benefit  to  a riling  and  emulous  writer.  In  the  com- 
pa'ny  of  fuch  as  Johnfon  and  Burke,  a man  pofiefled  of  any 
portion  of  genius  could  not  fail  to  have  improved  his  mind. 
To  have  been  in  habits  of  clofe  friendlhip  with  thefeperfons 
required  no  fmall  portion  of  literary  and  moral  merit. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  the  credit  of  introducing  Johnfon  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrale.  He  was  alfo  a member  of  the 
club  which  Johnfon  inftituted  in  Eftex-ftreet. 

In  1 762  he  wrote  an  Effay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Hen- 
ry Fielding,  prefixed  to  the  complete  edition  of  that  writer’s 
works,  for  which  he  received  a conliderable  fum.  On  this 
occafion  he  behaved  in  a manner  which  few  biographers 
will,  perhaps,  be  difpofed  to  imitate.  A conliderable  quan- 
tity of  letters  and  anecdotes  were  put  into  his  hands,  by  Sir 
John  Fielding,  and  others,  to  elucidate  the  memoir.  On 
examining  thefe  communications,  he  found  that  many  of 
them  were  well  adapted  to  arnufe  the  public,  but  that  at  the 
fame  time  they  tended  to  tarnilh  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceafed.  Fie,  therefore,  fupprefled  them  ; and  gave  to  his 
production  the  qualified  title  of  an  efiay.  He  followed  a 
fimilar  line  of  conduCt  with  refpeCt  to  the  life  of  his  friend 

Johnfon, 
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his  friend  Johnfon,  which  was  publifhed  in  1791,  and  for 
which  he  was  handfomely  rewarded. 

About  the  fame  time  appeared  his  tranflation  of  Tacitus, 
in  four  quarto  volumes.  In  this  work  he  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years  *,  and  there  is  a circumftance  refpq&ing  it 
which  does  Mr.  Murphy  infinite  honour.  Not  long  before 
the  publication  of  this  work,  a nobleman  of  high  rank  and 
confequence  in  the  political  world  fignified  to  the  tranflator 
his  wifh  to? have  it  dedicated  to  him.  Murphy,  however, 
had  previoufly  determined  to  inferibe  his  labours  to  the  man 
whom  he  moft  efteemed,  the  immortal  Burke,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly mad£  a noble  facrifice  of  intereft  to  friendfhip ! 

His  laft  literary  produ&ion  was  a tragedy  never  perform- 
ed, entitled  “ Arminius  5”  and  he  has  been  lately  engaged 
in  writing  the  life  of  the  modern  Ariftophanes,  Samuel 
Foote. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  clafiical  knowledge  and  tafte  appear  to 
great  advantage  in  his  Latin  poems,  particularly  in  a v^rfion 
of  Gray’s  Elegy  ; and  we  remember  to  have  feen  an  elegant 
tranflation  of  Addifon’s  Letter  from  Italy,  written  by  him, 
but  never  printed. 

Mr.  Murphy  ufually  refides  at  Hammerfmith,  enjoying 
an  eafy  independence.  He  is  a very  entertaining  companion, 
abounding  in  anecdotes,  of  wrhich  he  is  engagingly  commu- 
nicative in  company.  His  character  is  highly  r cfpeclable  ; 
and  he  enjoys  the  intimacy  of  fome  of  the  firft  perfonages 
in  the  kingdom. 

Weareforry,  however,  to  obferve,  that  his  health  is  on 
the  decline,  and  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Briilol, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  W. 
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WILLIAM,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  year  1731,  being  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
In  1755  he  efpoufed  a rich  heirefs  of  the  name  of  Nichols, 
by  whom  he  got  a very  confiderable  addition  to  his  fortune, 
and  in  1757  was  chofen  Recorder  of  Litchfield. 

His  Lordfhip  being  of  a pious  turn  of  mind,  his  conduct 
has  been  chiefly  marked  by  an  attention  to  religious  duties, 
for  which,  as  well  as  corre&nefs  of  manners,  he  has  been 
more  diftinguifhed  than  moll  men  of  the  fame  rank.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  he  has  not  entirely  abftra&ed  himfelf  from 
public  affairs,  for  we  find  him  at  times  filling  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  offices  in  the  ftate. 

His  Lordfhip  connected  himfelf  early  in  life  with  the 
Rockingham  party,  and  when  they  came  into  power  in 
1765,  he  was  made  Firfl  Lord  of  Trade,  and  fworn  of  the 
privv-counciL 

He,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have  continued  ftaunch 
to  his  old  friends,  for  although  he  went  out  with  them,  yet 
about  the  vear  1772  he  was  induced  to  accept  of  the  poll  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  foon  after  removed  to  the  head  of 
the  board  of  trade.  In  this  fituation  he  took  a warm  and  de- 
cided part  againft  the  Americans,  which  recommended  him 
fo  much  to  his  Majefty,  that  in  1775  he  had  the  cuftody  of 
the  Privy  Seal  confided  to  him,  which  office  he  retained  dur- 
ing the  whole  remaining  term  of  Lord  North’s  adminiftration. 

This  noble  Lord,  who,  along  with  the  late  Baron  Smythe, 
was  the  chief  fupporter  of  the  evangelical  preaching  at  tne 
Lock  chapel,  is  by  many  confidered  a methcdift.  It  is  fome- 
what  re  marl:  able  that  a man  of  his  retired  and  ferious  turn  of 
mind  (ho aid  engage  in  the  bufy  career  of  politics.  Soon 
after  his  difmiffion,  he  joined  the  coalition,  and  by  them  was 
appointed  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  which  place  he 
retained  about  nine  months,  and  when  his  friends  were  driven 

out 
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out  of  power,  he  retired  with  them,  and  has  continued  ever 
fince  in  the  obfcurity  of  private  life. 

During  the  ftruggle  about  the  regency  he  took  the  fide  of 
the  prince,  for  which  his  Highnefs  (hewed  his  gratitude,  by 
appointing  his  fon,  Lord  Lewifham,  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries of  Cornwall. 

Lord  Dartmouth  is  efteemed  a mart  of  fenfe,  and  was  con- 
fidered  as  a tolerable  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  In 
private  life,  he  bears  the  character  of  a good  hufband,  a 
good  parent,  and  a kind  mafter  ; and  is,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  moll  inoffenfive  among  the  nobility. 

So  early  as  the  year  1755,  we  find  the  late  Mr.  James 
Hervey,  author  of  the  “ Meditations,”  &c.  one  of  hisLord- 
Ihip’s  intimates,  and  fpeaking  highly  of  his  pious  difpofition. 

He  was  alfo  the  clofe  friend  of  the  late  Countefs  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Mr.  George  Whitfield,  and  all  the  eminent  fupport- 
ers  of  Calviniftical  Methodifm.  It  mull  be  allowed,  that  as 
a private  man  he  has  borne  himfelf  with  an  uniform  charac- 
ter through  life  ; and  with  the  profejfion  of  piety,  has  invari- 
ably conne&ed  the  prafiice  of  it. 


THE  HON.  AND  REV.  DR.  SHUTE  BARRINGTON, 

LORD  BISHOP  OP  DURHAM. 

John  Shute  Barrington,  who  was  created  an  Englifh 
Vifcount  in  the  year  1720,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
immortal  Locke,  and,  like  him,  a firm  aflertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  an  acute  metaphyfician,  and  an  able  expofit- 
or  and  defender  of  the  facred  feriptures.  His  Lordfhip  died 
the  latter  end  of  1734,  and  left  behind  him  fix  fons,  five  of 
whom  have  arrived  at  great  eminence  in  the  profeffions  of  the 
army,  navy,  the  law,  and  the  church. 


The 
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The  fubje£l  of  our  prefent  notice  was  the  youngeil  of 
thefe,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1732.  He  received  his 
education  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  of  Merton  Col- 
lege ; but  he  afterwards  went  to  Chriit-church,  of  which 
he  became  a ftudent. 

hie  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1756,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing took  his  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts.  June  icth,  1762, 
the  degree  of  Do£lor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  ; and 
in  1766,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  he  was  prefented  to 
a canon  refidentiariihip  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  year  1769  he  was  made  Bifhop  of  Landaff;  and 
while  in  that  (cation  he  brought  a bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
the  obje<ft  of  which  went  to  check  the  increafing  evil  of  ma- 
trimonial infidelity,  by  preventing  perfons  divorced  by  par- 
liament from  marrying  thofe  with  whom  they  had  been  cri- 
minal. His  Lordfhip  obferved,  that  many  adls  of  adultery 
had  been  committed  folely  with  the  intention  to  obtain  fe- 
paration,  in  order  to  form  new  alliances  •,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  defirous  of  putting  a legal  barrier  againilthat  licen- 
tious practice.  In  this  attempt  he  was  fupported  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ableil  lawyers  and  divines  in  the  kingdom.  His 
laudable  defign,  however,  fell  to  the  ground  ; though  had  it 
taken  place,  much  good  would  have  been  effe£led  by  it,  and 
the  long  catalogue  of  divorces  muft  have  been  drawn 
within  a very  narrow  compafs. 

In  the  year  1782,  his  Lordihip  was  tranilated  to  the  fee 
of  Salifbury,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  greatly  by  his 
liberality  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  noble  cathedral  of 
that  diocefe  ; and  on  the  death  of  Biihop  Egerton,  in  1791, 
he  was  tranilated  to  Durham;  with  the  approbation  of  every 
well-wiiher  to  the  church  and  ilate. 

In  his  epifcopal  capacity,  his  Lordihip  has  conduced  him- 
felf wdth  great  dignity  of  manners,  and  with  the  moil  ex- 
emplary attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 


He 
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He  has  been  very  watchful  over  the  behaviour  of  his  cler- 
gy ? and  has  Ihewn  a moil  commendable  circumfpection 
with  refpeft  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders. 

With  a laudable  zeal  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  facred  lite- 
rature, he  bellows  premiums  upon  fuch  candidates  as  ex- 
cel in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  This,  we  believe, 
is  quite  a novel  practice ; and  doubtlefs,  were  it  generally 
followed,  it  would  not  only  create  a fpirit  of  emulation  in 
young  perfons  preparing  for  the  church,  but  would,  more- 
over, render  moll  of  them  alhamed  of  appearing  before  the 
Bifhop  or  Archdeacon  without  a tolerable  lhare  of  facred 
learning. 

One  anecdote  of  his  Lordlhip  does  high  honour  to  his  " 
liberality  and  his  piety.  A relation  of  Mrs.  Barrington  hav- 
ing experienced  fome  embarraflments  and  difappointments 
in  life,  wilhed  to  amend  his  fituation  (being  a military  of- 
ficer), by  entering  into  the  church,  thinking  that  the  Bilhop 
would  provide  handfomely  for  him.  On  making  the  ne- 
ceflary  application  to  his  kinfman,  he  was  alked  what  pre- 
ferment would  fatisfy  him.  To  this  home  queftfon  he 
readily  anfwered,  that  about  500/.  a-year  would  make  him 
a happy  man.  “ You  lhall  have  it,”  faid  his  Lordlhip, 

“ but  not  out  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  I will  not 
“ deprive  a worthy  and  regular  divine  to  provide  for  a ne- 
“ celfitous  relation.  You  lhall  have  the  fum  you  mention 
“ yearly  out  of  my  own  pocket.” 

The  Bilhop  has  publilhed  feveral  fingle  fermons,  and 
' fome  epifcopal  charges,  which  have  been  greatly  elleemed. 
He  alfo  contributed  fome  valuable  notes  to  Mr.  Bcnvyer's 
“ Conjedlures  on  the  New  Tellament,”  and  he  has  given 
the  world  an  edition  of  his  father's  <f  Mifcellanea  Sacra,” 
in  three  volumes,  8vo.  with  many  additions  and  correc- 
tions. 

Though  a fupporter  of  adminiftration,  he  has  conducted 
himfelf  in  parliament  with  great  moderation. 
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MR.  KING. 

THE  chara&er  of  an  a£tor,  in  private  life,  has  been 
ufually  beheld,  throughout  all  Europe,  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  coolnefs,  bordering  on  contempt.  In  Spain,  we 
believe,  comedians  are  not  admitted  to  confejfton , at  this 
very  day  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  France,  previoufly 
to  the  abolition,  or  at  leaft  the  limitation  of  the  Monarchy, 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  rites  of  fepulture,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  not  permitted  to  participate  of  “ a Chriftian  burial.,, 
In  this  country,  illiberal  prejudices  are  happily  of  lefs  avail, 
and  the  names  of  Shakfpeare  and  of  Garrick  have  contri- 
buted not  a little  to  fhield  the  whole  profeffion  from  indif- 
criminate  contumely. 

The  object  of  this  memoir,  known  to  all  lovers  of  the 
drama  by  the  familiar  name  of  “ Tom  King,”  feems  to 
have  received  a better  education  than  the  bulk  of  the  frater- 
nity. His  family,  which  was  refpe£lable,  fent  him  to  a 
good  grammar-fchool  in  the  country,  whence,  at  a proper 
period,  he  was  removed  to  London,  and  articled  to  an  at- 
torney. 

He  foon,  however,  became  captivated  with  the  ftage ; 
and  quitting  his  profeffion,  accompanied  Shuter,  and  join- 
ed a ftrolling  company,  about  thirty  miles  from  London. 
This,  of  courfe,  irritated  his  parents,  who,  inftead  of  en- 
deavouring to  reclaim,  abandoned  and  left  him  to  fhift  for 
himfelf.  If  Tate  Wilkinfon  is  corre£t  in  his  dates,  Mr. 
King  mull  now  have  been  on  the  ftage  full  half  a century, 
for  he  tells  us,  that  he  played  under  Mr.  Garrick  in  1748. 

Thofe  who  have  feen  this  excellent  a&or  of  late,  will 
fcarcely  be  induced  to  believe,  that  for  many  years  after  his 
lirft  appearance  he  played  almoft  exclufively  in  tragedy.  In 
1748,  he  performed  George  Barnwell;  and  next  year  ap- 
peared in  Dublin  in  the  chara&er  of  the  Roman  Father  ! 

He 
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He  at  length  obtained  an  engagement  at  Bath,  where  he 
contra&ed  a friendfhip  with  Mifs  Baker,  at  that  time  a ce- 
lebrated dancer,  and  who  is  at  prefent  his  wife. 

His  fuccefs  at  Bath  recommended  him  to  the  managers 
of  Drury-lane,  who  employed  him  at  a fmall  falary,  and 
intruded  him  only  with  inferior  parts  *,  nor  could  he,  for 
fome  time,  obtain  any  character  in  the  lead  fuitable  to  i s 
talents.  He  therefore  quitted  that  theatre,  repaired  again  to 
Ireland,  and  adted  in  a confiderable  number  of  comic  cha- 
racters, with  great  applaufe  . He  had,  by  this  time,  con- 
trived to  form  in  Dublin  a very  reputable  fet  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  would  probably  have  remained  in  that  country, 
had  he  not  forefcen  the  divifions  which  were  likely  to  take 
place  in  its  theatrical  concerns.  He  accordingly  applied  to 
Mr^  Garrick,  and  the  fame  of  his  merit  having  reached 
England  before  his  offer,  he  was  engaged  at  a genteel  fa- 
lary. 

Garrick  immediately  brought  him  out  in  the  character  of 
Tom , in  the  “ Confcious  Lovers  in  which,  and  many 
other  comic  fituations',  he  obtained  uncommon  applaufe. 
But  what  raifed  his  fame  to  the  dandard  at  which  it  after- 
wards dood  was  his  inimitable  performance  of  Lord  Ogleby> 
in  the  u Clandedine  Marriage,”  which  he  executed  in  fo  maf- 
terly  a dyle,  as  to  obtain  the  mod  flattering  attention,  and 
greatly  aflid  the  run  of  that  excellent  comedy. 

It  is  faid,  that  Garrick  intended  to  play  the  part  himfelf, 
but  could  not  fix  on  a mode  of  doing  it  to  his  mind. 
On  this  he  defired  King  to  try  it,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  fird  fpecimen  he  gave  at  the  rehearfal,  that  he  declared, 
if  he  could  fupport  the  fame  dyle  of  adling  throughout,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  fird  comic  chara&ers  on  the  dtage. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Powell,  in  1765,  Mr.  King  pur- 
chafed  his  fhare  of  the  Bridol  theatre,  which  turned  out 
profitable  to  him ; and  with  his  winter  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane,  produced  a very  handfome  income.  He  fold 
it,  however,  a few  years  after,  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  the- 
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atre  at  Bath  (late  of  the  poft-office),  and  purchafed  the  pro- 
perty of  Sadler's  Wells  ; but  this  not  being  fo  productive 
as  he  wilhed,  he  difpofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Wrotighton. 

When  Mr.'  Sheridan  and  the  other  partners  purchafed 
Drury-lane  houfe,  that  gentleman’s  inimitable  comedy  of 
“ The  School  for  Scandal”  was  brought  out.  This  af- 
forded Mr.  King  a new  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  ta- 
lents for  comedy,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  \ 
and  when  Sheridan  embarked  fo  deeply  in  politics,  as  to 
prevent  his  attending  the  duty  of  the  theatre,  he  delegated 
his  power  to  King,  and  appointed  him  a&ing  manager. 

A little  before  this,  Mr.  King  had  abfented  himfelf  dur- 
ing a whole  feafon  from  the  ftage  ; on  his  return,  he  wrote 
an  interlude  for  his  introduction,  called  u A dramatic 
Olio,”  which  was  well  received,  He  has  alfo  written 
“ Love  at  firft  Sight,”  a ballad  farce,  aCted  at  Drury-lane 
in  1 765  *,  and  “ Wit’s  laft  Stake,”  another  farce,  played  at 
the  fame  houfe  in  1769. 

But  in  the  midlt  of  this  profperity,  and  when  he  had  rea- 
lifed  a handfome  fortune,  a paflion,  which  he  had  long 
fupprefted,  is  reported  to  have  broke  out,  and  deftroyed  his 
pleafmg  profpeCts.  While  under  Mr.  Garrick’s  dominion, 
and  a candidate  for  public  favour,  he  difcovered  an  infur- 
mountable  propenfity  to  play  ; and  although  cautioned 
a^ainft  it,  yet  he  could  not  relift,  but  loft  all  his  earnings 
at  the  gaming-table.  One  night,  however,  fortune  fmiled, 
and  he  gained  fo  large  a fum  as  2000  /.  On  this  he  is  faid 
to  have  immediately  made  a moft  folemn  declaration,  both 
to  Garrick  and  his  wife,  “ that  he  would  never  touch  a 
dice-box  again  !”  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  he  executed 
a bond  for  a fum  of  money  to  the  former,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  in  cafe  he  ever  gamed.  King  kept  his  reso- 
lution for  many  years,  until,  by  the  death  of  his  friend 
“ Davy,”  he  perhaps  deemed  himfelf  abfolved  from  his 
engagement  : having  then  an  extenlive  circle  of  gen- 
teel 
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teel  acquaintance,  he  was  induced  to  enter  himfelf,  about 
the  vear  1784  or  1785,  a member  of  the  club  at  Miles’s, 
merely  from  the  love  of  fociety,  and  fully  fecure,  as  he 
thought,  againft  the  allurements  of  play.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  laft  tempted  ; and  lofing,  at  firft,  fome  fmall  fums, 
became  vexed,  and  ventured  deeper,  until  that  fortune  he 
had  been  fo  long  accumulating  by  his  exertions  was  almoft 
totally  exhaufted.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  parted  with 
his  pretty  little  villa  at  Hampton,  .and  exchanged  his  houfe 
in  Gerrard-ftreet  for  a fmall  one  in  Store-flreet,  Bedford- 
fquare. 

Nor  was  the  lofs  of  fortune  the  only  difappointment  that 
enfued.  He  was  at  that  time  in  treaty  with  Dr.  Ford  for  a 
fhare  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  but  this  unlucky  transfer  of  his 
property  rendered  him  incapable  of  making  good  the  pay- 
ment. Some  trifling  difpute  having  occurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  Mr.  King,  in  anger,  refigned  his  two  fitua- 
tions,  as  aHor  and  manager  at  Drury-iane  theatre. 

He  was,  however,  under  the  neceftity  of  relying  once 
more  on  the  ftage  for  a maintenance  *,  and  accordingly,  in 
1788,  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  the  fcene  of  his  juvenile  tri- 
umphs, where  he  was  again  received  with  all  that  warmth 
and  enthufiafm  fo  dele&able  to  an  old  favourite. 

On  his  return,  he  performed  a ftipulated  number  of  nights 
at  Covent-garden  theatre,  both  to  the  advantage  of  himfelf 
and  the  manager  ; and  next  feafon  he  refumed  his  fituation 
at  Drury-lane. 

Lafl  year,  a£luated  by  motives  of  fincere  friendfliip,  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  long  quitted  the  ftage,  came  to  town,  ex- 
prefsly  on  purpofe  to  play  Charles , in  the  “ School  for  Scan- 
“ dal,’’  for  his  benefit ; and  the  houfe,  as  might  be  ex- 
pe&ed,  was,  in  the  language  of  the  theatre,  fC  a bumper  !” 

Mr.  King  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  comic ' aclor  the  ftage 
has  poflefled  for  many  years,  and  alfo  ftands  unrivalled  in 
the  happy  art  of  delivering  a lively  prologue. 
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THE  HON.  BROWNLOW  NORTH, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

THIS  refpe&able  prelate  is  half-brother  of  the  late  Fre- 
derick, Earl  of  Guildford,  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  mi- 
nifter  of  this  country,  in  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  event- 
ful periods  of  its  hiftory. 

His  Lordfhip  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  which  he  afterwards  left 
for  a fellowfhip  of  All-Souls. 

Here  he  took  his  degree  of  L L.  D.  and  on  entering  into 
holy  orders,  was  preferred  to  a canonry  of  Chrift-Church  ; 
in  1770  he  was  advanced  to  the  Deanry  of  Canterbury, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains  *,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry. * 

In  1774,  he  was  tranflated  and  confirmed  in  the  fee  of 
Worcefter;  and  in  1781,  he  was  removed  to  Winchefter. 

In  all  the  fituations  he  has  filled  his  Lordfhip  has  obtain- 
ed diftinguifhed  reputation  ; and  every  church  over  which 
he  has  presided  ranks  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of  its  molt 
munificent  prelates. 

When  he  was  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  he  promoted  that 
excellent  inflitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow's  and  or- 
phans of  poor  clergymen  belonging  to  his  diocefe,  in  aid 
of  the  charity  derived  to  them  from  the  mufic  meeting,  and 
alfo  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  infirm  incumbents  of  fmall 
livings,  and  of  poor  curates  with  large  families. 

His  Lordfhip’s  manner  is  highly  dignified,  yet  conde- 
fcending  ; he  blends  authority  and  watchfulnefs  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  benevolence.  He  is  juftly  regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther of  his  diocefe  ; and  his  charities,  which  are  very  ex- 
tend ve,  are  judicioufly  adminiftered. 

* Dr.  North  was  Dean  of  Canterbury  before  he  was  twenty-nine  years 
old,  and  Bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
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His  Lordfliip  has  invariably  preferved  through  life  the 
cfteem  of  men  of  all  parties  and  perfuafions.  During  a 
long  refidence  in  Italy,  whither  he  went  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  attracted  the  univerfal  regard  of  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  Roman  communion*  In  Ihort,  the  fuavity  of 
his  manners  and  his  elegant  deportment  excited  in  many  a 
high  degree  of  refpedf  for  the  Englifh  hierarchy. 

Dr.  North  at  one  time  took  an  a£fcive  part  in  the  great  po- 
litical queftrons  of  the  day.  In  1784  he  fupported  Mr* 
Fox’s  celebrated  India  bill  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  •,  and 
during  another  important  period,  we  find  his  name  in  every 
divifion  of  the  peers  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  un- 
controuled  right  to  the  Regency. 

As  Bilhop  of  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  he  is  prelate  of  the 
Garter,  the  inftgnia  of  which  order  are  conftantly  worn  by 
his  Lordlhip. 

He  is  now  a widower,  and  has  four  daughters  and  two 
fons.  © 


MR.  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  of  EXETER. 

THIS  elegant  compofer,  and  ingenious  writer,  was  born 
at  Exeter  in  May,  1730.  His  father  was  an  eminent  gro- 
cer in  that  place,  and  afterwards  mafter  of  the  city  work- 
houfe. 

He  gave  his  fon  a very  liberal  education  ; and  perceiving 
that  the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  towards  mafic,  he  com- 
plied with  his  inclinations,  and  put  him  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Sylvefter,  then  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Exeter,  with  whom  he  continued  two  years. 
After  leaving  Mr.  Sylvefter,  Mr.  Jackfon  went  to  London, 
about  the  year  1748*  where  he  became  a pupil  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, organift  of  the  King’s  chapel,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Co- 
vent-garden,  with  whom  he  alfo  remained  two  years,  and 
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then  returned  to  his  native  city,  ^hcre  he  taught  mufic  for 
many  years  with  great  reputation.  He  alft>  publilhed  feve- 
ral  beautiful  compofitions,  marked  by  the  moft  chafte  con- 
ceptions, the  moft  elegant  tafte,  and  the  moft  correct  know- 
lege  of  the  principles  of  harmony.  * In  fhort'  all  his  pieces 
were  received  with  applaufe,  and  ftill  rank  very  high  in  the 
mufical  world. 

Notwithftanding  his  great  and  univerfally  acknowledged 
merit  in  his  profeflion,  he  obtained  no  fituation  as  an  or- 
ganift  till  Michaelmas,  1777,  when  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Langdon  as  Sub-chanter,  Organift.,  Lay-vicar,  and  Maf- 
ter  of  the  Chorifters,  in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Jackfon,  early  in  life,  married  Mifs  Bartlett,  a mil- 
liner at  Exeter,  who  is  ftill  alive,  and  by  whom  he  has  had 
feveral  children,  three  of  whom  only  are  now  living,  two 
fons  and  a daughter.  One  of  the  former  (the  elder)  went 
to  China,  and  returned  thence  with  a competent  fortune, 
which  he  intended  to  enjoy  in  his  native  city,  in  the  bofom 
of  his  family ; bnt  the  appointment  of  an  Embafly  to  the 
court  of  Pekin,  called  him  from  his  retirement  into  fervice, 
and  he  accordingly  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  on  that 
million,  and  now  refides  once  more  at  Exeter.  The  young- 
eft  fon  living  is  employed  at  prefent  at  Turin,  as  Secreta- 
ry to  our  Ambafiador  at  that  court. 

After  amufing  the  circle  of  his  friends  with  feveral  inge- 
nious pieces  of  his  writing  in  profe  and  verfe,  Mr.  Jackfon 
appeared  as  an  author  in  the  year  17 82,  at  which  time  he 
publilhed  in  two  fmall  volumes,  i2mo.  “ Thirty  Letters  on 
“ various  Subje&s.”  Thefe  formed  a mifcellaneous  collec- 
tion on  literature  and  fcience,  and  evinced  extenlive  know- 
legs,  united  with  an  elegant  tafte.  On  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting,  his  opinions  are  allowed  to  be  very  ingenious, 
and  have  obtained  general  approbation.  But  in  fome  re- 
fpe&s  he  manifefted  a paradoxical  fpirit,  particularly  in  the 
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inftance  of Jpontaneous  generation.)  a notion  which  lie  attempted 
to  illuftrate,  and  revive  fromtheoblivioninwhichit  hadfolong 
and  defervedly  funk.  Thefe  letters,  however,  on  the  whole 
raifed  our  author’s  credit  very  high.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1795,  that  he  thought  proper  to  publifh  a new  edition  of 
them,  although  they  had  been  out  of  print  for  feveral  years 
before.  To  that  edition,  which  is  in  one  volume  odtavo, 
there  are  feveral  additions  and  corredfions. 

During  the  prefent  year  Mr.  Jackfon  has  added  a fecond 
volume,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Four  Ages  ; with  Ef- 
fays  on  various  SubjeHs.”  In  this  ingenious  work  he  confid- 
ers  the  four  mythological  ages  as  charadferiftic  of  fo  many 
diftindl  periods  of  the  world,  but  in  a different  order  from 
that  in  which  the  poets  have  placed  them.  Among  the  effays 
there  is  a mod  curious  and  entertaining  one,  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Gainfoorough  the  painter,  of  whom  fome  whimfical 
anecdotes  are  given. 

In  the  year  1 792,  a literary  fociety  -was  inllituted  at  the 
Globe  Inn,  Fore-ftreet,  Exeter,  of  which  the  firft  members 
were,  Dr.  Downman,  prefident  *,  Mr.  Polwhele,  author  of 
“ The  Hiftory  of  Devonlhire  Mr.  Jackfon  *,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swete,  of  Oxton  ; Mr.  Hole,  author  of  an  “ Effay  on  the 
Arabian  Night’s  Entertainments Mr.  Sheldon,  the  Ana- 
tomift  •,  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen  reiident  in  Exeter, 
or  its  environs.  Each  produced  in  his  turn  an  effay  in  profe 
or  verfe,  which  was  read  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  foci- 
ety. An  odtavo  volume  of  thefe  was  printed  in  1796, 
which  refletffs  great  honour  upon  this  inflitution.  The  pa- 
pers, however,  appear  without  the  names  of  the  authors, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  a piece  of  delicacy  not  to  be  com- 
mended : and  as  we  are  not  bound  by  any  rules  of  fecrecy, 
we  (hall  not  fcruple  to  mention  thofe  which  belong  to  the 
gentleman  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeaking. 
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Mr.  Jackfon  has  no  lefs  than  three  in  this  volume,  all  of 
them  connected  with  each  other  in  point  of  fubjeCL  Thefe 
are,  eflay the  eleventh,  “ On  Literary  Fame,  and  the  Hiftori- 
cal  Characters  of  Shakfpeare eflay  xviii.  “ An  Apology 
for  the  CharaCler  and  Conduct  of  Iago  5”-  and  eflay  xviii. 
“ An  Apology  for  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Shylock.” 
The  firft  is  certainly  the  bed,  and  will  be  read  by  all  thofe 
who  admire  our  immortal  bard  with  great  pleafure,  and  even 
with  improvement.  Mr.  Jackfon  is  peculiarly  happy  in  throw- 
ing new  light  upon  the  point  which  he  undertakes  to  illuf- 
trate,  and  he  brings  his  various  reading  to  bear  with  great 
force  upon  the  fubjech  He  is  ingenious  in  his  apology  for 
Iago,  and  fays  many  things  to  “ extenuate”  his  conduCl  ; but 
that  in  behalf  of  Shylock  is  far  more  convincing  and  fatis- 
fa&ory.  Thefe  effays  are  lively,  pleafant,  and  exceedingly 
well  written. 

Mr.  Jackfon  poflefles  the  advantage  of  a chafte,  correct, 
and  even  elegant  (tyle.  The  reader  will  not  (lumber  over 
his  pages,  nor  when  he  has  perufed  either  of  his  volumes, 
will  he  wifti  to  lay  it  by  in  peace  : he  will  recur  to  it  often 
with  new  avidity,  and  receive  from  it  frefh  pleafure.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  literary  as  of  his  mufical  compofiti- 
ons,  that  they  will  always  charm  with  the  force  of  novelty 
and  delight,  though  repeated  a thoufand  and  a thoufand  times. 

In  temper  and  converfation  he  is  what  he  appears  in  his 
writings,  pleafant,  focial,  communicative,  and  abounding  in 
judicious  remarks  and  entertaining  anecdotes.  © 


/ LORD  MALMSBURY. 

THIS  diftinguifbed  nobleman,  whofe  name  will  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  hiftory  of  George  the  Third,  would  have  in- 
herited philofophy  as  well  as  fortune  from  his  anceftors, 
could  the  one  have  been  as  eafily  tranfmitted  as  the  other. 
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HLs  father,  James  Harris,  Efq.  the  celebrated  author  of 
Hermes,  was  the  fon  of  Elizabeth,  filler  to  Anthony,  Earl 
of  Shaftefbury,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Characteris- 
tics. Mr.  Harris  was  born  atSalifbury,  in  i 708,  and  after 
receiving  a claffical  education  in  that  city,  was  removed  to 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a 
degree. 

He  rcprefented  the  borough  of  Chrift-church,  in  Hamp- 
Ihire,  in  feveral  parliaments  ; but  did  not  obtain  any  public 
office  till  the  year  1763,  when  he  was  preferred  to  a feat  at 
the  Admiralty-board,  which  he  refigned  foon  after,  on  being 
appointed  to  another  on  the  Treal'ury-bench.  In  July,  1 765, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  place,  and  countinued  out  of  office  un- 
til 1774,  when  he  became  Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the 
Queen,  which  poll  he  held  till  his  death, December 2 ill,  1780. 

His  only  fon,  James  Harris,  now  Lord  Malmfbury,  was 
born  April  20th,  1746,  and  being  early  defigned  fora  public 
life,  received  an  education  accordingly. 

Under  fo  profound  and  elegant  a fcholar  as  Mr.  Harris, 
the  fon  could  not  but  derive  every  affiftance  calculated  to  ren- 
der him  an  ornament  to  his  family.  His  education,  prior  to 
his  removal  to  Oxford,  was  conduced  chiefly  under  the  eye 
of  his  father.  He  alfo  left  college  without  taking  a degree, 
and  was  very,  early  employed  as  Secretary  to  an  embafly  at 
one  of  the  Northern  courts. 

In  1772,  he  appeared  in  the  charadler  of  Envoy-extraor- 
dinary at  Berlin  ; and  in  the  following  year  both  he  and  his 
father  were  returned  members  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Chrift-church.  His  diplomatic  conduct  gave  fo  much  fa- 
tisfa£lion  to  the  government  which  he  reprefented,  that  in 
1775  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  about  the  fame 
time  was  appointed  Envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Ruffia. 

After  refiding  a confiderable  time  at  Peterfburgh,  he  was 
employed  as  ambaflador  at  the  Hague  ; which  important 
Ration  was  occupied  by  him  in  the  year  1787,  when  Holland 
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was  threatened  with  a revolution,  which  was  averted  for 
feme  time,  by  an  humiliating  recourfe  to  the  affftance  of 
Pruflian  bayonets.  The  conduct  of  Sir  James  Harris  on  that 
occahon  was  peculiarly  offenfive  to  the  patriots  ; but  it  was 
fo  highly  fatisfadlory  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  that  they  beftoyed  upon  him  the  privilege  of 
bearing  the  Pruflian  eagle  in  his  arms,  with  the  motto  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Houfe  of  NafTau,  in  confideration  of  the 
fignal  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  them. 

Thefe  diftincdions  were  confirmed  by  his  own  fovereign 
in  1789,  and  Sir  James  was  created  a peer,  September  15th, 
1788,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Malmfbury,  Baron  of  Malmfbury, 
an  the  county  of  Wilts. 

His  Lordfhip  remained  out  of  employment  from  that  time 
till  the  government  found  it  expedient,  at  the  end  of  179 6, 
to  comply  with  the  wifh  of  the  people  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  reft  oration  of  peace.  No  man  at  that  time  ap- 
peared more  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important  charge 
than  Lord  Malmfbury  *,  and  we  believe  that  his  fivjl  appoint- 
ment to  this  ftation  was  with  the  entire  approbation  of  all 
parties.  His  Lordfhip’s  negociation,  however,  failed  5 and 
he  was  enjoined  to  quit  Paris, -by  a peremptory  order  of  the 
French  Directory,  in  forty-eight  hours,  December  1 7,  1 796.* 

Whatever  opinions  maybe  entertained  refpefting  the  con- 
duit of  the  two  powers,  in  this  negociation,  or  the  views 
with  which  they  were  actuated,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his 
Lordfhip  evinced  on  that  occafion  the  moft  confummate 
knowlege  of  diplomatic  bufinefs. 

A fecond  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  far.guina- 
ry  conteft  was  thought  proper  to  be  made  1i>y  our  minifters 
jn  June,  1 7Q7,  and  Lord  Malmfbury  was  again  appointed  to 
the  office  of  negociator.  The  necefiary  preliminaries  having 

been 

* The  Directory  conceived  that  he  had  been  tampering  as  a partifan, 
rather  than  treating  like  a diplomatic  agent. 
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been  accordingly  fettled  with  the  DireClory,  his  Lordfhip 
and  fuite  fet  out  on  the  30th  of  that  month  for  L lie,  the 
place  fixed  upon  as  the  feat  of  bufinefs,  and  the  French  go- 
vernment immediately  extended  a chain  of  telegraphs  be- 
tween that  city  and  Paris. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  political  manoeuvres  pra&ifed  in  this  diplomatic 
game.  The  French  Commiffioners  {hewed  themfelves  adroit 
enough  for  his  Lordfhip,  though  an  old  practitioner,  verfed 
in  all  the  arts  of  modern  intrigue.  Their  demands,  as  far 
as  they  avowed  them,  were  abundantly  extravagant;  and 
the  care  with  which  they  concealed  their  objects,  was  dex- 
terous indeed.  After  playing  with  each  other  until  the  pa- 
tience of  all  Europe  was  exhaufted,  and  fufpicions  began  to 
take  place  on  the  fcore  of  fincerity,  the  Commiffioners  had 
recourfe  to  their  old  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  actually  difmiffed  his  Lordfiiip,  upon  the  plea 
that  he  was  not  veiled  with  full  powers  to  refign  the  -whole 
of  the  coiKjuefts  made  by  this  country  from  France  and  her 
allies  during  the  war. 

The  Englilh  minifter  accordingly  quitted  Lille,  and  arriv- 
ed in  London  on  the  20th  of  September,  without  having 
efFe&ed  a dingle  Hep  favourable  to  the  great  objeCl  on  which 
he  was  employed.  It  has  been  indeed  faid,  in  the  fenate  of 
a neighbouring  country,  that  the  “ Iriffi  Dire&ory”  imped- 
ed his  operations,  by  means  of  their  agent  ! 

Without  throwing  the  flighted:  reflection  upon  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  talents,  or  inclinations,  we  yet  cannot  but  acquiefce 
with  the  opinion  of  many  very  refpeClable  politicians,  and 
thofe  too  of  the  moft  moderate  call  of  fentiment,  that  after 
the  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  his  former  miffion,  it  was  bad 
policy  in  the  miniftry  to  employ  the  fame  perfon  in  a fimilar 
negociation. 

Some  have  even  ventured  to  fay,  that  the  line  of  praClice 
in  which  his  Lordffiip  has  ufuallv  been  engaged  rendered 
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him  an  unfit  perfon  to  be  charged  with  this  bufinefs.  Dif- 
ferent times,  people,  and  occafions,  certainly  call  for  different 
kinds  of  treatment.  New  modes,  and  even  a new  language, 
(hould  be  adopted,  in  negociating  with  a people  who  have 
thrown  afide  old  political  ceremonies  and  confiderations  5 
and^ therefore  another  kind  of  ambaffador  fhould  have  been 
fent  to  treat  with  them,  than  one  whofe  whole  life  had  been 
occupied  in  the  knowlege  and  practice  of  the  ancient  diplo- 
matic forms. 

Whether  this  fort  of  reafoning  be  right  or  wrong,  we  {hall 
not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  But  we  cannot  help  regret- 
ting, that  when  his  Lordfhip’s  firlt  attempt  failed,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  minifters  had  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  ad- 
verfaries  to  accufe  them  of  infincerity,  by  employing  another 
minifter,  when  they  thought  it  expedient  to  treat  once  more 
for  the  reftoration  of  peace. 

This  nobleman  poffeffes  the  confidence  of  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  its  views  re- 
lative to  continental  politics.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore, 
to  prognofticate,  that  his  diplomatic  talents  will  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  rult  in  obfcurity. 

Lord  Malmfbury  married,  July  28th,  1777,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Amyand,  Bart,  by  a filler  of  Sir  George  Corn- 
wall, Bart,  and  has  by  his  lady  feveral  children. 

He  has  two  filters  living  •,  one  married,  the  other  fingle, 
and  refiding  at  his  Lordfhip’s  feat,  the  manor-houfe  of  Great 
Durnford,  about  four  miles  from  Salifbury,  only  remarkable 
for  its  neat  and  embellilhed  pleafure-grounds.  In  the  fame 
village  {till  Hands  the  cottage  to  which  the  great  author  of 
Hermes  retired  from  the  bufy  world,  and  in  which  he  wrote 
the  chief  part  of  his  works.  It  is  unoccupied,  but  its  furni- 
ture &c.  is  in  all  refpe£ts  carefully  and  religioufly  preferv- 
ed  by  Lord  Malmfbury,  in  the  exadt  Hate  in  which  it  was  left 
by  his  father.  This  very  interefting  cottage  is  entirely  fe- 
Cluded  from  the  public  eye,  being  furrounded  on  three  fides 
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by  walls,  and  only  open  on  the  weft  fide,  which  adjoins  the 
Avon.  His  Lordlhip  generally  fpends  a few  weeks  in  every 
year  at  the  manor-houfe  in  great  retirement.  W.  J. 
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LAUDIAN  PROFESSOR  OF  ARABIC, 

In  the  Unwerfity  of  Oxford, 

THE  lives  of  fuch  men  as  have  rifen  from  very  low  fituati- 
ons  in  life  to  diftinguifhed  eminence,  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  talents  alone,  are  among  the  molt  ufeful  articles  of 
biography,  becaufe  they  hold  out  encouragement  to  young 
perfons  of  a like  defcription  to  exert  their  abilities  with  per- 
feverance  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  afford  a leffon  to  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  affift  genius.  Had  Chatter- 
ton  met  with  a friend,  generous  enough  to  put  him  in  a 
line  where  he  might  have  turned  his  talents  to  an  honoura- 
ble and  beneficial  account,  he  would  not,  probably,  have 
fought  an  early  grave  as  a refuge  from  his  miferies. 

The  very  ingenious  and  worthy  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  ar- 
ticle was  born  of  parents  in  indigent  circumftances  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire.  His  father  was,  we  are  informed,  a journey- 
man weaver,  and  brought  his  fon  up  to  the  fame  profeflion. 
Being,  however,  a fenfible  man,  and,  for  one  in  his  fituati- 
on,  tolerably  educated,  he  gave  him  what  little  learning  was 
in  his  power.  This  excited  a thirft  for  greater  acquifitions. 

Young  White  inherited  a ferious  caft  of  temper  from  his 
parents  *,  and  he  employed  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  in  the 
ftudy  of  fuch  books  as  fell  in  his  way.  His  attainment^  at 
length  were  fo  very  refpe&able,  that  he  began  to  be  talked  of 
as  a prodigy  of  learning  in  his  native  village.  A neighbour- 
ing  gentleman  of  fortune  luckily  chanced  to  hear  of  this  ce- 
lebrated fcholar;  and  curiofity  inclined  him  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  him.  The  modefty  of  the  felf-inftructed  youth  recom- 
mended 
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mended  him  to  favour,  while  the  refpe&ability  of  his  know- 
lege  rendered  him  an  obje£l  of  admiration.  The  gentleman 
felt  that  it  was  a pity  fuch  a flower  Ihould 

■“  blufti  unfeen, 

“ And  wade  its  fweetnefs  in  the  defert  air 
he  accQrdingly  encouraged  his  fcholaftic  ambition.  He  af- 
filled  him  alfo  conliderably  in  his  lludies  : and  fo  rapidlv  did 
the  young  plant  flourilh  under  his  foftering  care,  that  the 
generous  patron  fenthim  to  the  Univerflty  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  of  Wadham  College.  Thei*e  he  applied  him- 
felf  with  fuch  afliduity  to  his  lludies,  and  conduced  him- 
felf  with  fo  much  regularity,  as  to  gain  the  general  efteem  of 
the  members  of  that  fociety. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1773,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mailer  of  Arts,  and  about  that  time  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  oriental  languages,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  the  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  Dr.  Moore,  now  Archbilhop  of 
Canterbury.  That  difcerning  man  obferved  a dint  of  appli- 
cation in  Mr.  White,  united  with  a peculiar  turn  for  philo- 
logical enquiries,  which  he  thought  might  turn  to  his  ac- 
count, if  devoted  to  one  obje£l.  Fortunately  he  hit  upon  the 
one  which  was  beft  fuited  for  Mr.  White,  and  which  has 
keen  of  the  molt  eflential  fervice  to  him.  ITe  had  before 
acquired  a tolerable  (hare  of  Hebrew  learning  ; and,  con- 
fequently,  his  progrefs  in  the  other  oriental  languages  was 
greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

In  1775,  he  was  appointed  Archbilhop  Laud’s  Profefior 
of  Arabic  •,  on  entering  upon  which  office  he  pronounced  a 
malterly  oration,  which  was  foon  afterwards  printed  with 
the  title  of  tc  De  Utilitate  Ling.  Arab,  in  Studiis  Theologi- 
cis  Oratio  habita  Oxoniis  in  Schola  Linguarum,  vii.  id. 
Aprilis,  1775.”  4to. 

In  this  difcourfe  the  Profefior  endeavours  to  prove  the 
vail  importance  and  utility  of  the  Arabic  language,  particu- 
larly in  elucidating  thefacred  writings.  He  therefore  dwelt 

upon 
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upon  the  neceflity  of  this  branch  of  literature,  and  enforced 
the  ftudy  of  it  with  an  ardour  which  was  natural  for  one  in 
his  fituation.  The  oration  had  its  effect  ; and  many  were 
actually  led  to  ftudy  the  Arabic,  who  had  before  treated  it 
as  barren  and  unprofitable. 

•He  was  at  this  time  Fellow  of  his  College,  being  ele&ed 
in  1774.  In  1778,  Mr.  White  printed  the  Syriac  Philoxe- 
nian  Verfion  of  the  four  gofpels,  the  MS.  of  which  Dr. 
Gloucefter  Ridley  had  given  to  New  College.  This  verfion 
was  entitled,  u Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Verfio  SyriacaPhi- 
loxeniana  Ex.  Codd.  MSS.  Ridleianis  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Nov. 
Oxon.  Repofitis,  nunc  prirnum  edita,  cum  Interpretatione 
et  Annotationibus  Jolephi  White,  &c.”  2 vols.  4to. 

November  15,  1778,  he  preached  a very  ingenious  and 
elegant  fermon  before -the  Uni verfity,  which,  according  to 
cuftom,  was  foon  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of 
£ A Revifal  of  the  Englifti  Tranfiation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  recommended.  To  which  is  added,  fome  Account  of 
an  ancient  Syriac  Tranfiation  of  great  Part  of  Origen’s 
Hexaplar  Edition  of  the  LXX.  lately  difcovered  in  the  Am- 
brofian  Library  at  Milan.”  4to.  About  this  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall  chapel. 

In  1780,  Mr.  White  publifhed  A Specimen  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Inftitutes  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane:  a Work  ' 
written  originally  by  that  celebrated  Conqueror  in  the  Mo- 
ful  Language,  and  fince  tranflated  into  Perfian.  Now  firft 
rendered  from  the  Perfian  into  Englifh,  from  a MS.  in  the 
Pofleflion  of  William  Hunter,  M.D.  with  other  Pieces.”  4to. 

The  whole  of  this  work  appeared  in  1783,  tranflated  into 
Englifti  by  Major  Davy,  with  Preface,  Indexes,  Geographi- 
cal Notes,  &c.  by  Mr.  White,  in  one  volume,  4to. 

In  Eafter  term,  1783,  being  then  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 

he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Bampton  le&ure  the  next 
vear.  As  foon  as  he  was  nominated  he  fketched  out  the 
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plan  ; and  finding  affiftance  neceflary  to  the  perfe&ion  of  it 
in  fuch  a manner  as  he  ^ifhed>  he  went  down  to  Devon- 
fhire,  on  a vifit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  then  fettled  as  a 
.diffenting  minifter  at  South  Molton.  Doubtlefs  in  this,  ia- 
terview  the  fcheme  was  well  digefted,  and  Mr.  Badcock 
undertook  his  (hare  of  the  talk  with  that  promptitude  for 
which  he  wras  remarkable.  This  viftt  releafed  the  profelfor’s 
.mind  from  a confiderable  burthen  which  had  opprefled  it. 
Where,  indeed,  could  he  have  found  fuch  an  auxiliary  ? 
The  pen  of  Badcock,  was  not  only  that  of  “ a ready”  but 
of  an  elegant  writer.  He  touched  no  fubje£t  without  orna-  ' 
menting  it.  His  fkyle  was  chafte,  llowiug,  and  nervous. 
He  had,  moreover,  an  univerfal  knowlege  of  theological 
learning.  In  controverfy  he  was  quite  at  home.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  Bampton  le&ures  were  admirable 
in  point  of  language,  and  forcible  in  refpe£f  to  argument. 

Let  us  not,  however,  detract  from  the  le£turer’s  merit. 
Great  was  the  genius  which  formed  the  plan,  and  gave  a 
body  to  the  work.  Mr.  White  a£led  with  prudence  in  cal- 
ling to  his  aid  fuch  men  as  Badcock  and^Parr.  Yet  his  own 
iliare  of  thefe  labours  was  fufficient  to  entitle  him.  to  the  ce- 
lebrity which  they  have  procured  him,  and  h$  is  only  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  acknowleged  his  obligations  to  thofe 
elegant  fcholars,  in  a preface  to  the  volume,  when  it  was 
publilhed. 

As  foon  as  the  lectures  were  delivered,  the  applaufe  with 
which  they  were  received  was  general  throughout  the  Uni- 
verfity.  They  were  printed  the  fame  year,  and  met  with 
univerfal  approbation  : A fecond  edition  appeared  in  1785, 
to  which  the  author  added  a fermon,  which  he  had  fome 
time  before  preached  before  the  Univerfity,  on  the  neceffity 
of  propagating  chriftianity  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Mr.  White’s  reputation  was  now  eftablifhed,  and  he  wras 
coiifidered  as  one  of  the  ableir.  vindicators  of  the  chriitian 
doctrines  modern  time  had  witnefled.  Lord  Thurlow,  with- 
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out  any  folicitation,  gave  him  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Gloucefter,  which  at  once  placed  him  in  eafy  and  indepen- 
dent circumftances.  Soon  after  this  he  took  his  degree  of 
Do&or  of  Divinity,  and  was  looked  up  to  with  the  g re  a tell 
refpedt  in  the  Univerfity,  as  one  of  its  chief  ornaments, 
until  the  year  17 88,  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Badcock  dif- 
clofed  his  (hare  in  the  admired  le&ures.  At  firft,  Dr.  White 
was  aftonilhed  *,  but  the  letters  that  had  palled  between  Bad- 
cock and  him,  on  this  very  fubjedl,  were  not  only  in  exif- 
tence,  but  in  the  hands  of  one  who  felt  himfelf  gratified  in 
being  the  poffeffor  of  fo  important  a fecret.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  deceafed,  a 
promilfory-note  for  500/.  from  the  Dodtor  ; the  payment  of 
which  was  demanded,  but  refufed  by  him  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  illegal  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  not  having  the 
words  “ value  received, ’’  and  fecondly  that  it  was  fer  fer- 
vice  to  be  rendered  in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  which  the  Doc- 
tor and  Mr.  Badcock  had  projected.  The  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed, however,  were  of  a different  opinion  ; and  the  Dr. 
very  properly  confented  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Notwithftanding  this  conceflion,  Dr.  Gabriel,  who  pof- 
feffed  the  letters,  printed  them  in  17  Bp,  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  deceafed,  as  well  as  his 
own,  both  of  which  had  been  affailed  on  this  occafion.  In 
confequence  of  this  publication,  Dr.  White  printed  u A 
Statement  of  his  literary  Obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Badcock,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.”  By  this  it 
appeared,  that  though  Mr.  Badcock’s  fiiare  in  the  le&ures 
was  confiderable  and  important,  yet  that  it  was  not  in  that 
proportion  which  had  been  reprefented.  As  to  Dr.  Parr’s, 
it  confifted  fimply  of  verbal  corrections. 

Thus  ended  this  curious  difpute,  which  at  that  time  threw 
the  whole  Univerfity  into  confufion  and  even  contention. 
The  Dodtor’s  apology,  however  (for  fuch  in  fadt  his  ftate- 
ment  is  to  be  confidered),  gave  fullicient  fatisfadlion,  not 
M 2 » only 
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only  to  his  fellow  academics,  but  to  the  literary  world  at 
large. 

Since  that  period  the  profefTor  has  vacated  his  fellowfhip, 
by  taking  to  himfelf  a wife,  and  accepting  a college  living, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  relides  during  a confiderab’e  part  of 
the  year.  In  his  parfonage-houfe,  he  has  a printing  prefs, 
with  a large  quantity  of  oriental  types,  and  there  he  is  at 
prefent  bufily  engaged  in  printing  the  Syriack  OldTeftament, 
defcribed  in  the  appendix  to  his  fermon  on  the  necefiity  of  a 
aevifal  of  the  Englifti  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  His  man 
.and  maid  fervant  labour  at  the  prefs,  and  Mrs.  White  af- 
fifts  her  hulband  in  compofing. 

Among  Mr.  Badcock’s  papers  was  found  an  analyfis  of 
the  proje&ed  hiftory  of  Egypt,  in  Dr.  White’s  hand-writing. 
It  is  a very  mafterly  lketch  *,  and  we  hope  the  learned  pro- 
feflor  will  find  time  to  complete  a defign,  for  the  execution 
of  which  he  has  in  a manner  pledged  himfelf  to  the  public  ; 
and  which,  in  confequence  of  recent  and  important  events, 
we  think  will  bring  him  more  credit  and  profit  than  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Syriac  Bible. 

Dr.  White  is  the  reviewer  of  publications  in  Hebrew  and 
fubje&s  of  oriental  literature  in  “ the  Britifh  Critic.” 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

THIS  learned  and  truly  venerable  prelate  was  born  at 
Congreve,  a village  in  Staffordihire,  where  his  father  was  a 
refpe&able  farmer,  who  intending  his  fon  for  the  church, 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  that  eminent  fcholar  Antho- 
ny Blackwall. 

Having 
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Having  attained  a found  claffical  knowlege,  he  was  fent 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  *,  and  was  pre- 
fented  by  his  fociety  to  the  living  of  Thurcafton  in  Lincoln- 
fhire. 

In  this  retirement  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his 
fituation,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Here  he  prepared  his 
edition  of  Horace,  which  he  judicioufly  dedicated  to  Bifhop 
Warburton,  then  confidered  as  the  coloflus  of  literature, 
and  the  firft  critic  of  his  day.  Few  perfons  had  a keener 
eye  to  difcern  the  merits  of  men  than  Warburton;  and 
though  no  one,  perhaps,  had  a more  haughty  mind,  or  ever 
treated  his  adverfaries  with  fuch  coarfe  feverity,  yet  certain 
k is,  that  he  was  entirely  deftitute  of  envy,  and  dreaded 
not  the  depreciation  of  his  own  fame,  in  confequence  of 
the  rifing  reputation  of  others. 

He  allured  Mr.  Hurd  from  his  beloved  ftate  of  feclufion, 
and  brought  him  forward  to  the  world,  almoft  againft  his 
own  inclination.  He  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Gloucefter, 
and  by  way  of  acquiring  popularity  for  him  in  the  metropo- 
lis, aflociated  him  with  himfelf  in  the  fituation  of  preacher 
at  the  chapel  in  Lincoln’s-Inn. 

The  object  of  the  Bifhop  was  foon  obtained.  His  dif- 
courfes  procured  general  admiration  -,  and  the  preacher  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  friendfhip  of  the  great  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, through  whofe  intereft  he  obtained  the  diftinguilhed 
office  of  Preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a fituation  for 
which  no  man  in  the  kingdom  -was  better  calculated,  and  the 
duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  honour  to  himfelf, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  benefit  to  his  royal  pupil. 

Preferment  was  now  certain  *,  nor  was  it  long  withheld. 
In  1775  he  was  made  Bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry; 
in  1781  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  the  fame  year,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  fee  of  Worcefter. 


On 
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On  the  death  of  Dr.  Cornwallis,  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  1783,  that  dignity  was  offered  to  Bifhop  Hurd  ; 
but  he  had  obtained  a fituation  more  congenial  to  his  wifhes, 
and  therefore  he  declined  it. 

Since  his  tranflation  to  Worcefter,  his  Lordfhip  has  al- 
moft  wholly  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  bufy  world,  refiding 
chiefly  at  Hartlebury-caftle,  the  epifcopal  palace  of  his  dio- 
cefe.  This  ancient  and  noble  pile  he  has  enriched  by  a 
large  and  ineftimable  library,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  books  that  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Pope  and  Bifhop  War- 
burton,  which  he  has  bequeathed  for  the  ufe  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors. 

Here  he  exhibits  a faithful  and  beautiful  pi£lure  of  pri- 
mitive epifcopacy  ; beloved  and  venerated  by  all  ranks,  as 
well  of  the  laity  as  the  clergy. 

It  remains  to  fay  lomething  of  his  Lordfnip’s  literary  cha- 
racter ; and  would  not  be  exaggerated  praife,  to  affert  that 
he  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  prefent  generation  of  Englifh 
fcholars,  eminently  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  own  age  and 
Handing,  and  unrivalled  by  fuch  as  are  younger  than  himfelf. 

He  has  (hewn  his  critical  powers  and  tafte  to  the  greateft 
advantage  in  his  edition  of  Horace’s  “ Epiftolse  ad  Pifones,* 
£: c.  with  an  Englifh  commentary  and  notes;  and  alfo  in  his 
edition  of  Cowley’s  works.  The  firfl  appeared  in  1759, 
and  the  latter  in  1772. 

But  the  work  which  procured  him  the  greateft  reputation, 
was  his  “ Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  with  Letters  on 

Chivalry  and  Romance,”  3 vols.  8vo.  17 65.  Some  of  the 
pieces  had  appeared  before,  without  a name,  and  their  fuc- 
cefs  probably  led  the  ingenious  author  to  publifh  a complete 
and  enlarged  edition.  Thefe  dialogues  evince  a profound 
know  lege  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  and  conftitution,  and 
breathe  a warm  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

As  a theological  writer,  his  principal  productions  are  two 
volumes  of  excellent  fermons,  preached  before  the  Society 

of 
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t)f  Lincoln’s-Inn  ; and  another  of  Difcourfes  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, at  the  lecture  founded  by  Bifhop  Warburton  at  the 
fame  place.  In  thefe  compofitions  we  obferve  deep  thinking, 
clofe  logical  reafoning,  fervent  piety,  and  chafte  and  ele- 
gant language. 

As  a difputant,  Dr.  Hurd  appeared  to  great  advantage  in 
a pamphlet  entitled  u Remarks  on  Mr.  Hume’s  Eflay  on 
“ the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion.”  This  anonymous  per- 
formance irritated  the  philofopher  confiderably,  and  he  ex- 
prefied  his  refentment  in  terms  that  fhewed  how  much  he 
had  been  hurt  by  the  caftigation. 

The  attachment  manifefted  by  Dr.  Hurd  to  Bifhop  War-^ 
burton  has  often  brought  upon  him  very  illiberal  cenfures. 
About  the  time  of  his  firft  connexion  with  that  great  prelate* 
he  printed  an  “ Effay  on  the  delicacy  of  friendfhip,”  in 
which  Dr.  Jor-tin  and  Dr.  Leland  of  Dublin  were  treated 
rather  roughly  for  their  want  of  due  refpedl  to  the  author’s 
patron.  When  we  recoiled!  the  ^motives  which  produced 
this  effay,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  blame  Dr.  Hurd  ; his  zeal  for 
his  friend  was  commendable,  though  it  perhaps  carried  him 
rather  beyond  the  line  of  prudence.  When  refledlion  ope- 
rated on  his  mind,  he  accordingly  faw  reafon  to  difapprove 
of  his  haftinefs  *,  and,  much  to  his  honour,  took  great  pains 
to  fupprefs  the  obnoxious  pamphlet.  It  would  have  been 
perhaps  better  if  it  had  been  fuffered  to  fink  into  that  ob- 
livion which  the  author  wifhed ; as  unfortunately,  on  his 
Lordfhip’s  publifhing  a large  and  magnificent  edition  of  his 
friend’s  works  in  1788,  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  this 
age,  too  officioufly  perhaps,  and  too  much  in  that  very  fpi- 
rit  which  he  wanted  to  expofe,  reprinted  the  Effay,  with 
fome  other  “Tradls  by  Warburton  and  a Warburtonian.” 

When  Bifhop  Hurd’s  edition  of  Warburton’s  works  ap- 
peared, the  world  was  greatly  difappointed  at  not  finding 
the  long-expe£ted  life  of  that  celebrated  chara£!er.  This 
afforded  frefh  ground  for  cenfure,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
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fpared.  Inconfequence  of  this  complaint,  he  printed  a pre- 
fatory difcourfe,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  work,  con- 
taining a brief  but  elegant  memoir  of  the  author.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  on  his  Lordfhip’s  deceafe  a more  copious  biogra- 
phy of  his  ancient  friend  and  patron  will  be  left  for  publica- 
tion : this,  of  courfe,  will  exhibit  a hiftory  of  Englifli  lite- 
rature, for  half  a century. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention,  that  theTarlieft  pro- 
duction of  his  Lordlhip’s  pen,  which  has  appeared  in  print, 
was  an  Ode  on  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

W. 


DAVID  STEWART  ERSKINE, 

EARL  OFBUCHAN. 

IF  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  love  of  literature,  if 
eminent  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  eager  fondnefs 
to  patronife  the  fame  proficiency  in  others ; if  claffical  and 
patriotic  enthufiafm,  aflociated  with  not  a few  of  the  moll 
amiable  and  refpectable  moral  virtues  ; — are  calculated  to  re- 
commend any  man  to  the  efteem  and  praife  of  his  contem- 
poraries, David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  cannot  eafily  fail  of  ob- 
taining their  higheft  approbation. 

This  nobleman  is  the  representative  of  a younger  branch 
of  the  illuftrious  family  of  the  Erfkines,  Earls  of  Marr, 
whofe  virtues  and  wifdom  recommended  them  for  a Series 
of  generations  to  the  very  honourable  and  confidential  of- 
fice of  tutors  to  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland.  At  the 
XJniverfity  of  Glafgow,  in  early  youth,  he  applied  with  ar- 
dent and  fuccefsful  diligence  to  every  ingenious  and  liberal 
•Rudy.  His  hours  of  relaxation  from  Science  and  literature 
were  frequently  palled  in  endeavours  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
defign,  etching,  engraving,  and  drawing,  in  the  academy 
which  the  excellent,  but  ill-requited  Robert  Foulis  for 
Some  time  laboured  to  fupport  in  that  weftern  metropolis  of 
Scotland. 

Succeeding 
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Succeeding  to  the  hereditary  eftates  and  honours  of  his 
family,  he  from  that  moment  evinced  a generous  ambition 
to  maintain  and  exalt,  by  his  perfonal  exertions,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  Scottifh  peerage,  and  the  name  of  Erskine. 

The  king’s  minifters  had  been  long  accuftomed,  at  each 
new  election,  to  tranfmit  to  every  peer  a lift  of  the  names 
of  fixteen  of  his  fellow-peers,  for  whom  he  was  required 
to  give  his  vote,  in  the  choice  of  the  members  who  fhould 
reprefent  the  nobles  of  Scotland  in  the  Britilh  parliament  *, 
and  to  this  humiliating  ufurpation,  the  defendants  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  names  had  accuftomed  themfelves  tamely 
to  fubmit  ! The  Earl  of  Buchan,  with  the  fpirit  of  an 
ancient  Baron,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
he*  would  oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  who  fhould  infult 
him  with  fuch  an  application  to  wafh  away  the  affront  with 
his  blood.  The  pra&ice  from  that  time  ceafed  ; and  mi- 
nifters were  obliged  to  adopt  fome  other  lefs  offenfive  mode 
of  exercifmg  their  electioneering  influence  over  the  Cale- 
donian peerage. 

The  Earl  had  two  very  promifing  brothers,  both  younger 
than  himfelf  j and  on  their  education  he  earneftly  bellowed 
that  care  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  kindnefs  and 
vigilance,  not  merely  of  a near  relation,  but  of  a prudent 
and  affe&ionate  parent.  The  fortunes  of  his  family  had 
been,  from  different  caufes,  not  difhonoured  indeed,  but 
impaired  fo  confiderably,  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
an  annual  income  fufticiently  ample  to  fupport  its  dignities 
with  due  fplendor,  and  to  enable  him  to  gratify  all  the  ge- 
nerous willies  of  a munificent  fpirit.  Struck  with  this, 
he  refolutely  adopted  a plan  of  oeconomy,  admirably  fitted 
to  retrieve  and  re-eftablifh  thofe  falling  fortunes ; and  his 
endeavours  (perhaps  the  moft  honourable  and  difficult  which 
a young  and  liberal-minded  nobleman  could  refolve  upon), 
without  fubje&ing  him  to  the  imputation  of  parfimony, 
have  been  crowned  and  rewarded  with  opulence. 


He 
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He  perceived,  with  concern,  that  fince  the  days  of  Sib- 
bald,  and  Gordon  of  Straloch,  the  ftudy  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  Scottifh  hiftory  had  been  fhamefully  and  unhappily 
neglected  ; and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  patriotic  exertions, 
that  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland  is  indebted 
for  its  exiftence. 

The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  confefledly  one  o£  the 
bed  feminaries  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  initiation  of  youth 
in  the  firft  principles  of  the  Latin  language.  By  frequent 
vifits  to  this  feminary,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  has  fought  every 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  public  notice  the  (kill  and 
Attention  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  happy  proficiency 
'T  their  pupils  \ and  a premium,  his  gift,  is  annually  be- 
Lqwed  at  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  fuccefsful 
competitor  in  a trial  of  excellence  among  the  ftudents. 

On  reviewing  the  memorials  of  the  Scottifh  nobility,  Lord 
Buchan  felt  his  enthufiadic  veneration  in  a particular  man- 
ner excited,  by  the  fcience  and  virtues  of  the  illuftrious 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  the  mod  eminent 
ciifcoverer  in  philofophy  of  which  Scotland  can  as  yet  boad. 
With  a generous  hand  he  afpired  to  crown  the  memory  of 
his  illuftrious*  countryman  with  due  honours  ; and  in  a well- 
written  biographical  memoir,  difplayed  his  life  and  charac- 
ter to  the  reverence  and  imitation  of  the  prefent  age.  The 
enthufiafm  of  Lord  Buchan  has  alfo  indituted  an  annual 
fedive  commemoration  of  Thomfon,  at  Ednam,  the  fcene 
of  that  poet’s  birth.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  hiftorian  and 
antiquary  ; Burns,  who  was  prematurely  fnatched  away 
from  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age ; Tytler,  the  tranf- 
lator  of  Callimachus  ; and  a long  lift  of  other  men  of  ge- 
nius, have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  patronage  and 
fnendfhip  of  Lord  Buchan. 

The  life  of  Andrew  Fletcher  has  been  by  his  care  hap- 
pily illuftrated  ; and  we  owe  to  him  fome  precious  frag- 
ments of  fpeeches  and  eflays,  by  that  incomparable  pa- 
triot, which  had  not  been  before  printed. 
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The  Earl  of  Buchan’s  exertions  have  been  as  invariably 
faithful  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty  as  of  Literature.  He  has 
been  always  underdood  to  be  among  the  mod  zealous  vo- 
taries of  the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  of  1688 
was  accomplifhed.  His  voice,  his  writings,  his  exertions 
in  every  manly  and  honourable  mode,  have  ever  been  ready 
to  refill  any  threatened  infringement  of  thofe  principles,  in 
the  Britilli  legiflature  or  government.  When  the  new  dawn 
of  a revolution  favourable  to  genuine  liberty  broke  forth  in 
France,  he  was  not  among  the  mod  tardy  to  hail  its  rife, 
and  to  blefs  its  progrefs.  When  the  kings  of  Europe  arofe 
in  arms  for  the  purpofe  of  once  more  binding  the  genius  of 
that  nation  in  the  fetters  of  defpotifm,  the  Earl  could  not 
view  the  ill-omened  enterprife  without  devoutly  wilhing 
that  its  force  might  be  lhattered  againft  the  facred  armour 
of  that  virtue,  and  new-born  freedom,  which  it  boaded  to 
dedroy.  On  beholding  thofe  exceffes  into  which  the  French 
have  been  hurried  in  the  progrefs  of  their  revolutionary 
career,  he  lamented  that  the  errors  of  humanity  are  ever 
too  clofely  alTociated  with  its  mod  fplendid  and  heroic  ex- 
ertions, yet  without  abandoning  thofe  generous  willies  for 
the  immortal  edablilhment  of  Gallic  freedom,  which  he 
had  before  accudomed  himlelf  to  entertain. 

Long  may  he  furvive  to  do  honour  to  the  age  by  his  vir- 
tues ; to  fudain  by  his  voice  and  his  exertions  the  caufe  of 
genuine  Britifh  freedom  ; and  to  patronife  that  literature, 
and  thofe  fine  arts,  in  which  he  himfelf  excels  1 

T.  N. 
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THIS  ingenious  artid  is  aefcended  from  the  ancient  and 
refpe£table  family  of  the  Northcotes,  which  has  been 
fettled  in  Devonfhire  at  lead  ever  fince  the  conqued,  has 
given  feveral  high  fheriffs  to  the  county,  many  reprefenta- 
tives  for  it  in  parliament,  and  on  which  a baronetage  was 
conferred  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fird. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  article  was  born  at  Plymouth 
in  the  year  1746.  His  father  was  an  eminent  tradefman 
in  that  town,  and  brought  up  his  fon  to  his  own  bufinefs. 
His  propenfity  to  the  elegant  arts,  however,  prevailed  over 
the  drudgery  of  a mechanical  employment ; and  at  length 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  occupation  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  demote  himfelf  entirely  to  his  favourite 
objedt.  With  this  view  he  came  to  London,  and  place 
himfelf  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  countryman  and 
friend  Sir  Jcfhua  Reynolds,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
That  great  man  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  helping  hand 
to  afpiring  merit ; and  he  gave  Mr.  Northcote  his  utmod 
aflidance  towards  perfedding  himfelf  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Our  artid  continued  with  Sir  Jofhua  five  years,  living  with 
him  in  all  the  familiarity  of  friendfhip,  and  introduced  by 
him  to  the  mod  eminent  charadlers  of  the  age. 

In  the  hummer  of  1777,  Mr.  Northcote  fet  out  for  Italy, 
following  in  this  the  example  and  advice  of  his  great  maf- 
ter.  He  vifited  every  part  of  that  delightful  country,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  unrivalled  feat  of  the  fine  arts.  At 
Rome  he  continued  near  three  years,  which  he  found  fhort 
enough  for  the  wonders  and  the  beauties  which  abounded 
in  it  to  engage  the  confideration  of  a man  of  tade,  who 
was  defirous  of  treafuring  up  in  his  mind  the  mod  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  fciences  connected  with  his  profef- 
fcn. 


During 
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During  his  refidence  in  Italy,  he  profited  fo  well  by  the  op- 
portunities he  met  with,  and  obtained  fo  extenfive  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  firft  artifts  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  was,  that  he  became  greatly  rejected.  His  talents 
and  deportment  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  eleCted  a 
member  of  the  ancient  Etrufcan  Academy  at  Cortona,  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  at  Florence,  and  of  the  Academy  Del 
Forti,  at  Rome. 

While  at  Florence,  he  painted  a portrait  of  himfelf,  for 
the  academy,  which  is  a compliment  always  expeCted  from 
every  new  member. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1780,  and  came  by  the  way 
of  Flanders,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  during  the  time  of  war, 
but  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  obferving  all  that 
could  be  feen  of  the  eminent  matters  of  the  FlemishSchool. 

Thus  amply  furnifhed  with  every  requifite  that  could  con- 
ftitute  him  a mailer  in  his  profelfion,  he  entered  upon  it  in 
the  metropolis  of  his  native  country,  fhortly  after  his  arrival, 
and  foon  obtained  the  moll  diftinguiflied  reputation.  In 
1786  he  was  chpfen  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
every  fubfequent  exhibition  at  Somerfet-houfe  his  productions 
have  borne  a confpicuous  part. 

Perhaps  the  moll  perfeCt  pi&ure  from  his  pencil  was  ex- 
hibited the  year  he  was  admitted  of  the  academy.  The  fub- 
jeCt  is — the  two  young  princes  murdered  in  the  tower.  The 
Itory  is  Itrikingly  and  affeCtingly  told  ; the  drawing  is  per- 
fectly correCt,  and  the  alfalfins  are  particularly  well  deline- 
ated. This  picture  was  purchafed  by  Alderman  Boydell, 
and  an  engraving  from  it  graces  his  fplendid  edition  of 
Shakfpeare.  Our  artilt  has  alfo  painted  fome  other  pieces 
for  the  fame  work  ; all  of  which  have  great  merit,  but  none 
in  an  equal  degree  with  that  juft  mentioned. 

In  the  exhibition  of  1 7 96,  Mr.  Northcote  produced  a fe- 
ries  of  moral  pictures,  defigned  to  (hew  the  oppofite  effeCts 
of  lerioufnefs  and  levity  in  two  young  women  in  menial 
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Stuations  of  life.'  He  clearly  had  Hogarth  in  view  ; Uuf 
though  his  pictures  are  good,  they  tell  not  what  they  are 
meant  to  exprefs  with  the  force  which  chara£terifes  that  in- 
imitable artift’s  productions.  Tbefe  have  fince  been  engraved. 

It  redounds  greatly  to  his  praife,  that  his  pencil  has  never 
in  the  flighteft  inltance  deviated  from  morality  and  decency. 
The  reputation  which  Mr.  Northcote  has  acquired  as  a pain- 
ter is  doubtlefs  well  merited.  His  colouring  ischafte,  forc- 
ible, and  dillinCt ; his  pictures  have  that  breadth  of  light 
and  (hade  which  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  properties  of 
a good  painting,  and  which  is  yet  fo  feldom  obferved,  even 
in  the  works  of  mailers.  His  hitlorica!  pieces  (hew  a great 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  fubjeCt,  much  ftudy, 
and  that  vigour  of  conception  which  is  the  true  charaCterif- 
tic  of  native  genius. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Northcote  is  greatly  elteemed,  as  a 
modell,  unalfuming,  virtuous,  well-informed,  and  commur 
niQative  man.  W. 


RICHARD  WATSON,  D.D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF. 

THIS  liberal-minded  prelate  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Everfham,  about  five  miles  from  Kendal,  in  the  county  of 
Wcftmoreland,  in  the  year  1737.  His  father  was  a clergy- 
man, and  mafter  of  the  free  grammar-fehool  in  Kendal, 
where  our  divine  received  the  whole  of  his  fchool  education, 
prior  to  his  going  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  brought  with  him  a good  ftock  of  claffical  learning,  a 
fpirit  of  perfevering  indullry,  and  a very  bad  provincial  ac- 
cent, which  he  retained  for  a long  time.  He  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  and  diftinguifbed,  while  there,  by  aclofe 
application  to  his  ftudies,  and  conftantly  wearing  a coarfe 
mottled  Weftmoreland  coat  and  blue  yarn  ftockings. 

In  taking  his  degrees  he  ftood  high  among  the  wranglers, 
and  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct, 
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and  the  refpeft ability  of  his  talents,  procured  him  a fellow- 
lhip  and  a college  tutorlhip.  On  the  former  occafion  he  was 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Poftlethwayte,  who  was  deeply  verfed  in 
mathematics,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  Poor  Poftle- 
thwayte, with  all  his  (kill,  .could  demonjlrcite  himfelf  fit  only 
for  a fmall  country  living,  while  W atfon  made  his  way  to  a 
profefiorlhip  and  a mitre.  He,  indeed,  foon  obtained  the 
efteem  of  his  own  fociety,  and  of  the  univerfity  at  large, 
to  which  a fpirited  oppofition  made  by  him  to  an  improper 
recommendation  of  a candidate  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
greatly  contributed.  The  circumftance  redounds  to  the 
honour  both  of  Dr.  Watfon  and  the  Duke,  for  the  latter 
was  fo  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  the  other’s  condudl,  that 
he  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
been  cordial  friends. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  was  eledfed  public  pro- 
feflor  pf  Chymiftry,  though  he  was  then  actually  ignorant 
of  the  firft  principles  of  that  fcience.  His  eleblors,  howe- 
ver, had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  their  choice,  for  he  foon 
made  up  by  diligence  the  want  of  preparatory  acquirements. 
He  pafled  whole  days,  and  ibmetimes  nights,  in  the  labo- 
ratory, afiifted  by  a good  practical  chymift  whofe  name  was 
Hoffman.  In  their  firft  experiments,  they  deftroyed  numer- 
ous retorts,  injured  their  health,  endangered  their  lives,  ac- 
tually blew  ther-delves  up,  and  at  length  did  the  fame  by 
their  w'orkfhop.  B 1 our  profeffor  was  not  to  be  intimida- 
ted by  all  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances.  He  poiTeffc-d  an 
indefatigable  fpirit,  which  was  deftined  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties. 

His  chymical  character  was  at  laft  completely  eftablilhed  ; 
and  his  le&ures,  which  were  crowded  with  auditors,  acquir- 
ed him  a high  reputation.  He  was  next  advanced  to  the 
Regius  Profeffbrfhip  of  Divinity,  on  the  death  of  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Rutherforth,  and  about  the  fame  time  he  married. 
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Dr.  Watfon  very  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  career 
of  politics,  by  his  attachment  to  thofe  Whig  principles  which 
have,  until  of  late,  uniformly  diftinguifhed  Cambridge  from 
her  filter  univerfity.  He  chofe  a critical  time  to  Ihew  off 
thefe  principles,  and  to  gain  himfelf  popularity  : this  was 
the  year  1776,  when  the  fubjects  of  Government  and  Civil 
Liberty  were  generally  difcufied.  His  fermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Univerfity  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  Reftoration, 
was  printed  under  the  title  of  “ The  Principles  of  the  Re- 
“ volution  vindicated  y”  and  attracted  a degree  of  attention 
exceeded  only  by  Bifhop  Hoadley’s  famous  fermon  on  the 
kingdom  of  Chrift.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he 
alfo  published  another  difcourfe  preached  before  the  univer- 
fity on  the  anniverfary  of  the  King’s  accelfion.  The  publica- 
tion of  thefe  brought  on  a controverfy  •,  but  the  only  piece 
worth  noticing  on  this  occafion  was  “ An  Heroic  Epiftle  to 
Dr.  Watfon, ” by  the  facetious  author  of  u An  Epiftle  to 
Sir  William  Chambers,”  under  the  appellation  of  “ Mac- 
gregor.” 

He  foon  after  gave  more  fatisfadfion  to  the  religious 
world,  and  gained  a higher  portion  of  applaufe  from  the 
public  at  large,  by  an  “ Apology  for  Chriftianity,  in  a Se- 
ries of  Letters  addrelled  to  Edward  Gibbon  Efq.”  This 
work,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  fufficiently  copious,  raifed 
the  author’s  reputation  very  high,  both  as  a corttroverfialift, 
and  a polite  writer.  The  manner  in  which  the  divine  has 
treated  the  deiftical  hiftorian  has  been  greatly  admjred  by 
all  but  incorrigible  bigots,  and  held  up  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  imitation.  Mr.  Gibbon  declined  entering  into  a dif- 
cuflion  of  the  difputed  points  with  the  profelfor ; but  he 
wrote  him  a very  polite  letter,  to  which  he  received  as  polite 
an  anfwcr.  The  correfpondence  has  been  printed  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  it  does  honour  to  both  parties. 

Dr.  Watfon  printed  another  political  fermon,  preached 
before  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  February  4th,  1780, 
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being  the  day  appointed  for  a general  fall,  which  difcourfe 
is  of  the  fame  complexion  as  thofe  above-mentioned. 

In  1781  he  publifhed  a volume  of  Chymical  Effays,  ad- 
dreffed  to  his  pupil  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  This  work  was 
received  by  the  public  with  fuch  great  and  deferved  appro- 
bation, as  to  encourage  the  author  to  give  the  world,  at 
different  times,  four  additional  volumes,  all  of  equal  merit 
with  the  firft. 

In  the  preface  to  the  laft  volume,  he  has  thefe  remark- 
able obfervations  : ts  When  I was  eledted  profeffor  of  divi- 
i(  nity  in  1771,  I determined  to  abandon  for  ever  the  fludy 
t(  of  Chymiftry,  and  I did  abandon  it  for  feveral  years  *,  but 
u the  veteris  vejligia  jlamma  ftill  continued  to  delight  me, 
<c  and  at  length  feduced  me  from  my  purpofe. 

“ When  I was  made  a Bifhop  in  1782,  I again  deter- 
“ mined  to  quit  my  favourite  purfuit : the  volume  which  I 
“ now  offer  to  the  public  is  a fad  proof  of  the  imbecillity  of 
“ my  refolution.  I have  on  this  day,  however,  offered  a 
“ facrifice  to  other  people’s  notions,  I confefs,  rather  than 
u to  my  own  opinion  of  epifcopdl  decorum — I have  deftroyed 
“ all  my  chemical  manufcripts. — A profpedt  of  returning 
“ health  might  have  perfuaded  me  to  purfue  this  delightful 
“ fcience  •,  but  I have  now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever  ; 
“ at  leaft  I have  taken  the  molt  effectual  ftep  I could  to 
<(  wean  myfelf  from  an  attachment  to  it  •,  for  with  the  holy 
<e  zeal  of  the  idolators  of  old,  who  had  been  addidfed  to 
“ curious  arts — I have  burned  my  books.” 

At  length  Dr.  Watfon’s  merits,  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  procured  him  a feat  on  the  epifco- 
pnl  bench,  on  the  tranflation  of  Bifhop  Barrington  from  the 
fee  of  Landaff  to  Salifbury.  This  bifhopric  being  poor,  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  with  it  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  a 
Redfory  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  the  divinity  profefforfhip,  to 
which  is  annexed  the  valuable  living  of  Samefham. 

I he  gratitude  of  another  pupil  of  Dr.  Watfon’s  is  ftill 
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more  memorable.  The  late  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar  in 
fex,  at  his  deceafe,  in  1786,  bequeathed  to  his  tutor  the 
fnm  of  20,000  /. 

The  Bifliop  was  hardly  warm  in  his  feat,  before  he 
brought  himfeif  into  pretty  general  notice,  as  the  advocate 
of  ecclefiaftical  reform,  in  “ A Letter  addreffed  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.,,  In  this  letter  his  Lordihip 
Hated,  with  no  fmall  force,  and  with  confiderable  pathos, 
the  hardfhips  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  neceflity  of  an 
equalifation  of  church  preferments.  Though  his  argu- 
ments were  conclnfive,  and  though  the  facts  which  he  Hated 
were  incontrovertible,  yet  many  friends  to  his  fcheme 
thought  him  rather  too  precipitate  and  irregular  in  bringing 
forward  his  fentimentson  this  fubjeft.  An  addrefs  to  the 
metropolitan,  through  the  medium  of  the  prefs,  from  the 
junior  prelate  on  the  bench,  was  confidered  as  a mode  of 
proceeding  not  quite  in  the  drift:  line  of  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
priety, nor  the  bed  calculated  to  attain  the  objeft  in  view. 

This  letter  accordingly  drew  down  on  his  Lordfhip  fome 
very  fevere  Hriftures  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  a 
writer  of  great  powers,  but  who  on  this  occafion  was  far 
from  manifeding  a commendable  temper. 

The  public  curiofity  was  greatly  excited  when  it  was  un- 
derdood  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Lords, 
January  30th,  1783.  His  difcourfes  at  Cambridge  were  dill 
frefh  in  every  perfon’s  remembrance,  and  therefore  fome- 
what  unufual  was  expefted  on  this  occafion.  The  abbey 
was  uncommonly  crowded  ; but  the  Bidiop  condufted  him- 
feif with  extreme  caution,  and  delivered  a fermon  admira- 
ble in  its  compofition,  and  very  temperate  in  its  fentiments. 

In  1786,  his  Lordfhip  publifhed  at  Cambridge,  “ a Col- 
“ leftion  of  Theological  Trafts,”  in  fix  volumes  oftavo, 
defigned  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  dudents  in  divinity.  This 
colleftion  confids  of  pieces  on  the  mod.  intereding  fubjefts 
in  facred  literature,  by  different  writers,  many  of  which 
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were  become  exceeding  fcarce.  Little  elfe  is  wanting  to 
form  fuch  a compilation,  but  great  reading,  candour,  and 
judgment.  Thefe  are  fufficiently  difplayed  in  this  edition  ; 
and  it  cannot  but  prove  an  ineftimable  library  of  divinity  to 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

At  the  time  of  th6  King’s  illnefs,  the  Bilhop  voted  with 
thofe  Lords  whoconfidered  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  having  an 
abfolute  right  to  an  unqualified  aflumption  of  the  Regency. 
As  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph  was  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
worthy  Dr.  Shipley,  fome  perfons  were  difpofed  to  think 
that  Bifhop  W.  had  his  eye  upon  a tranflation  thither.  The 
King,  however,  recovered,  the  Regency  of  courfe  dropt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Afaph  was  filled  by 
Dr.  Halifax. 

In  June,  1791,  the  Bifliop  delivered  a charge  to  his  cler- 
gy, in  which  he  took  occafionto  touch  upon  the  great  revo- 
lution which  had  recently  taken  place  in  France,  and  to  ad- 
vert to  the  ftate  of  things  at  home,  chiefly  with  refpeCt  to 
the  condition  of  the  church,  and  the  pretenfions  of  diflent- 
ers.  Some  of  his  hearers  took  notes  of  his  Lordfhip’s  dif- 
courfe,  copies  of  which  were  not  only  circulated  with  great 
induftry  throughout  the  diocefe,  but  fpread  over  all  parts  of 
the  principality,  and  even  reached  Lambeth.  Alarmed  at 
the  intention  evidently  manifefted  by  this  mode  of  circula- 
tion, the  Bilhop  loft  no  time  inpublifhing  a faithful  copy  of 
his  charge,  which  completely  did  away  the  evil  defigns  of 
his  enemies. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  eventful  conteft,  his  Lordlhip 
has  exhibited  himfelf,  in  general,  the  fteady  advocate  of  pa- 
cific meafures  5 and  he  has  made  fome  admirable  and  very 
impreflive  fpeeches  in  his  place  in  the  houfe,  on  the  necef- 
fity  of  adopting  a conciliatory  fpirit. 

But  one  of  the  bell  fervices  which  he  ever  rendered  to 
the  public,  was  in  counteracting  the  poifonous  principles  of 
the  author  of  “ The  age  of  Reafon,”  by  an  •<  Apology  for 
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the  Bible,  in  a feries  of  Letters  addrefied  to  the  author  of 
that  work.”  1 796.  This  has  doubtlefs  been  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  in  maintaining  the  caufe  of  truth  ; as  it  is  written  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  with  a dignity  of  expreffion  and 
power  of  argument  molt  admirably  adapted  to  imprefs  the 
mind  with  that  refpe£tful  ferioufnefs  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  produce  a rational  convi&iOn. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  Bifhop  has  given 
fome  advantage  to  the  infidels,  by  paffing  over  in  filence  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Bible  objected  to  by  them.  From  that 
filence  much  has  been  inferred  ; and  it  certainly  would  have 
been  more  noble,  and  in  fa<T  more  prudent,  to  have  ex- 
prefled  his  free  opinion  concerning  thofe  paflages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  his  Lordfhip  printed 
a very  feafonable  and  animated  <c  Addrefs  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain.”  In  this  performance  the  Bifhop  waves  dif- 
cufling  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  war,  as  to  its  origin. 
He  eonfiders  the  nation  as  reduced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  the  enemy,  or  a vigorous  pro- 
fecution  of  the  conteft.  Preferring  the  latter  to  the  former, 
he  pleads  for  great  facrifices,  and  calls  upon  his  countrymen 
to  make  very  ftrenuous  exertions. 

Every  body  allowed  this  addrefs  to  poflefs  great  merit  as 
a Compofition  ; but  many  who  have  made  financial  politics 
their  ftudy,  conceived  that  the  Bifhop  had  gone  out  of  his 
depth,  while  others  think,  and  doubtlefs  with  reafon,  that 
he  has  departed  from  all  his  former  principles. 

That  fuch  a tra£t,  coming  from  fuch  a man,  fhould  pro- 
duce replies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  weight  of  his 
Lordfhip’ s charadler  was  well  known.  His  popularity  was 
very  great ; and  thofe  who  were  adverfe  to  the  fentiments 
which  he  now  exprefled,  were  fenfible  that  they  would  have  a 
veryextenfive  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Theprofecution 
of  two  of  his  Lordfhip’s  antagonifts,  has  inflicted  a deadly 
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wound  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  thus  rendered  con- 
troverfy  fafe  only  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion ! 

The  Bilhop  is  a good  public  fpeaker  ; his  a&ion  is  grace- 
ful, his  voice  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  delivery  chafte 
and  correft. 

As  a writer  he  is  diftinguilhed  by  a ftyle  plain  and  neat, 
but  ftridlly  pure,  nervous,  and  argumentative. 

As  a bilhop  his  chara&er  is  moll  excellent ; and  as  far 
as  his  influence  extends,  he  hath  been  univerfally  the  pa- 
tron of  merit.  His  family  confilts  of  fix  children  } and  his 
chief  refidence  is  at  Colgarth  Park,  delightfully  fituate  near 
the  lakes  in  his  native  county. 

Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  hath  written  : 
“ Richardi  Watfon,  A.  M.  Coll.  Sacr.  San<Sbe  Trim  Soc. 
et  Chemise  Profefloris  in  Academia  Cantabrigenii,  Inftitu- 
tionum  Chemicarum  in  prele&ionibus  Academicis  explica- 
tarum  Pars  Metallurgica.”  8vo.  1766.  “ An  Eflay  on  the 

Subjects  of  Chemiftry,  and  their  general  Divifions.”  8vo. 
1771.  “ A Defence  of  revealed  Religion,  in  two  Sermons 
preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Landaflf.”  “ A Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocefe,  in  June  1 795 Sermons 
and  Tra&s,”  one  volume,  8vo.  j and  a u Charge  to  his 
Clergy,  in  1798.” 

A.  T, 


THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE. 

Henry  Erskine,  the  brother  of  David  Earl  of  Buchan, 
is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  even  a double  portion  of  his  genius. 
He  received,  in  early  youth,  the  advantage  of  that  liberal 
and  literary  education  which  in  Scotland  is  rarely  denied 
even  to  the  meaneft  yeoman  •,  and  has,  till  of  late,  been 
moft  folicitoufly  bellowed  on  the  children  of  nobility.  The 
fortune  which  he  inherited  was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  bury  his  talents  in  frivolous  idlenefs,  and  he  chofe  the 
pra&ice  of  the  law  for  his  profefiional  purfuit.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly  admitted,  when  very  young,  a member  of  the 
Scottifh  Faculty  of  Advocates , and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  alike 
at  the  bar,  in  the  focieties  of  his  companions,  and  thofe  ele- 
gant and  fafhionable  afiemblies  unto  which  his  high  birth 
and  perfonal  accomplilhments  introduced  him,  by  an  un- 
rivalled fprightlinefs  of  fancy,  and  quicknefs  of  apprehen- 
lion.  When  all  contended  in  wit,  and  fportive  humour, 
the  fupreme  praife  fcarcely  ever  failed  to  be  bellowed  on 
Henry  Erfkine. 

The  elocution  of  the  Scottifh  bar,  even  then,  favoured 
not  a little  of  the  un&ion  of  Donald  Cargill,  or  George 
Whitefield.  Young  Erlkine,  in  his  firll  pleadings,  difplay- 
ed  with  an  inimitable  felicity  a certain  grace,  livelinefs,  and 
eafe,  which  needed  but  to  be  heard,  in  order  to  put  to 
{hame  thofe  vile  compofitions  which  had  been  before  ad- 
mired. Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  him  a moll  bril- 
liant career.  But  it  was  feared,  that  parts  fo  lively,  and 
fuccefs  fo  fplendid,  might  prove  fatal,  by  feducing  him  in- 
to that  negligence,  and  that  felf-conceit,  which,  alas  ! too 
often  blight  the  richell  buds  of  opening  genius.  The  anx~ 
iety  of  his  friends,  the  invidious  rivalry  of  his  competitors, 
were  alike  ready  to  fuggell  that  diflipation,  frivolity,  or  pe- 
tulant felf-applaufe,  mull  foon  expofe  him  to  be  outllripped 
in  his  pi»ofeflional  career,  by  the  moll  fober  fpirited  of  his 
brother  advocates,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hare  in  the 
fable  is  laid  to  have  been  left  behind  by  the  fnail.  The  event, 
however,  proved  far  otherwife. 

He  had  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  excel, 
he  ought  to  dedicate  himfelf  with  inflexible  ardour  and  per- 
feverance  to  the  attainment  of  profeflional  excellence,  and 
acquire  by  unremitting  pra£lice  that  honourable  independ- 
ance  of  fortune  which  was  neceflary  to  give  due  lullre  to 
his  talents.  In  a Ihort  time  he  became  an  elder,  and  a 
Speaker  in  the  general  aflembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  beft  theatre  for  deliberative  eloquence  which  his  native 
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country  affords.  He  vigilantly  feized  every  occafion  for  the 
exercife  of  his  abilities,  as  a lawyer  and  a pleader ; and  foon 
convinced  the  world  that  he  was  determined  to  become  a 
ftcady  praCtitioner. 

Having  obtained  in  marriage  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Fullerton,  a lady  of  a refpeCtable  family,  and  who  brought 
him  a very  handfome  fortune,  that  event  tended  happily 
to  confirm  him  in  thofe  habits  of  afiiduity,  for  which  he 
had  begun  before  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Every  fucceflive  year  now  encreafed  his  employment  at 
the  bar,  and  he  was  foon  accounted,  if  not  the  very  firft, 
at  leaft  in  the  foremoft  rank.  Eminent  as  a wit,  and  an 
advocate,  his  political  fentiments  could  not  long  be  a mat- 
-ter  of  indifference  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Like 
hss  brother,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  avowed  himfelf  a 
Launch  and  ardent  Whig,  and  naturally  gained  the  notice 
and  the  friendfhip  of  the  moft  illuftrious  votaries  of  Whig- 
gifm,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Scotland. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  when  Charles 
Fox,  along  with  that  great  political  party  of  which  he  was 
the  informing  and  guiding  genius,  were,  for  a fhort  time, 
mafters  of  the  energies  of  the  Britifh  government,  Henry 
Erlkine  was  the  man  whom  they  chofe  as  the  confidential 
lawyer  of  their  adminiftration  in  Scotland.  They  accord- 
ingly haftened  to  appoint  him  Lord  Advocate  ; and  fo  fplen- 
did  was  his  reputation  as  a lawyer,  and  fo  liberal  his  cha- 
racter as  a man  of  integrity  and  honour,  that  the  voice  even 
of  his  political  enemies,  could  fcareely  refrain  from  ap- 
plauding the  nomination. 

But  Fox  and  his  party  were  quickly  driven  from  the  helm  ; 
and  Erlkine  was  difmiffed  from  his  official  fituation,  to  make 
room  for  one  who  was,  indeed,  a very  worthy  young  man, 
but  deftitute  alike  of  powerful  talents,  and  juridical  experi- 
ence. This  lofs,  however,  could  neither  degrade  the  cha- 
raCfer  of  Erlkine,  nor  leffen  his  practice  at  the  bar.  He 
had  before  been,  and  he  frill  continued  to  be,  the  lawyer, 
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whom,  on  every  great  occafion,  both  parties  were  anxious 
to  retain  as  their  firlt  counfel. 

Upon  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  of  which  he  has  fince  been  fo  ffiamefully  be- 
reft, that  refpe&able  body,  perhaps  the  moil  illuftrious  ju- 
ridical corporation  in  Europe,  bellowed  the  office  on  Henry 
Erlkine,  with  an  eagernefs  which  feemed  to  demonllrate, 
that  they  conferred  equal  honour  on  him  and  themfelves  by 
the  choice. 

Although  a man  of  wit  and  talents,  he  has  not  been 
fo  imprudent  as  to  Iavilh  his  honourable  gains  in  a 
carelefs  profufion  of  expence,  inftead  of  accumulating 
them  for  a patrimony  to  his  children.  Neither  did  the 
fatal  fchifm  in  the  Whig  party,  in  confequence  of  the 
diverfity  of  fentiments  with  which  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution  were  beheld  in  Britain,  betray  him  into  any  po- 
litical inconfiltency.  On  the  contrary,  he  Hill  firmly  ad- 
hered to  ffiofe  principles  of  freedom,  which  Fox  and  him- 
felf  had  been  accullomed  to  confider  as  the  genuine  grounds 
of  the  Britilh  revolution  in  1688. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  a period, 
during  which  the  coliifions  of  party-fpirit  are  become  more 
fierce  and  violent  than  before,  various  practices,  too  mean 
and  dishonourable  to  be  worthy  of  aught  but  contemptuous 
oblivion,  have  been  recurred  to,  in  order  to  hurt  the  cha- 
racter and  diminiffi  the  practice  of  Henry  Erlkine,  by  men 
who  could  not  win  his  virtue  to  their  fide,  and  who  were 
defirous  to  diminiffi  that  afcendancy  to  which  they  could  not 
afpire  in  the  career  of  generous  emulation.  But  talents, 
fortune,  and  character,  fuch  as  his,  may  defpife  calumny, 
and  fmiie  at  the  impotence  of  malice. 
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WHEN  high  rank  is  united  with  great  virtues,  and  both 
are  embeilifhed  by  learning,  tafte,  and  talents,  we  then  fee 
man  in  his  proudeft  form;  we  overlook  or  forget  all  that  is 
weak,  frail,  and  mortal,  in  his  nature,  and  look  up  to  him 
as  a being  of  a fuperior  order.  Such  a character  is  the  Earl 
of  Charlemont ; a nobleman,  on  whom,  even  in  times  of 
the  moft  imminent  danger,  neither  turbulence,  faction,  nor 
flander,  has  dared  to  cad  an  afperfion. 

Of  his  Lordfhip’s  early  life, "a  great  part  was  fpent  abroad  \ 
charmed  with  the  arts,  the  climate,  and  the  language  of 
Italy,  it  was  for  many  years  his  favourite  refidence.  With 
the  reft  of  the  world,  however,  he  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed ; as  at  every  court  which  a young  nobleman  generally 
vifits,  he  fpent  more  than  the  ufual  time.  In  all,  he  was 
refpeXed  and  beloved  ; and  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that 
when  he  returned  home,  there  was  not  a country  in  Europe 
in  which  he  was  not  more  known,  and  had  not  more  of  thofe 
connexions  which  fweeten  life,  than  in  his  native  Ireland  1 

Home,  however,  his  lordfhip  did  at  length  return,  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  haftened 
by  a difordcr  contracted,  as  is  fuppofed  from  poifon,  admi- 
niftered  by  thejealoufy  of  a woman  with  whom  he  had  an 
amorous  intercourfe.  Of  this  diforder,  the  malignity  had 
baffled  the  efficacy  of  all  the  medical  fkill  which  his  lordfhip 
found  abroad,  and  it  remained  for  the  honour  of  an  Irifh 
phyfician,  if  not  radically  to  remove  the  difeafe,  at  leaft  to 
alleviate  its  force,  and  preferve  a life  which  was  to  be  the 
ornament  and  pride  of  his  country.  That  phyfician  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Lucas,  a man  diftinguifhed,  not  more  by  the 
fuccefs  of  his  medical  exertions  in  his  lordfhip’s  cafe,  than 
by  the  zeal  and  energy  which  he  has  difplayed  as  a political 
writer,  and  a popular  reprefentative. 


Having 
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Having  thus  recovered  a moderate  fhare  of  health  by  the 
{kill  of  this  Irifli  patriot,  and  preferibed  for  himfelf  a de- 
gree of  temperance  and  ftridfnefs  of  regimen  which  few 
men  would  have  had  the  fteadinefs  to  obferve,  his  lordfliip 
began  to  think  of  an  heir.  He  married  Mifs  Hickman, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hickman  of  the  Co.  Clare,  Efq.  a 
laxly  poffefled  of  good  fenfe,  and  a moft  amiable  difpofition. 
In  confequence  of  this  marriage,  his  lordfliip  has  feveral 
children,  the  eldeft  of  whom  (Francis  William)  is  Lord 
Caulfield,  a young  nobleman  of  whom  it  is  reafonable  to 
hope,  that  he  will  emulate  the  virtues  of  his  father,  he  is  at 
prefent  Knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  Co.  Armagh,  and  an  aftive 
and  popular  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Lord  Charlemont,  having  felt,  from  his  early  refidence 
abroad,  the  mortification  of  being  a ftranger  in  his  native 
country,  refolved  that  his  fon  fliould  have  a domeilic  educa- 
tion. Lord  Caulfield  was  therefore  educated  at  the  college 
of  Dublin,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  not  more  for 
the  pofleflion  of  a found  and  mafeuline  underftanding,  than 
for  early  inckiftry,  and  mild,  and  conciliating  manners. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Lord  Charlemont  fir  ft  em- 
barked in  public  life,  he  has  invariably  promoted  the  beft  in- 
terefts  of  the  country.  He  afte£ted  not,  however,  in  any 
inftance,  that  popularity  which  follows  rather  the  fhewy 
and  infincere  profeflions  of  the  demagogue,  than  the  wife 
and  well-judged  meafures  of  him  who  ferves  his  country 
more  from  a motive  of  duty  than  a third  of  fame.  With 
him,  patriotifm  was  a virtue  which  he  pra&ifed  for  its  own 
fake,  and  without  attention  to  any  confluences,  except  the 
approbation  of  his  own  mind,  and  a ftried  attention  to  the 
public  welfare. 

That  his  political  condu£I  has  uniformly  refulted  from  the 
pureft  motives,  nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  ftrongly  prove, 
than  the  manner  in  which  his  Bourough  of  Charlemont  has 
been  reprefented.  Though  his  lordfliip  does  not  poflefs 
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wealth  fufficient  to  render  the  feptennial  receipt  of  5000 1. 
(the  ufual  price  for  two  mif- representatives  !)  an  object  of 
no  importance,  yet,  in  no  one  inftance,  has  he  yielded  to 
the  impulfe  of  venality  *,  for  he  has  never  fold,  to  the  high- 
eft  bidder,  the  office  of  Legiflator  for  his  country  ! In  the 
reprefentatives  of  his  Borough,  his  lordfhip  required  only 
talents  and  virtue  ; and  it  has  been  his  peculiar  good  fortune 
to  have  always  Selected  men  eminently  poffeffed  of  both. 

Among  thofe  who  have  reprefented  Charlemont  Since  it 
fell  into  his  lordftiip’s  hands,  Mr.  Grattan  is  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous.  And  it  was  the  member  for  this  Borough,  who 
wrought  the  independance  of  Ireland.  In  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  his  lordfhip  contributed  to  that  great  event,  if  not  by 
his  eloquence,  for  he  is  not  a public  fpeaker,  at  leaft  by  his 
vote,  his  influence,  and  his  example. 

TheSe  virtues  and  Services  of  Lord  Charlemont  were  nei- 
ther unobServed  nor  unrewarded  by  the  public.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly railed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  more 
fully  and  faithfully  expreffed  than  it  had  been  on  any  other 
occafion,  to  the  moft  honourable  Situation  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  beftow,  that  of  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army  felf-appointed,  and  Self-paid,  confifting  of  80,000  free- 
men, including  all  the  gentry  and  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom. To  this  command  of  the  Old  Volunteer  army  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  for  Several  years  fucceflively  ele&ed  *,  nor  did 
this  relation  between  that  extraordinary  body  of  men  and  his 
lordflaip  ceafe,  until  a difference  of  political  opinion  had 
arifen,  which  induced  him  to  refign.  That  difference  arofe 
on  the  queftion  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  participate  in 
the  power  of  the  ftate.  The  idea  was  firft  broached  in  an 
addrefs  from  the  volunteers  of  Ulfter  to  his  lordfhip,  at  a 
time  when  they  had  been  reviewed  by  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfaft.  He  in  very  plain,  but  very  polite  and  ref- 
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peclful  terms,  expreffed,  in  his  anfwer,  his  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  that  queftion.  A difcordance  of  fentiment,  on  a 
point  of  fuch  moment,  mult  have  been  fatal  to  that  cordia- 
lity of  affection  which  had  alone  reconciled  him  to  the  trou- 
blefome,  though  highly  honourable,  fituation  to  which  he 
had  been  raifed  : he  therefore  fhortly  afterwards  refigned 
his  command  ; and  government  having  for  fome  time  before 
withdrawn  its  countenance  from  the  volunteer  army,  it  gra- 
dually dwindled  into  infignificance. 

That  his  lordfhip  was  either  morally  or  politically  correct, 
in  an  opinion  which  tended  to  perpetuate  political  incapa- 
cities on  account  of  religious  tenets,  would  perhaps  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  ; but  that  he  adle^ci  on  that  occafion,  as  on  all 
others,  rather  from  a confcioufnefs  of  right,  than  a view  to 
popular  applaufe,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  to  his  popularity 
nothing  at  that  time  could  have  been  fo  fatal.  There  w • s, 
however,  fomething  in  his  character  which  difarmed  politi- 
cal inventive,  even  while  aggravated  by  religious  animofity. 
The  moil  virulent  of  thofe  who  blamed  his  conducl  feemed 
to  hefitate  in  calling  him  a bigot. 

Of  a reform  in  the  reprefentation  his  lordfhip  has  been 
long  a friend,  and  was  among  the  firft  of  thofe  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who,  when  the  queftion  was  agitated,  and 
the  great  difficulty  appeared  to  be,  how  individuals  ffiould 
be  fatisfied  for  the  annihilation  of  their  property,  made  an 
offer  of  a voluntary  furrender  of  their  boroughs  to  the  public. 

On  the  queftion  of  the  regency,  too,  he  adopted  that  fide 
which  alone  was  thought  compatible  with  the  independanqe 
of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  in  oppofition  to 
the  partiians  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afferted  the  right  of  that  king- 
dom to  appoint  its  own  regent ; and,  as  they  conftituted 
a majority  in  the  two  houfes,  they  accordingly  offered  the 
regency  to  the  heir  apparent.  For  this,  and  fome  other  po- 
litical offences,  he  wras  fhortly  afterwards  removed  from 
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the  government  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  an  office  to  which 
he  might  be  almoft  faid  to  have  an  hereditary  right. 

In  a mind  like  that  of  his  lordfhip,  cultivated,  vigorous, 
and  pure,  error  is  feldom  a plant  of  perennial  growth.  The 
opinion  which  he  fo  honeftly  entertained,  and  fo  boldly  avow- 
ed to  the  volunteer  army  of  1784,  he  feems  to  have  fince 
changed  for  thofe  of  a more  liberal  complexion,  as  he  has 
fince  fupported  the  Catholic  claim  to  the  ele&ive  franchife, 
which  parliament  acceded  to  in  1793,  and  is  at  prefent  an 
advocate  for  what  is  called  catholic  emancipation. 

Of  that  fyftem  of  coercion  which  preceded  the  late  in- 
fnrreclion  in  Ireland,  of  the  burning  of  villages,  hanging 
their  inhabitants,  tranfporting  perfons  fufpetled  without 
trial,  flrangling  and  whipping  to  extort  confeffion,  and  bil- 
letting  the  military  at  free  quarters  in  diftri&s  in  which 
individuals  had  been  diforderly,  his  lordlhip  has  been  uni- 
formly the  declared  enemy.  He,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  fupported  Lord  Moira  in  his  parliamentary 
reprobation  of  thefe  meafures,  and  in  recommending  thofe  of 
peace  and  conciliation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
remote  from  his  chara£ter,  than  that  of  a factious  man,  or  a 
fyftematic  oppofitionift.  He  has  fupported  Great  Britain  in 
the  war,  merely  becaufe  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  it, 
without  any  relation  to  the  abftraft  merit  of  the  contefl 5 
and  he  has  acceded  chearfully  to  every  law,  and-every  mea- 
fure,  which  the  government  thought  neceffary,  againft  the 
a (fault  of  foreign  force  or  domeftic  difaffe&ion. 

Unexceptionable,  however,  as  Lord  Charlemont’s  political 
conduft  has  been,  it  is  not  as  a politician  that  he  is  exclu- 
fively  entitled  to  our  regard.  He  is  more  highly  eftimable, 
perhaps,  as  a man  of  tafte  and  literature.  As  a general  fcho- 
lar,  he  lias  not  his  equal  in  the  Irifh  Peerage.  Pofieffing  a 
refpeclable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he  is  alfo 
intimately  acquainted  with  thofe  of  modern  Europe,  parti- 
cularly the  Italian,  in  which  he  is  an  adept.  To  his  love 
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of  letters,  Ireland  owes,  in  a great  meafure,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  only  literary  fociety  (except  the  univerfity)  which 
fhe  poffeffes,  namely,  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy,  which  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1786,  and  of  which  his 
lordfhip  has,  fince  its  foundation,  been  annually  eleCled  pre- 
fident.  Of  this  office,  he  dilcharges  the  duties,  con  amore> 
conftantly  attending  its  meetings,  unlefs  when  ill  health  pre- 
vents, prefiding  with  a father’s  care  over  its  concerns,  and 
occafionally  contributing  to  fill  the  pages  of  its  tranfa&ions. 
In  thefe  volumes,  his  lordfhip  has  publilhed  three  eflays, 
which  are  highly  refpeclable  ; one  on  a contefled  paflage  in 
Herodotus  *,  another  on  an  ancient  cuftom  at  Meteline, 
with  confederations  on  its  origin;  and  a third  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  he  has 
proved  from  fome  pafiages  in  the  Italian  poets. 

Thefe,  however,  conflitute  but  fmall  part  of  what  his 
lordfhip  has  written.  To  fome  of  his  friends  he  has  fhewn, 
at  various  times,  materials  for  larger  works.  With  them, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  public  will  not  be  favoured  during  his 
life  *,  and  they  will,  probably,  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
poflhumous  editor. 

Among  the  lovers  and  the  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  he  holds 
a very  confpicuous  rank.  At  his  houfe  in  Rutland-fquare, 
Dublin,  is  to  be  feen  a moft  refpe&abie  collection  of  the 
great  mailers  in  painting  and  fculpture,  both  ancientTmd 
modern  •>  and  of  his  tafte  in  architecture,  his  temple  of 
Marino,  within  a couple  of  miles  of  the  metropolis,  is  a 
beautiful  fpecimen. 

In  parliament  he  has  never  been  a fpeaker,  he  feems  to 
want  nerves  for  an  orator,  and  to  be  folicitous  rather  of  the 
pleafures  of  fludy,  than  of  thofe  raptures  which  refult  from 
the  involuntary  burfts  of  an  applauding  auditory.  In  con- 
verfation  he  is  communicative,  affable,  and  cheerful,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  ; equally  apt  to  catch  as  to  impart  fa- 
tisfa&ion  : nor  is  it  the  frippery  of  fancy  which  efcapes  him  ; 
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the  eflfufions  of  his  full  mind  flow  like  the  waters  of  a deep 
river,  at  once  placid  and  majeftic,  uniform  and  profound. 

Of  his  time  he  is  remarkable  economical ; every  hour 
has  its  allotted  occupation,  nor  is  this  arrangement  varied  but 
on  occafions  of  confiderable  moment.  So  regular  is  he  even 
in  his  rides,  that  you  might  afcertain  the  time  of  the  day  to  a 
minute  by  the  fpot  on  which  you  find  him.  His  figure  is 
exceedingly  venerable,  and  linking.  Upwards  of  fixty,  his 
long  grey  hairs,  and  bend’ng  form,  give  him  the  appearance 
of  much  greater  age,  while  the  placidity  and  flrength  of  his 
countenance  irrefiftibly  imprefs  the  idea,  that  wifdom  ami 
virtue  have  been  the  companions  of  his  life.  It  is  a remark- 
able circumftance,  that  the  precarious  date  of  his  health, 
fince  his  partial  recovery  from  the  difader  of  his  youth, 
made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  ufe  the  cold  bath  throughout  the 
year  ; and  until  lately,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  fevered 
winter,  he  did  not  dare  to  intermit  the  pra£tice. 


HENRY  GRATTAN. 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1751.  His  father,  ’ an  eminent  barrifler, 
though  pofTdiing  confiderable  talents,  and  deriving  a compe- 
tent fhare  of  pra£tice  from  the  good  opinion  entertained  of 
his  fkill  and  integrity  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  yet  never 
rofe  to  any  high  legal  fituation.  The  Recorderfhip  of  the 
city,  a place  at  that  time  worth  about  600/.  per  annum,  and 
to  which  the  corporation  eledl,  was  the  only  office  he  ever 
filled.  To  wealth,  accumulated  by  the  induftry  or  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  anceflors,  Henry,  therefore,  could  not  look ; he 
was  accordingly  taught  early  to  depend  for  his  future 
fame  and  fortune  on  his  own  exertions. 

At  the  ufual  time  he  was  entered  a Undent  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  f<  on  didinguifhed  as  the  pow- 
erful competitor  of  two  clafs-feilows,  whofe  good  fortune 
and  talents  have  fince  railed  them  to  the  high  eft  filiations  in 
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the  date,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  now  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Fofter,  the  prefent  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Of  fome  of  the  mod  fhining  chara&ers  which  the  Dub- 
lin univerfity  has  given  to  the  world,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  during  their  refidence  in  that  feminary  their  talents  were 
not  exercifed,  nor  their  powers  known  : Mr.  Edmund  Burke 
exhibits  one  memorable  inftance  in  behalf  of  this  aflertion  : 
but  in  refpe£t  to  Mr.  G.  and  his  celebrated  contemporaries, 
that  collifion  which  refults  from  a rivalry  of  acquirements 
and  talents,  called  forth  a full  exertion  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, and  they  were  therefore  diflinguifhed  as  men  poflefiing 
firft-rate  parts,  before  they  were  called  to  exhibit  them  on 
the  theatre  of  life.  After  taking  a degree,  Mr.  G.  was,  in 
1 772,  called  to  the  Irifli  Bar,  and  for  a few  years  attended  the 
four  courts  with  an  empty  bag,  and  a mind  too  elaftic  to  be 
confined  to  the  forms  of  pleading,  and  too  liberal  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  purfuits  of  a mere  lawyer. 

Difgufled  at  laft  with  a profellion,  in  which  he  perceived 
he  would  never  rife  but  by  habits  to  which  he  could  not 
crouch,  he  retired,  not  wealthy,  but  pofleffing  from  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  now  dead,  a patrimony,  which,  with  econo- 
my, might  have  fecured  him  independence.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  made  known  to  Lord  Charlemont,  who  had 
for  fome  time  been  returned  to  Ireland.  By  his  Lordfhip, 
who  has  always  fhewn  equal  iagacity  in  difcovering  and  zeal 
in  promoting  genius,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  his 
borough  of  Charlemont.  Entering  into  the  legiflature  under 
fuch  aufpices,  it  was  natural  to  expert  that  Mr.  G.  would  be- 
come the  advocate  of  his  then  fufreringand  dependent  coun- 
try. Ireland,  indeed,  at  that  time,  was  in  a Bate  of  perfect 
humiliation,  being  confidcred  merely  as  a province  to  the 
filter  country.  Her  legiflature  was  a petty  council,  incapable 
of  originating  laws  j and  her  courts  of  juftice  fubordinate 
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to  thofe  of  England,  and  incompetent  to  a final  decifion  : 
deflitute  of  foreign  commerce,  from  which  lhe  had  been 
excluded  by  Britilh  monopoly,  her  manufactures  were 
crufhed  by  the  weight  of  Britifh  competition,  and  the  in- 
duftry  of  her  people  cheked  from  want  of  encouragement 
to  excite  it  ; in  fhort,  difeontent,  bankruptcy,  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  covered  the  face  of  the  country. 

To  evils  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  which  the  calamities 
brought  on  by  the  unfortunate  conteft  with  America  great- 
ly  aggravated,  the  narrow  policy  of  the  times  was  applying 
petty  palliatives.  Subfcriptions  were  collected,  to  keep  the 
artificers  from  famifhing ; aflociations  were  formed,  to 
wear  only  domeilic  manufactures ; and  parliament  itfelf 
looked,  for  fome  time,  no  further  than  to  alleviate  the 
prefTure  of  the  immediate  evil.  Mr.  G.  however,  whofe 
mind  was  formed  to  embrace  fomething  beyond  prefent 
objects  *,  who  was  accuftomed  to  trace  effects  to  their 
caufes,  and  to  look  forward  to  future  confequences  ; per- 
ceived that  the  root  of  thofe  calamities  was  not  a temporary 
ftagnation  of  trade  from  the  American  war,  but  rather  to 
be  found  in  the  unjuft  reftraints  impofed  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  exertions  of  the  country ; aild  that  to  attempt  their 
cure  by  temporary  expedients,  would  be  to  roll  up  the 
ftone  of  Sifyphus. 

He  was  the  firft,  therefore,  who  had  the  boldnefs  and 
the  wifdom  to  urge  the  legiflature  to  complain  of  thofe 
reftraints  ; his  efforts  -were  feconded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  country  •,  and  fuch  was  the  efficacy  of  a politi- 
cal truth,  thus  urged,  and  thus  fupported,  that  even  the 
whole  force  of  Britifh  influence  was  found  unequal  to  re- 
fift  it.  The  Irifh  legiflature  adopted,  and  decreed  the  fenti- 
ment ; and  after  fome  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh 
legiflature,  the  commerce  of  Ireland  was,  in  part,  opened 
to  her  children.  A temporary  gleam  of  fatisfa&ion  was 
(lied  over  the  country  bv  this  conceffion , as  it  was  called,  of 
the  Britifh  parliament ; for  fo  accuftomed  had  the  people 
been  to  exclufion,  to  penalties,  and  reftriCtion,  that  a re- 
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taxation  or  fufpenfion  of  any  of  thefe  was  looked  on  as  the 
conferring  of  a pofitive  benefit,  rather  than  the  ceffation  of 
an  aftual  injury. 

Mr.  G.’s  name  was  now  become  an  objeft  of  adoration 
to  the  people,  and  by  the  volunteer  affociations,  which  the 
dangers  of  the  war  had  called  forth,  he  was  looked  up  to 
with  peculiar  refpeft.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  re-a£tion 
Gf  popularity  upon  patriotifm  teemed  to  impart  new  energy 
to  his  mind. 

Mr.  G.  continued  to  exert  himfelf  with  indefatigable 
afliduity  in  the  fenate,  and  by  leading  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  of  the  legiflature  itfelf,  to  the  confideration  of 
national  rights,  and  the  aftual  political  fituation  of  their 
common  country  with  refpett  to  England,  he  was  clearing 
the  way  for  that  meafure  which  he  meditated — -a  declaration 
of  the  legiflature  in  favour  of  national  independence. 

By  obtaining  freedom  of  commerce  for  the  country,  he 
had  already,  indeed,  done  much  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  great  object  ; for  he  had  removed  the  key-flone  of  the 
arch,  and  thus  weakened  the  cohefion  of  the  whole  fabric  : 
—he  had  taught  the  people  to  think,  and  the  legiflature  to 
feel  its  own  power  ; — he  had  introduced  a fpirit  of  innova- 
tion upon  the  old  fyftem  of  Britifh  domination,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  innovations  on  fuch  fyftems  are  oppofed, 
proves  their  malign  efficacy.  Mr.  G.  therefore,  who  ob- 
ferved  with  pleafure,  no  doubt,  the  operation  of  thofe 
caufes  on  the  public  mind,  endeavoured  by  an  induftrious 
exertion  of  oratorical  powers  in  the  fenate,  to  increafe  their 
force,  and  fecond  their  effect.  His  eloquence,  of  a caff 
more  warm  and  animated  than  either  parliament  or  the 
people  had  ufually  felt,  and  exerted  upon  fubjebts  refpeci- 
ing  which  the  human  mind  is  fufceptible  of  the  gre'ateft 
■degree  of  enthufiaftic  fervor,  veas  gratified-  by  complete' fue- 
cefs.  D:r~'ded  by  a fagacious  underftanding,  which  could 
catqh  the  moment  propitious  to  exertion,  and  proportion  its 
zeal  to  its  object,  his  parliamentary  fpeeches  taught  a fub- 
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jugated  rration  to  pant  for  independence ; while  the  public 
voice,  highly  animated  on  this  fubjeft,  and  feconded  by  the 
loud  aflent  of  80,000  men  in  arms  (for  to  fo  many  did  the 
volunteer  aflbeiations  amount  !),  kindled,  even  in  the  cold 
bofom  of  parliament  itfelf,  a defire  to  aflert  its  dignity,  and 
refeue  its  authority  from  the  gripe  of  Britifh  ufurpation. 

Of  this  fentiment,  fo  novel  in  an  Irifh  legillatnre,  that 
had  long  forgotten  the  pride  of  independence — of  this 
energy,  which  arifing  from  extrinfic  circumftances,  rather 
than  a native  and  internal  principle  of  virtue,  was  therefore 
likely  foon  to  vanifh,  when  thofe  circumftances  fhould  ceafe 
to  exift — Mr.  G.  availed  himfelf ; he  caught,  as  he  infpired, 
the  generous  flame ; and  by  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  dif- 
plays  of  impaflioned  eloquence,  to  which  even  the  eloquent 
cannot  rife,  but  when  a momentous  object  feems  to  furnifh 
adequate  powers,  he  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  declaration, 
“ that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  only, 
could  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  in  any  cafe  whatfoever.,> 

Mr.  Grattan's  popularity  was  now  at  its  acme . The 
achievement  of  a nation's  independence  by  an  individual, 
unaided  by  any  force  or  any  influence  but  that  which  ge- 
nius and  which  truth  afford,  was  confidered  as  the  refnlt  of 
talents  and  of  virtue  almoft  above  the  lot  of  humanity.  The 
legiflature  itfelf  feemed  for  once  to  participate  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  for  in  the  fervor  of  admiration,  it  was 
propofed  that  £ 100,000  fhould  be  voted  him,  as  a mark  of 
approbation. 

In  its  full  extent,  this  propofition  was  not  adopted,  for  on 
a fubfequent  fitting,  when  the  vote  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee, they  reduced  it  (at  the  fpecial  inftance  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
friends)  to  ^50,000  *,  to  that  amount,  however,  the  grant 
was  confirmed,  and  Mr.  G.  actually  received  that  fum. 

The  declaration  of  rights  of  the  Irifh  legiflature,  how- 
ever unwelcome  it  muft  have  been  to  the  minifter  and  par- 
liament of  England,  was  received  there  with  that  kind  of 
placid  acquiefcence  with  which  we  aflent  to  what  is  inevi- 
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table.  A negotiation  was  immediately  inflituted  between 
the  two  nations,  which  terminated  in  the  repeal  of  the  6th 
of  Geo.  I.  the  aft  by  which  the  Britifh  Parliament  declared 
its  right  to  bind  Ireland  by  Britifh  ftatutes. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  this  repeal,  a queftion  arofe,  which  fuf- 
pendcd,  for  a confiderable  time,  Mr.  G.’s  popularity.  It 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Flood,  a gentleman,  who,  though  he 
did  not  originate  the  meafureof  declaring  the  legii.ative  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  yet  co-operated  to  promote  it,  that 
as  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  was  an  aft  only  declaratory  of  a right, 
afierted  by  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  h.ve  been  velh  d in  it 
prior  to  the  enaftion  of  that  ftatute,  the  “ fimple  repeal” 
of  the  ftatute  did  not  involve  a renunciation  of  the  right  ; 
and  he  infilled,  that  notwithftanding  that  repeal.  Great 
Britain  might,  and  from  her  former  conduft  towards  Ire- 
land probably  would,  refume  the  exercife  of  it.  He  there- 
fore advifed  the  legillature  to  demand  of  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment a full  and  explicit  renunciatidn  of  all  right  in  future 
to  bind  Ireland/  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  people  ; 
and  carrying  with  it  all  the  force  which  reafon  or  experi- 
ence can  give  to  a propofition  in  politics,  met  very  powerful 
fupport  even  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Mr.  Grattan, 
whofe  fagacity  this  objeftion  to  a fimple  repeal  had  eluded, 
and  who,  from  a principle  of  vanity,  perhaps,  which  has  its 
ftrong  hold  even  in  minds  of  the  fir  ft  clafs,  affefted  the  ex- 
cluftve  honour  of  originating  and  condufting  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  country,  applied  all  his  power  of  reafon,  of 
fophiftry,  and  of  eloquence,  to  combat  this  doftrine  of  Mr. 
Flood. 

He  contended,  that  the  repeal  of  a declaratory  law,  ac- 
companied by  fuch  circumftances  as  attended  that  of  this, 
muft  be  confidered,  and  would  by  the  world  be  confidered, 
as  implying  a renunciation  of  the  right  $ but  that,  even 
if  it  were  not  fo,  and  that  Great  Britain  iliould  be  fo  unjult 
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and  impolitic  as  to  refume  the  right,  when  {he  fhould  re- 
cover means  to  fupport  it  by  power,  an  explicit  renuncia- 
tion would  be  but  a (lender  defence  againft  injuftice,  fup- 
ported  by  force  ; that  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  true  fecu- 
rity  of  the  people  would  confid,  not  in  an  aCt  of  parlia- 
ment, but  in  that*  patriotic  energy  which  would  enable 
them  to  defend,  as  it  had  already  enabled  them  to  affert, 
their  independence  ; and  that  ro  force  Great  Britain,  in 
this  her  hour  of  diftrefs,  to  confefs  herfelf  an  ufurper,  by 
an  exprefs  renunciation  of  a right  which  fne  had  exercifed, 
would  be  as  ungenerous  to  her,  as  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
Ireland. 

With  the  people  thefe  arguments  had  no  weight,  and  in 
the  fenate  they  were  borne  down  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of 
truth  and  experience,  feconded  by  the  powerful  and  logical 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Flood.  In  popular  edimation,  indeed, 
Mr.  G’s  character  had  been  falling  for  fome  time  ; it  was 
certain  he  had  received  the  money  which  parliament  had 
voted  him  ; and  it  was  infinuated,  that  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  it,  and  other  confiderations,  he  had  engaged 
with  adminidration  to  counteract  the  independence  which 
his  former  exertions  had  obtained.  But  in  fuch  infinua- 
tions  there  is  the  belt  reafon  to  believe  there  was  no  truth. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  in  the  conteft  with  Mr.  Flood^ 
on  the  efficiency  of  a dmple  repeal,  Mr.  G.  not  only  rea- 
foned  weakly,  but  that  in  many  indances,  connected  with 
that  difpute,  he  aCted  iutemperately.  On  one  occafion  par- 
ticularly, he  pronounced  a Philippic  againft  Mr.  Flood, 
which  was  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  genius  and  point,  than  by 
acerbity  and  virulence.  His  antagonift  replied,  perhaps  in 
a ftyle  too  much  like  that  of  his  opponent.  Both  parties 
immediately  left  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  were  prevented 
from  terminating  the  conteft  in  a duel,  by  being  in  dandy 
put  under  arreft,  and  bound  in  a large  fum  to  keen  the 
peace.  Mr.  Flood,  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  evening,  pro- 
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nounced  one  of  his  beft  fpeeches,  containing  a hiflory  and 
defence  of  his  former  political  life,  which  had  been  on  the 
preceding  night  violently  arraigned  by  Mr.  Grattan.  - Mr. 
G.  endeavoured  to  reply,  but  was  prevented  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  houfe. 

Fruftrated  in  the  hope  of  carrying  on  exclufively  to  its 
completion,  a revolution  (for  fuch  it  may  be  called)  which 
he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  and  honourably  commenced,  and 
finding  the  tide  of  popularity  now'  running  flrong  againft 
him,  Mr.  G.  feems  for  fome  time  to  have  completely  fe- 
cluded  himfelf  from  politics.  During  this  interval,  he 
married  a lady  of  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  not,  however* 
as  the  name  would  indicate,  of  the  Leinfter  family,  but 
one  who  poffeffed  qualities  much  more  valuable  than  thofe 
of  high  birth  or  great  connexions,  for  (he  is  a woman  of  the 
moO:  angelic  difpofition,  and  of  whom  Mr.  G.  remains, 
after  a lapfe  of  fo  many  years,  what  he  had  been  in  a very 
high  degree  before  his  marriage,  an  enamoured  lover. 

Though  Mr.  G.  during  this  period,  did  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  affairs,  he  remained  (till  in  parliament, 
and  voted  as  his  confidence  bade,  fometimes  with  and  fome- 
times  againft  the  minifter.  It  is  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1 7 85,  when,  undercover  of  a commercial  arrange- 
ment, it  was  fuppofed  a defign  had  been  formed  by  the 
Britifli  miniftry  to  fubvertthe  newly-acquired  independence 
of  the  Irifh  parliament,  that  we  find  Mr.  G.  again  alert 
and  vigilant  at  his  poft.  Of  the  celebrated  propofals  which 
were  then  offered  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  by 
an  agent  of  the  crown,  and  which  are  ftill  remembered  and 
execrated  in  that  country  by  the  name  of  “ Ord’s  Propo- 
rtions,” one  was,  “ that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  con- 
“ fideration  of  being  admitted  to  participate  equally  with 
“ Great  Britain  in  all  commercial  advantages;  fhould, 
“ from  time  to  time,  adopt  and  enaEl  all  fuch  aXs  of  the 
“ Britifh  Parliament  as  fhould  relate  to  the  regulation  or 
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« management  of  her  commerce,  &c.”  This,  it  was 
contended,  would  fink  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  into  a mere 
regifter  to  the  Brinth  L^giflature.  Whether  or  not  this 
would  really  be  the  cafe,  or  whether  there  was  any  thing 
unreafonable  iti  ftipulating  that  the  country,  which  was 
admitted  to  (hare  in  the  commerce  of  another,  Ihould  adopt 
the  fame  commercial  regulations  as  this  latter;  it  is  certain, 
that  this  opinion  was  entertained  not  only  by  the  public  in 
general,  but  by  fome  of  the  ablelt  men  in  both  houfes, 
and  among  them  by  Mr.  G.  who  gave  to  the  whole  fyltem 
the  molt  unqualified  and  ftrenuous  oppofition.  This  op- 
pofition  proved  fuccefsful,  the  rneafure  was  relinquilhed, 
and  Mr.  G.  thenceforward  continued  to  refill,  with  the 
molt  zealous  and  perfevering  firmnefs,  what  he  called  the 
principles  of  the  “ Old  Court  principles  which  he 
looked  on  as  tending  to  degrade  Ireland,  by  corruption  and 
influence,  to  the  fame  defpicable  and  miferable  (late  to 
which  (he  had  been  reduced  previoufly  to  the  year  1 783. 

From  this  period,  we  find  Mr.  G.  an  a£tive  leader  of  the 
country  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; loved  by  the 
people,  and  dreaded  by  the  cabinet.  His  popularity,  which 
had  fo  fuddenly  funk,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  parliamen- 
tary boon,  and  his  fupport  of  the  fimple  repeal,  had  now 
rifen  to  its  former  level ; and  the  nation  found,  that  not- 
withftanding  one  difference  of  opinion,  he  w^as  Hill  an  up- 
right and  independent  fenator.  Among  the  various  mea- 
fures  which  now  occupied  his  attention,  was  the  eltablilh- 
ment  of  a provilion  for  the  clergy,  independent  of  tythes. 
For  many  years  the  peafantry  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  who 
were  exclufively  catholics,  had  been  difcontented,  not  fo 
much  with  the  payment  of  tythes  to  proteftant  pallors,  as 
with  the  rigid  and  opprclfive  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  colle&ed  by  proclors  and  tythe-farmers.  That  por- 
tion of  the  country  had  been  kept  by  this  caufe  for  almcft 
half  a century  in  difturbance  ; and  in  fome  inftances  it 
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had  afFe&ed  the  province  of  Ulfler.  Mr.  G.  propofed  a 
meafure  which  would  have  removed  every  difcontent,  and 
at  the  fame  tim?  have  fecured  a proviuon  for  the  clergy 
equal  to  that  which  they  then  pofiefled,  eafy  and  certain  to 
them,  and  to  the  peafantry  neither  oppreffive  nor  unplea- 
fant.  This  plan  was  however  oppofed  by  the  collective 
influence  of  the  eftablifhed  chnrch,  and  of  courfe  rejeCfed 
by  the  legiflature.  Another  meafure  which  he  propofed  to 
parliament  about  the  fame  time,  viz.  — a bill  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  barren  land,  by  exempting  reclaimed 
ground  from  the  payment  of  tythe,  for  feven  years — -was 
but  little  calculated  to  reltore  the  favour  of  the  priellhood  ; 
they  accordingly  refilled  and  defeated  the  projeCl,  and  con- 
tinued thenceforward  to  hate,  if  not  to  calumniate,  its 
author. 

The  Whig-club  had  for  fome  time  become  a political 
body  of  conflderable  confideration.  Mr.  G.  was  one  of  the 
firft,  if  not  the  very  firft  member  of  it,  in  point  of  talent 
and  popularity.  At  his  inftance  it  was,  that  the  members 
of  the  club,  who  had  been  fince  its  inflitution  the  advocates 
of  a liberal  fyftem,  which  they  confidered  neceflary  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  conftitution  and  independence  of  the  country, 
came  now  to  a refolution,  by  which  they  publicly  pledged 
themfelves  never  to  accept  offices,  under  any  adminiftration, 
which  Ihould  not  concede  certain  meafures  to  the  people : 

* — thefe  confided  principally  of  a petition-bill,  a bill  to  make 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown  refponflble  for  their  advice 
and  meafures,  another  to  prevent  revenue  officers  from 
voting  at  ele£lions,  a place-bill,  &c.  This  explicit  decla- 
ration of  a flr.cere  and  fixed  purpofe  refpecling  thofe  eflen- 
tial  fubjetfte,  gave  the  fociety  much  weight  with  the  public, 
and  enabled  them,  after  a long  oppofition  on  the  part  of 
adminiftration,  to  eflfe£t  their  purpofe  ; a penfion-bill,  a 
place-bill,  a refponfibility*biil,  were  at  laft  yielded  by  the 
court,  asconceffionsof  the  firft  importance,  though  they  had 
for  fo  many  years  refilled  them  as  unneceffary  and  unwife. 
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The  celebrity  which  Mr.  G.  had  attained  by  his  oppofiti- 
on  to  Mr.  Orde’s  fyftem,  and  his  fubfequent  exertions  in  the 
popular  caufe,  procured  for  him,  in  the  year  1790,  an 
honourable  and  eafy  eledion,  as  reprefentative  for  the  me- 
tropolis. 

During  the  exiftenpe  of  the  parliament  which  then  com- 
menced, there  occurred,  however,  a queftion,  on  which 
Mr.  G.  and  a very  confiderable  proportion  of  his  conftitu- 
ents  materially  differed ; this  was,  the  claim  of  the  catho- 
lics to  the  eledive  franchife.  From  his  firft  entrance  into 
parliament,  with  a mind  as  liberal  as  it  was  enlightened,  he 
had  always  been  the  decided  friend  of  every  meafure  which 
tended  to  abolifh  thofe  political  diftindions,  which  were 
founded  only  on  a difference  of  religious  tenets  ; for  he 
conceived  that  fuch  diftindions  had  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  the  country  towards  civilization  and  induftry. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  contrary, 
prone,  by  fituation  and  habit,  to  religious  bigotry,  looked 
on  the  catholics  at  once  with  fufpicion  and  contempt.  En- 
joying a monopoly  of  municipal  honour  and  emoluments, 
by  the  exclufion  of  all  who  profeffed  a different  faith  from 
the  franchifes  of  the:,  capital,  they  confidered  every  attempt 
to  reffore  them  to  thofe  franchifes  as  an  attack  on  their  pro- 
perty, or  a violation  of  their  rights.  Befides  thefe  caufes, 
the  adminiftration  had,  by  fome  recent  inflitutions,  ob- 
tained a paramount  influence  in  the  corporation ; and  to 
perpetuate  religious  diflindions,  which  had  hitherto  kept 
Ireland  weak,  was  ffill  the  court  policy.  This  influence, 
therefore,  operating  ip  conjudion  with  other  caufes,  ren- 
dered the  municipal  officers  of  Dublin  incapable  of  parti- 
cipating in  that  encreafed  liberality  of  fentiment  which  had 
now  every  where  begun  to  diffipate  prejudice  and  difpel 
bigotry.  On  the  queftion  of  admitting  the  catholics  to  the 
privileges  of  the  conftitution,  the  corporation  and  Mr.  G. 
accordingly  differed  ; and  had  not  circumftances  occurred, 
which  prevented  him  from  becoming  again  a candidate  for 
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the  capita],  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  not  have 
been  a fecond  time  elected  its  reprefentative. 

The  war  with  France  had  now  taken  place;  Mr.  Grat- 
tan approved  of  it,  or  rather  he  confidered  Ireland  as  bound 
with  all'  its  might  to  aflift  Great  Britain  when  once  enga- 
ged in  the  conteft.  This  at  leaft  was  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained during  the  ihort  adminiftration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  remained,  until  he  found  that  the 
continuation  of  hoftiiities  threatened  the  empire  with  ruin, 
either  from  the  incapacity  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  conduc- 
ed, cr  the  murmurs  which  it  occafioned.  In  Ireland,  in- 
deed, difcontent  had  been  fpreading  with  incalculable  velo- 
city, and  deepening  as  it  fpread.  I he  pertinacity  and  in- 
folence  with  which  adminiftration  had  rejeCed  the  petitions 
of  the  catholics,  and  the  Tapidity  and  inconfiftency  with 
which  they  granted  the  prayer  of  thofe  petitions,  at  the  firft: 
fuggeftion  of  the  Bririfti  cabinet  ; the  obftinacy  with  which 
they  refufed  ever  to  hear  of  reform,  the  advocates  of  which 
were  blackened  with  abufe,  and  calumniated  as  traitors  *, 
the  enormous  encreafe  of  court-influence,  by  the  fhamelefs 
and  wanton  encreafe  of  finecure  offices,  the  laviffi  profu- 
(ion  of  titles,  and  above  all,  the  trick  which  it  was  fuppofed 
the  Bririffi  cabinet  had  played  off  on  Ireland,  by  fending 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  with  conceffions  which  were  revoked 
when  the  fupply  was  voted  ; all  thefe  caufes  had  already 
generated  a degree  of  difcontent  in  the  country,  of  which 
no  inftance  had  been  known  in  former  times.  The  cele- 
brated Society  of  United  Iriffimen,  who  aflociated  (what- 
ever their  real  principles  might  have  been)  under  the  pre- 
text of  reform,  derived  from  thefe  dlfcontents  new  vigour: 
they  had  difleminated  their  principles  through  the  ifland, 
and  they  were  already  embraced,  by  a great  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  perceiving  the  danger  in  which  the  ftate  was  in- 
volved by  this  fyftem  of  minifters,  conftantly  refilled  it  with 
all  his  power.  He  was  (cconded  by  a fmall,  but  adlive  and 
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able  oppofition,  which  left  no  exertion  untried  to  reconcile 
the  court  and  the  country,  by  advifing  meafures  which 
have  ranged  every  moderate  and  good  man  on  the  fide 
of  parliament  and  the  throne,  and  thus  have  weakened  the 
republican  and  French  factions  which  had  new  become  fo 
powerful.  Thefe  efforts  were,  unfortunately,  not  fuccefsr 
ful.  Inftead  of  conciliating,  adminiftration  continued  to 
exafperate;  and  fcorning  to  refort  to  lenitives,  applied  the 
mod  powerful  caudics:  for  every  meafure  of  moderation, 
or  conctffion,  which  was  propofed  by  Mr.  G.  and  his  party, 
one  of  feverity  and  coercion  was  fubftituted,  until  the  cabi- 
net ultimately  arrived  at  military  law,  and  free  quarters! 
At  that  critical  moment,  Mr.  G.  who  could  no  longer 
iiope,  by  his  prefence  in  the  fenate,  to  ferve  his  country, 
fe  ceded  ; and  at  the  clofe  of  the  parliament  publifhed  a very 
eloquent  and  fpirired  addrefs  to  his  former  condiments, 
accounting  for  his  pad  conduft,  and  formally  declining  to 
accept  of  a feat  in  the,  legiflature. 

Such  are  the  leading  fa£ts  which  have  marked  the  life 
of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  him  by  his  oppo- 
nents, while  the  fever  of  politics  continues  to  agitate  the 
human  mind,  will  have  his  merits  and  defeats  examined 
fairly  by  podeiity,  and,  in  all  probability,  be  acknowleged 
by  them  as  a great  man. 

As  to  his  private  life,  it  has  paffed  on  in  a fmooth  man- 
ner, marked  equally  by  the  practice  of  every  conjugal  and 
domedic  virtue,  living  when  not  engaged  on  public  duty, 
at  his  delightful  feat  at  Tinehinch,  where  he  fpends  his 
time  in  dudy,  amidd  his  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fociety  of  a few  fele<ft  friends,  and  in  aefts  of  humane  mu- 
nificence to  the  indigent  of  his  neighbourhood;  lie  has 
four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  the  elded  boy  was 
born  in  1785. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  G.  difplays  manners  that  are  in  a 
high  degree  pleafing.  Wit  he  feems  not  to  poflefs,  and  he 
has  a cad  of  mind  too  lofty  for  humour ; but  if  he  does  not 
« fet  the  table  in  a roar,”  or  dazzle  with  the  radiance  os 
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fancy,  he  aifrufes  over  the  convivial  hour  the  mild  charms 
of  good-humour,  and  foftens  fociety  with  unaffuming  gen- 
tlenefs. 

In  converfation  he  appears  to  great  advantage  ; for,  with 
a mind  well  ftcred  with  ufeful  learning,  and  converfant  on 
every  topic  which  occurs,  he  has  a felicity  of  exprefiion, 
which  communicates  his  meaning  in  the  molt  concife  and 
impreffive  manner : he  is  not  argumentative,  but  when  an 
argument  is  inftituted,  his  opinions  are  urged  with  great 
modefty,  hut  w ith  great  ftrength,  and  when  vi<fl:or  in  the 
conteft,  he  generoufiy  relinquilhes  the  field  to  the  van- 
quifhed. 

Of  Mr.  G’s  political  opinions,  the  complexion  may  be 
know  n from  the  meafures  which  he  has  fupported,  and  the 
' tenor  of  his  parliamentary  condu£h  As  they  have  flruck 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  they  appear  to  be  ftrongly  monar- 
chical, and  arijlocratical  only  fo  far  as  our  corrfiitution  re- 
quires them  to  be;  at  the  fame  time  leaning  towards  a per- 
petuity of  union  between  the  two  countries,  and  yet  deci- 
dedly adverfe  to  the  exiftence  of  any  Britifli  influence  in 
Ireland  diftin&  from  that  which  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  on  the  head  of  a Britiih  prince  renders  indifpenfa- 
ble.  That  he  (houl.d,  therefore,  be  conne£ted  with  a foci- 
ety of  men  whofe  aim  was  feparation  from  England,  and 
the  eftablifiimont  of  an  Irifh  Republic,  feems,  inthehigheft 
degree,  improbable.  The  luftre  of  his  name,  however, 
has  fuffered  a temporary  eclipfe  ; and  fo  fhort-lived  is  mu- 
nicipal gratitude,  that  it  has  a&ually  been  expunged  from  a 
city  which  he  has  rendered  fiourilhing.  At  the  very  fame 
time  it  was  ftruck  from  the  lift  of  privy  counsellors. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  Mr.  G.  ranks  in  the  higheft  clafs. 
In  his  fpeeches  there  is  a grandeur,  which  marks  a mind 
of  a fuperior  order,  and  enforces  at  once,  reverence  and 
admiration.  On  every  fuhjecf  which  he  treats,  he  throws 
a radiance  that  enlightens  without  dazzling;  and  while  it 
shifts  the  judgment,  delights  the  imagination.  Elis  ftyle 
is  always  peculiar,  for  it  varies  its  character  with  the  occa- 
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(ion.  At  one  time  clofe  and  energetic,  it  concentrates  the 
force  of  his  argument,  and  compels  convidion  $ at  another 
diffufe,  lofty  and  magnificent,  it  applies  itfelf  to  every  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  charms  cur  fancy,  influences  our  will, 
and  convinces  our  underftanding.  At  all  times  his  manner 
is  animated  with  a pleaflng  . armth,  which  renders  it  im- 
poflible  to  hear  him  without  in  ere  ft  ; ut,  on  fome  occa- 
fions  he  exerts  a power  which  is  irrefiftible.  Prcftitution, 
under  its  influence,  forgets  for  a moment  the  voice  of  the 
minifter,  and  place,  penfion,  aud  peerage,  have  but  a feeble 
hold  even  of  the  moft  degenerate. 

To  the  excellence  of  his  ftyle  he  does  not  add  the  graces 
of  adion  ; it  is  forcible  indeed,  and  fometimes  e.iprellive, 
but  it  is  feldom  elegant,  and  never  pleaflng.  For  inventive, 
to  which  Mr.  G.  has  fometimes  deigned  to  have  recourfe,  his 
manner  is  better  adapted  than  to  the  fedatenefs  of  cool  difqui- 
fition  ; and  yet  invedive  is  not  that  in  which  he  principally 
excels  : he  is  more  fitred  by  nature,  and  happily  the  fixa- 
tion he  has  filled  has  more  frequently  called  him,  to  defend 
the  right  of  nations,  and  to  pourtray  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  expedations  of  a magnanimous  people,  than  to  defcend 
to  a wordy  conteft  with  individuals ; though,  when  that 
conteft  has  been  inftituted,  the  weapons  of  Mr.  G.  have 
been  found  (harp,  if  not  polifned,  and  capable  of  infliding 
wounds  which  refufe  to  be  healed. 
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THE  great  Admiral  Howard,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  eighth,  was  wont  to  fay,  that  « a certain 
portion  of  madnefs  was  neceffary  to  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  an  Englifli  feaman.”  We  know  no'f  whether  this 
aflertion  ought  to  be  admitted  in  its  full  extent ; vet  the 
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fact  is,  that  feme  of  our  moil  celebrated  naval  characters 
have  obtained  renown  for  deeds  which  appear  to  cold-blood- 
ed men  to  favour  of  dofperation,  as  well  as  of  valour. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detract  from  any  man’s  merits, 
who  has  been,  or  is  now,  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  either  by  fea  or  land  ; but  we  are  forced  to  fay, 
that  our  admiration  is  not  fo  much  excited  by  thofe  daz- 
zling exploits  which  pleafe  the  populace,  as  by  the  more 
fteady  and  extenfive  operations  of  fuch  magnanimous,  but: 
prudent  commanders,  who  are  rather  bent  upon  general 
good,  than  romantic  adventures.  Each,  however,  has  his 
portion  of  merit ; and  he  who  hazards  his  perfon  with 
alacrity,  in  behalf  of  the  country  for  which  he  fights*  mull 
always  claim  our  refpeft. 

Sir  William  Sydney  Smith  was  born  in  the  metropolis, 
A.  D.  1764.  His  * father  was  a captain  in  the  army,  and 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  a merchant  of 
great  eminence  in  the  city.  This  match  was  fo  hoftile  to 
Mr.  Wilkinfon’s  fentiments,  that  he  not  only  difearded 
Mrs.  Smith  in  his  life-time,  but  at  his  death  left  his  whole 
fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable,  to  his  other  daugh- 
ter, the  prefent  Lady  Camelfcrd. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  notice  was  educated  under 
Dr.  Knox,  at  Tunbridge-fchool ; and  at  an  early  age  was  put 
on  board  a man-of-war,  which  profefiion  he  had  adopted  for 
himfelf.  He  rofe  rapidly,  and  at  the  age  of  fixteen  was 
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Captain  Smith  was  aide  de- camp  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  at  the 
battle  of  Mindcn,  and  was  examined  as  an  evidence  on  his  trial,  His  tefti- 
mony  on  that  occafion  is  faid  to  have  faved  the  life  of  his  protestor. 

Having  encountered  fame  obloquy,  in  confequence  of  his  zeal,  the  Duke 
of  Dorfet,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  his  younger  fon,  Lord  George,  very 
properly  took  captain  S.  into  favour  ; and,  among  other  gifts,  prefentedhim 
with  a grant  of  laud  at  the  foot  of  Dover-caftle,  on  which  he  has  built  a 
whimfical  haute.  Some  adjoining  apartments  are  excavated  from  the 
rook,  and  the  kitchen,  & c.  are  roofed  withtoats.  There  is  a tower,  called 
*♦  Sir  Svd’iey’s  look-out;”  and  the  writer  of  this  has  been  imormed,  that 
his  father,  who  is  a {launch  methodift,has  lately  ere&ed  a chapel  there. 
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fifth  lieutenimt  of  the  Alcide  of  feventy-four  guns.  He 
was  made  poft-capfain  in  1783,  at  which  time  the  redora- 
tion  of  peace  prevented  h;m  from  exercifing  his  active  fpi- 
lit  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Ruffia  and  Sweden  in 
the  year  1788,  Captain  Smith  obtained  permiflion  from  the 
Englifh  government  to  enter  into  the  navy  of  the  latter 
power,  by  which  he  was  honoured  with  a didinguifhed 
command. 

During  this  conteft,  he  gave  fuch  fatisfaction  to  the  court 
of  Sweden  by  his  important  fervices,  that  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him  ; which,  however,  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  his  own  fovereign. 

On  the  termination  of  that  war,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  foon  after  fet  out  on  his  travels  through  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

When  hodilities  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
he  was  in  Italy ; and  on  Lord  flood’s  getting  poflefiion  of 
Toulon,  Captain  Smith  went  thither  and  volunteered  on 
board  the  Britifh  fleet.  In  the  fubfequent  evacuation  of  that 
place,  he  was  entruded  with  the  dangerous,  but  important, 
fervice,  of  fetting  fire  to  the  (hips,  dock- yards,  and  arfe- 
nal,  which  he  performed  with  fuch  aflonilhing  fkill,  bold- 
nefs,  and  fuccefs,  as  to  call  forth  the  warmed  encomiums 
from  Lord  Hood  in  his  account  of  that  tranfaction  to  the 
admiralty. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  had  the  command  of  the 
Diamond  frigate  bedewed  on  him,  with  which  he  greatly 
annoyed  the  enemy  on  their  own  coad,  and  made  feveral 
important  and  valuable  captures.  He  had  afterwards  fome 
other  frigates  put  under  his  direction,  as  commodore;  with 
which  fquadron  he  performed  fome  efiential  fervices,  par- 
ticularly in  attacking  a French  convey  at  Herqui,  where  ho 
landed  and  demolifhed  the  fortifications.  At  one  time  Sir 
Sydney  went  with  Wangle  frigate  into  Bred  harbour,  and 
having  reconnoitered  the  date  of  the  enemy’s  fhips,  cams' 
out  to  fea  without  fufpicion.  lie  was  enabled  to  do  this 
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by  the  very  fluent  manner  with  which  he  fpeaks  the 
French  language. 

At  length,  however,  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  unfortu- 
nately, bronght  him  into  a very  difagreeable  fituation.  Be- 
ing off  Havre-de-Grace,  April  18,  1796,  he  captured  an 
armed  veflel  in  the  outer  harbour  ; but  the  tide  making 
ffrong  up  the  Seine,  (he  was  driven  by  the  force  of  the 
current  near  the  forts.  When  night  came  on,  Sir  Sydney, 
who  was  determined  not  to  lofe  his  prize,  manned  and 
armed  his  fmall  craft,  and  went  with  them  to  bring  her  off. 
He  fticceeded  in  boarding  her,  and  was  towing  her  down 
the  river,  when  an  alarm  was  given,  and  feveral  gun-boats 
proceeded  to  cut  the  veflel  off.  After  an  obftinate  refiftance, 
Sir  Sydney  was  at  length  taken,  together  with  fixteen  of 
his  crew,  and  three  of  his  officers. 

The  French  were  happy  at  having  gained  poffeflion  of 
one  who  had  been  fo  great  an  eye-fore  to  them,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  kept  in  clofe  con- 
finement, without  ever  being  fuffered  to  be  at  large  upon 
his  parole.  The  Lnglifh  government,  defirous  of  his  re- 
leafe,  fent  over  Captain  Bergeret,  commander  of  La  Vir- 
ginie , in  July  following,  to  be  exchanged  for  him  •,  but 
the  directory  refufing  to  accede  to  the  terms,  the  French 
captain  returned,  faying,  “ he  preferred  death  to  difho- 
iiour.”  Jt  was  a&uaily  one  time  in  contemplation  to  try 
Sir  Sydney  as  a fpy  and  incendiary,  to  which  the  directory 
were  led  in  confequence  of  his  condu£l  at  Toulon  1 

After  a long  and  molt  rigid  confinement,  he  at  length 
effedied  his  efcape,  April  24,  1798,  from  Paris,  and  ar- 
rived in  London  May  6th  following.  The  manner  in  which 
this  occurred,  was  repvefented  in  the  papers  as  mod  extra- 
ordinary, and  little  fbort  of  miraculous.  It  was  ftated,  that 
as  the  officers  were  conveying  him  from  one  prifon  to 
another,  a cjowd  in  the  ffreet  occafioned  the  carriage  to 
flop,  on  which  fome  one  opened  the  door,  and  drew  Sir 
Sydney  cut,  who  puffed  unrr, defied  through  the  people,  and 
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got  into  the  fuburbs  ; whence,  by  a circuitous  courfe,  with 
an  emigrant  gentleman,  he  arrived  on  the  fea-coaft,  where 
they  took  to  an  open  boat ; and  after  being  at  fea  for  fome 
confiderable  time,  were  taken  up  by  a Britifn  frigate,  which 
landed  him  and  his  companion  in  Old  England.  It  is  not 
Unlikely  that  the  French  government  took  this  curious 
method  of  releafing  him  ; for  it  is  hardly  within  the  line 
of  probability  that  fuch  a man  ffiould  have  efcaped  from  his 
keepers  in  one  of  the  public  ftreets  of  Paris,  and  that  too 
in  open  day,  without  the  connivance  of  perfons  in  power. 

His  being  taken  at  firft  was  the  effect  of  his  own  impru- 
dence, for  certainly  there  were  officers  in  his  ffiip  competent 
enough  to  the  fervice  of  boarding  and  bringing  away  a 
paltry  privateer,  without  the  neceffity  of  the  captain’s  going 
in  perfon.  Sir  Sydney  has  fince  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Le  Tigre , a fliip  of  80  guns,  taken  from  the 
French;  and  in  which  he  has  juft  failed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

K.  I. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  HAWE1S,  LL.D.  and  M.D. 

THIS  gentleman  is  entitled  to  a place  in  our  colle&ionj 
as  well  on  account  of  his  refpe&ability  as  a man  of  letters, 
as  his  being  now  at  the  head  of  that  numerous  and  highly 
diftinguifhed  clafs  of  Chriftians,  commonly  called  the  Cal- 
vinifticai  MethodiSis. 

Dr.  Haweis  is  a native  of  Truro  in  Cornwall,  and  was 
educated  at  the  free  grammar-fchool  in  that  town,  where 
he  had  for  his  contemporary  the  celebrated  Samuel  Foote, 
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commonly  called  the  Engliffi  Ariftophanes.  After  receiv- 
ing  a good  claffical  education,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an 
eminent  furgeon  and  apothecary  in  his  native  place,  and 
fervd  his  time  with  great  credit,  on  account  of  his  fidelity 
and  application. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker  was  at  that  time  curate  of  Truro, 
and  young  Mr.  Haweis  was  fo  affe&ed  with  the  preaching 
and  character  of  that  exemplary  man,  that  his  whole  mind 
became  imprefled  with  the  love  of  religion,  and  the  defire 
of  being  a miniiler  of  the  gofpel.  His  friends  were  not 
willing  to  crofs  his  inclinations,  and  he  was  therefore  per- 
mitted to  go  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered of  Magdalen-Hall,  and  in  due  courfe  took  his  degree 
of  LL.B. 

Soon  after  his  being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  became 
diftirgiujhed  as  a popular  preacher,  particularly  at  Oxford, 
where  he  delivered  a fet  of  difcourfes,  which  in  1760  he 
publifhed,  under  .the  title  of  u Evangelical  Sermons.”  Not 
long  after  he  became  affiftant  to  Mr.  Madan,  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Lock-hofpital,and  about  the  fame  time  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon. 

While  he  officiated  at  the  Lock  chapel,  a circumftance 
occurred  which  made  a confiderable  noife  at  the  time,  and 
brought  upon  our  divine,  as  well  as  his  friends,  much  un- 
merited odium.  A gentleman,  who  ufually  attended  that 
place  of  worffiip,  informed  Mr.  Madan,  that  he'  had  a 
living  in  his  gift,  which  he  withed  to  bellow  upon  fome 
miniiler  of  evangelical  fentiments.  Mr.  Madan  recom- 
mended Mr.  Haweis,  who  was  furprized  at  this  generofity 
in  a ftranger.  Some  time  after  his  being  induced  to  the 
living  of  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonffiire,  and  which  he 
now  holds,  the  patron  thought  proper  to  make  a demand 
upon  him  for  the  prefentation.  The  matter  got  into  print, 
much  was  publiffied  on  both  fides,  and  thofe  who  were  pre- 
judiced 
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judiced  againft  the  body  of  Chriftians  to  whom  Mr.  H. 
belonged,  exclaimed  vehemently  againft  him  for  his  conduft, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  collegue,  Mr.  Madan.  Time,  how- 
ever has  deflroyed  this  prejudice,  and  we  believe  there  is 
no  perfon  fo  uncandid,  at  pfefent,  as  to  admit  a thought 
to  his  difadvantage,  in  confequence  of  this  bufmefs. 

About  that  period,  he  pubiifhed  a very  ufeful  and  ju- 
dicious commentary  upon  the  fcriptures,  entitled,  “ The 
Evangelical  Expofitor,”  in  3 vols.  folio. 

Mr.  H.  continued  to  have  the  chief  management  of  Lady 
Huntingdon^  extenfive  concerns  until  her  death,  when  he 
found  himfelf  by  her  will  one  of  the  principal  truftees  of 
her  various  chapels  in  town  and  country.  In  1795  the  mif- 
fionary fociety  commenced,  formed  upon  a plan  and  fcale 
certainly  more  adequate  to  the  objecl,  more  promifing  in  its 
appearance,  and,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  more  profperoua 
in  its  operation,  than  any  other  that  can  be  mentioned.  This 
inftitution  equally  admits  churchmen  and  diffenters.  It  is 
marked,  indeed,  only  by  what  are  called  the  evangelical 
fentiments  : it  pays  no  regard  to  differences  of  op-nion  on 
the  inferior  queftions  of  church  government,  or  the  manner 
of  public  worfhip ; but  it  admits  no  mifiionaries  except  fucli 
as  are  firmly  grounded  in  the  effential  do&rines  of  chrif- 
tianity,  particularly  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  the  atone- 
ment by  his  death. 

At  the  firft  public  meeting  of  this  fociety,  held  at  Spa- 
fields  chapel,  Mr.  H.  preached  a very  afFe&ing  and  mafterly 
fermon  on  the  occafion  and  at  a fubfequent  one,  he  read  a 
memorial,  in  which  he  examined  the  fubjedl  with  the  greateft 
precifion  and  accuracy,  and  recommended  ftrongly  that 
the  firft  million  fhould  be  to  the  Friendly  Iflands,  ip  the 
South-Sea,  which  meafure  u'as  adopted.  This  fermon  and 
memorial  were  printed  in  the  colledlion  of  the  fociety’s 
papers. 
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Ia  the  fame  year  he  obtained,  from  one  of  the  Scotch 
univerfities,  the  degree  of  do&or  of  phyfic;  and  left  his 
motives  for  fo  doing  fhould  be  mifunderftood,  it  may  be 
proper  to  fay,  that  he  is  one  of  the  principal  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  Samaritan  fociety,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
vifit  poor  fick  people  at  their  own  habitations.  Now,  as  he 
was  originally  brought  up  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  there 
was  a propriety  in  his  taking  a doctor’s  degree  in  that  fa- 
culty, to  render  him  competent  to  give  his  advice,  and  to 
attend  confutations,  in  the  way  of  benevolence. 

In  1797,  the  do£tor  publifhed  the  life  of  that  eminent 
and  popular  divine,  Mr.  Romaine.  This  performance  does 
great  credit  to  his  talents  as  a biographer. 

The  miftionary  concerns  feem  to  engrofs  his  principal 
attention  ; and,  without  doubt,  that  large  and  highly  ho- 
nourable fociety  could  not  have  a more  able,  indefatigable, 
or  faithful  perfon  at  its  head  than  Dr.  H.  The  accounts 
received  from  the  mifiionaries  at  Sandwich-iflands  are  very 
flattering  to  thofe  who  have  formed  ftrong  expectations  re- 
fpeCting  this  new  attempt  to  propagate  chriftianity  in  hea- 
then lands.  We  underftand  that  the  fociety  is  fo  opulent, 
in  refpeCt  to  finances,  that  it  is  about  to  enlarge  its  fphere 
of  operation  ; and  that  endeavours  will  be  made  by  it,  to 
carry  civilifation  and  religion  into  other  dark  and  unculti- 
vated regions. 

Dr.  H.  is  ftill  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  Kis 
ftyle  is  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  He  never  defcends  to 
that  coarfe  method  of  illuftration  made  ufe  of  by  feme 
popular  preachers,  nor  does  he  entertain  his  auditory  with 
quaint  witticifms  and  ridiculous  anecdotes.  He  has  a clear 
method  of  reafoning,  and  feldom  launches  into  the  wild- 
nefs  of  declamation.  As  a writer,  lie  poflefles  great  merit, 
on  account  of  an  elegant  ftyle,  which  is  at  once  pious  and 
fervid. 

We 
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We  cannot  clofe  this  article,  however,  without  expreffi- 
ing  our  aftonifhment  and  concern,  that  a man  or  Dr.  H.’s 
judgment  fhould  be  fo  far  impofed  upon,  as  to  countenance 
raw  youths,  who  without  education,  or  any  other  qualifica- 
tion than  mere  boldnefs,  and  a certain  forward  conceit  of 
their  abilities,  afcend  the  pulpit,  and  deliver  a Itrange 
kind  of  jargon  to  their  hearers  Is  it  becaufe  the  doc- 
tor wifhes  to  be  confidered  as  the  biihop  of  his  fe<fl, 
that  he  commiffions,  as  it  were,  thefe  unhedged  theolo- 
gians to  go  out  and  preach  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  ? As  a 
divine,  and  a refpeclable  one  too,  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  wifh  he  would  well  confider  the  evil  which  mutt  accrue, 
not  merely  to  the  ecclefiafiical  eflablifhment,  but  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  chriftian  church  at  large,  by  the  prelumption  of 
boys  and  illiterate  mechanics,  in  thus  encroaching  upon  the 
minifterial  office.  It  is  this  which  increafes  the  number  of 
infidels,  and  gives  them  caufe  to  ridicule  religion.  The 
miftakes  of  an  ignorant  zealot  are  more  pernicious  to  the 
interefts  of  chriftianity,  than  the  molt  daring  attacks  of 
avowed  fceptics.  * 

K.  I. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  DUNDAS, 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  &C.  &C. 

HENRY  DUNDAS  is  defeended  from  a younger  branch 
of  a f family,  long  eminent  among  the  petty  Baron’s  of 

Lothian. 

* The  extreme  youth  of  £ >me  of  the  mifiionaries  has  given  rife  to  a ridi- 
culous ftory,  about  each  of  them  having  been  prefented  with  three  beautiful 
yopng  women,  as  concubines,  on  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  deftina- 
tion,  &c.  &e. 
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Lothian.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century  his 
immediate  anceltors  were  diitinguifhed  as  the  molt  able 
advocates  at  the  Scottifh  bar,  and  rofe  to  the  hio-heft  offices 
and  richett  emoluments  which  the  law  ran  bedew. 

His  father,  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  was 
pronounced  by  Prefident  Dairy:  pie,  to  have  outfhone  all 
the  competitors  of  his  own  day,  in  the  lilts  of  juridical  con- 
teft.  His  -ieit  b: other,  the  late  Lord  Prefident  Bundas, 
after  fhining  as  the  firft  lawyer  at  the  bar,  was  exalted  to 
the  bench,  amidO:  the  fhouts  of  general  approbation  ; and  it 
is  (till  remembered,  with  what  augult  dignity,  what  a force 
and  clearnel's  of  argument,  he  adminittered  juftice  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  at  the  head  of  the  fupreme  civil  court 
of  Scotland. 

Henry,  being  a younger  fon,  by  a fecond  marriage,  was 
deftined  to  feek  his  fortune  in  fome  profeflr  nal  purfuit, 
and  he  very  naturally  chofe  that  in  which  his  family  had 
been  fo  fuccefsful.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  cal- 
led to  the  Scottifh  bar,  and  quickly  attained  fome  diftinc- 
'tion  among  the  junior  advocates.  In  compliance  with  the 
cultom  of  the  young  Scottifh  lawyers,  he  attempted  to  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf,  by  adopting  the  popular  eloquence  of  the 
general  aflemblv  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  of  which  he 
became  a member.  With  very  flattering  fuccefs,  he  de- 
claimed on  the  fubjefl  of  patronage  ; difputed  about  forms 
and  precedents  ; and  ftrove  fometimes  to  allay,  fometfmes 
to  excite,  thofe  dorms  to  which  even  that  venerable  body 
is  now  and  then  fubjedt. 

A fortunate  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Melville,  foon 
made  him  a confiderahle  landholder,  and  his  fuccefs  at  the 
bar  augmented  daily.  If  his  pleadings  were  deficient  in 
grace,  elegance  and  correffnefs,  and  his  fpeeches  unadorn- 
ed by  thofe  happy  allufions  which  polite  literature  can  alone 
furnifh  ; they  were  at  lead  rich  in  that  mod  valuable  in- 
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grcdient — common  fenfe,  enlivened  with  wit,  pregnant 
with  found  juridical  difcrimination,  and  accompanied  with 
apparent  fincerity,  and  much  honeft  frankncfs  of  manner. 

In  the  intercourfe  of  private  life,  he  was  amiable,  con- 
vivial, no  foe  to  diiTipation,  but  of  a fpirit  incapable  of  de- 
fccnding  to  any  one  of  the  mean  and  ungenerous  vices.  Li 
good  company  he  would  drink  deep ; and  in  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry, he  is  reported  to  have  occafionally  indulged,  even  to 
excefs.  The  domeflic  misfortune  that  enfued  is  known  to 
all  the  world,  and  it  might  appear  indelicate  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  fubjedL 

One  of  the  firft  admirers  of  Mr.  Dundas’s  talents  in 
early  life,  was  the  late  Lord  Kaimest  who  dedicated  to  him 
his  excellent  work,  entitled  Principles  of  Equity  and. 
on  that  occafion  anticipated  his  future  fuccefs. 

Neither  the  gaieties  of  difiipation,  nor  the  chagrin  atten- 
dant on  a family  misfortune,  could  divert  Mr.  Dundas 
from  vigoroufly  purfuing  that  career  of  profefhonal  fuccefs 
which  had  opened  before  him.  He  rapidly  attained  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  firft  lawyers  at  the  Scottifh  bar  ; and 
his  own  merits,  added  to  the  influence  of  his  family,  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  crown  : in  fine,  he 
became,  in  a (hort  time,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  ; and 
neither  his  talents  nor  his  juridical  ffcill  were  deemed  un- 
worthy of  the  office. 

It  had  been  ufual  with  his  predeccfibrs,  to  procure  a feat  in 
the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  ; and  Mr.  Dundas  alfo 
contrived  to  get  a niche  at  the  back  of  the  Treafury-bench. 
His  pronunciation  and  phrafeology  were  fo  replete  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  northern  dialed!,  which  has  not  yet 
ceafed  to  prevail  at  the  Scottifh  bar,  as  to  excite  a degree  of 
ridicule  again!!  his  fpeeches  in  the  fenate,  which  would 
have  proved  unfavourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  almoit  any  other 
perfon.  But  Mr.  Dundas  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  corti- 
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mon  obflacles.  Hs  had  enough  of  the  lawyer  about  him 
io  qualify  him  for  legifiative  bufinefs,  without  his  mind 
being  narrowed  by  pedantry  or  his  eloquence  too  finically 
call  after  that  model  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  bar, 
but  becomes  tedious,  and  even  ridiculous,  amidft  national 
deliberations.  He  was  quickly  able  to  make  hlmfelf  maf- 
ter  of  all  the  forms  of  public  bufinefs,  a fpecies  of  knowlege 
fo  dry,  fo  difficult,  fo  infinitely  ufeful  in  parliament,  fo  ut- 
terly ufelefs  every  where  elfe.  In  a fhort  time,  he  took  an 
adlive  part  in  every  debate,  and  poflefled  great  advantage, 
by  utterly  defpifing  that  primnefs,  precifenefs,  and  rigour 
of  morality,  which  teaches  man  to  embrace  the  right , in 
oppofition  to  the  expedient.  Nor  did  he  ever  affect  to  af- 
pire  to  that  purity  of  patriotifm,  which  refufes  to  connect 
felf-intereft  with  duty.  He  thus  fpeedily  obtained  an  al- 
mofl  unrivalled  pre-eminence  ; the  artifices,  the  negoci- 
ations,  the  maflerly  over-reachings  of  political  intrigue, 
were  fome  of  the  qualifications  which  foon  appeared  to 
compofe  the  public  character  of  Henry  Dundas : and  it 
inuft  be  owned,  they  would  not  be  ill-fitted,  in  a degene- 
rate age,  to  conduct  him  to  eminence. 

The  extent  of  dominion,  the  immenfe  wealth,  and  the 
great  political  eftabhfhments  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  in 
Afia,  had  about  this  time  begun  to  appear  too  great  for  a 
fimple  commercial  corporation.  The  amazing  fortunes  ac- 
quired by  their  fervants,  had  alfo  provoked  the  mod  jealous 
enquiries  into  the  arts  by  which  fuch  opulence  could  be  fo 
rapidly  accumulated,  and  oriental  influence  was  but  too 
plainly  difeovered  in  the  very  befom  of  the  legiflature. — 
Mr.  H.  foon  perceived,  that  a member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  might  gain  much  by  turning  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  India  which'  came  before  that  houfe.  In  the 
cafe  of  R umbo  Id  and  fome  others,  he  {bowed  himfelf  to  be 
unequalled  in  tracing  the  detail  of  Afiatic  delinquency.  In 
/ the 
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the  public  revolutions  that  fpeedily  enfued,  he  was  eagerly 
courted  by  all  parties  ; and  was  generally  allowed  to  be  de- 
ferving  of  any  of  the  primary  places  in  the  government.  His 
enemies  have  faid,  that,  being  then  a needy  political  ad- 
venturer, he  found  it  neceiTary  to  choofe  his  fide,  from  a 
regard  to  perfonal  intered  : and  that  the  laxity  of  his  prin- 
ciples rendered  him  fufficiently  ready  to  change  his  party, 
on  the  approach  of  ill  fortune.  Now  the  man  of  North; 
now  the  man  of  Fox;  he  found  himfelf  at  lad  the  fait 
friend,  the  minifterial  coadjutor,  and,  as  they  fay,  the 
convivial  tutor  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Dundas’s  alliance  with  the  lafl  of  thefe,  fixed  him 
in  the  rich  office  of  Treafurer  to  the  Navy  ; and  during 
the  infancy  of  Mr.  P’s  adminiliration,  his  counfels  and 
parliamentary  fervices  tended  not  a little  to  enfure  its  lia- 
bility. In  fhort,  all  the  meafures  of  the  Britiffi  govern- 
ment fince  the  year  1782,  have,  in  a great  degree,  been 
dire&ed,  or  at  lead  influenced,  by  him. 

Since  he  attained  an  official  employment  in  the  admini- 
dration,  Mr.  Dundas  has  enjoyed  one  peculiar  advantage, 
which  is  rather  of  a fingular  fort — that  of  never  having  at- 
tained the  reputation  of  political  integrity.  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
other  men  who  have  ufed  the  ladder  of  patriotifm  in  fealing 
the  heights  of  miniderial  power,  on  being  obliged  to 
abandon  thofe  popular  principles  whicli  helped  them  to  af- 
cend,  have,  by  their  apodacy,  provoked  the  abhorrence  of 
the  people,  by  whom  they  were  once  adored.  But  this 
great  northern  commoner,  having  never  obtained  much 
credit  with  the  world  in  this  refpedt,  has  rather  rifen  than 
fallen  in  the  eftimation  of  his  country,  during  the  courfe  of 
his  adminiliration. 

Of  ail  the  meafures  that  nave  lately  occurred,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  which  will  be  more  unfavourably  viewed 
by  the  candid  and  benevolept  in  future  times,  than  the 
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commencement  of  the  prefent  hoftilities  with  France.  But, 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  thofe 
minifterial  arts  which  engaged  Britain  in  the  conteft,  it 
mult  be  confeffed,  that  in  many  of  the  meafures  which  the 
war-minifter  is  fuppofed  to  have  fuggefted,  fuch  as  that  for 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  there  appears  much 
of  that  vigilance,  energy,  and  vigour,  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  admire  in  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  Dundas  has  alfo  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh,  Gordon,  and  Lord 
Hopetoun,  and  fo  many  of  the  other  leading  peers  and 
landholders  of  the  North,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find 
another  minifterial  director  of  Scottifh  affairs,  whofe 
agency  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  great  people  of 
that  country. 

His  perfonal  friends,  who  are  numerous,  and  dcubtlefs 
the  belt  judges  of  his  real  character,  are  greatly  attached 
to  him.  They  confider  him  as  the  only  practical  man  in 
the  cabinet,  and  think  that  either  his  retreat,  or  his  death, 
would  be  attended  with  the  molt  melancholy  events  on  the 
part  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  enemies,  who  are  implacable,  as 
confiderirfg  him  the  author  of  ail  our  prefent  calamities, 
and  the  accomplice  of  our  former  ones  during  the  American 
war,  entertain  very  different  fentiments.  The  very  mildeft 
of  them  aflert,  that  the  belt  wifh  that  can  be  breathed,  in 
favour  of  him  or  his  country,  is,  either  that  he  may  be 
enabled  quickly  to  retire  from  the  toils  of  his  political  career, 
or  be  fpeedily  called,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another  and  a betfer  world. 

The  few  who  are  of  no  party  may  confider  him  as  an 
honeft  and  refpe&able  private  character,  and  as  an  aftive, 
zealous,  and  loyal  ftatefman. 

A.  Z. 
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BARON  KILWARDEN, 

Lord  Chief  Juflice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland « 

i 

This  gentleman  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin, and  was  called  to  the  Irifli  bar  in  1766.  He  was  foon 
appointed  a king’s  counfel,  and  by  very  laborious  induftry 
in  his  profeflion,  was  making  way  to  wealth  and  legal  cha- 
racter, when,  in  confequence  of  a high  opinion  generally 
entertained  of  his  talents,  he  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Tyrone.  Though  Mr.  Wolfe,  from  his  out- 
fet  in  life,  was  a (launch  friend  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
day,  it  was  yet  fo  late  as  the  year  1787  before  he  mounted 
the  firft  Hep  of  the  ladder  to  the  bench,  by  being  appoint- 
ed his  Majefly’s  Solicitor-general.  This  we  fuppofe  was 
owing  to  the  more  important  fervices  of  other  candidates, 
for  in  zeal  he  was  inferior  to  none. 

His  next  advancement  followed  clofe  on  the  heels  of  the 
former,  being  nominated  Attorney-general  in  1789,  on  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 
In  this  fituation  it  might  have  been  expelled  his  parliamen- 
tary talents  would  have  had  fair  and  ample  room  for  dif- 
plav.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  lie  fucceeded  a 
man  whofe  powers  of  mind,  fenatorial  courage,  and  fkill 
in  doing  tor*  king’s  bufinefs,”  were  of  fuch  a fuperior 
call,  that  he  fuffered  by  the  comparifon. 

There  was,  however,  a degree  of  candour  and  opennefs 
in  Mr.  W’s  manner,,  which  entitled  him  to  efteem  and 
praife  ; though  thefe  very  qualities,  perhaps,  difqualified 
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him  from  appearing  to  great  advantage  in  his  official  cha- 
racter. This,  although  it  was  not  invariably  apparent, 
fecured  for  him  many  friends,  even  in  the  oppofition  j and 
thofe  who  did  not  approve  the  law  officer  of  the  crown,  yet 
refpeCted  the  man.  • 

In  June  laft  he  was  raifed  to  the  peerage,  and  to  the 
bench  on  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Juitice  Clonmel.  As 
a fpeaker,  his  voice  is  flrong  and  deep  ; but  it  is  neither 
mellow  nor  capable  of  much  variety.  His  action  is  that 
which  is  generally  found  to  diil:  nguiffi  the  bar-pleader; 
and  even  on  the  mod  momentous  and  animating  fuhjeCts, 
he  feemed  unable  to  difengage  himfelf  from  profeffional 
habits. 

In  private  life,  his  Lordffiip  has  the  high  character  of 
being  a fteady  friend,  and  an  honed  man.  As  a compani- 
on he  is  lefs  valuable,  his  manners  being  rather  of  a.  fom- 
bre  and  auftere  complexion,  while  the  excellence  of  his 
mind  confifts  rather  in  the  ftrength  of  his  underftanding 
than  in  the  quicknefs  of  wit  or  the  vivacity  of  imagina- 
tion. 
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OF  all  the  opinions  which  have  obtained  a general  cur- 
rency , without  being  either  founded  in  truth  or  fandlioned 
by  experience,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  which  have  been 
fo  widely  circulated  as  thofe  by  which  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ftudy  of  law  is  adverfe  to  the  operations  of 
genius,  and  that  a lively  imagination  cannot  be  fettered  to 
profeffional  purfuits;  that  to  be  learned,  a man  muftbedull, 
and  that  wit  cannot  be  pofl'efied  but  to  the  exclufion  of  in- 
duftry. 

Among  the  many  examples  which  might  be  adduced 
from  antiquity,  or  exhibited  in  modern  times,  to  prove  the 
futility  of  this  dangerous  conceit,  Mr.  Curran  is  not  the 
leaft  itriking.  No  man  has  acquired  higher  reputation  for 
thofe  powers  which  delight  and  captivate  the  fancy,  touch 
the  fprings  of  paffion,  elicit  tears  from  the  foftnefs  of  fen- 
fibility,  or  extort  from  gravity  itfelf  the  roar  of  laughter ; 
yet  has  the  affiduous  induftry  and  laborious  exertions  of 
this  gentleman  raifed  him  from  an  humble  walk  in  life,  to 
the  firft  rank,  if  not  to  the  firft:  place,  at  the  Irifh  bar.  He 
has  not,  indeed,  attained  high  official  fituations,  or  rifen 
to  thofe  honours  which  are  oftener  the  reward  of  judicious 
politics,  than  of  profeffional  ability;  but  he  has  acquired 
that  which  is  a much  ftronger  proof  both  of  induftry  and 
of  talent — the  uncontefted  title  of  being  the  full  advocate 
in  his  country. 

Mr.  Curran  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  w'as  born  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  of  parents  who  were  undiftinguiftied 
by  wealth  or  fituation  ; who  had  neither  a fortune  by  which 
they  could  have  enabled  the  fon  to  live  independently,  nor 
connexions  by  which  they  could  advance  him  to  a profeffion. 
They  were,  however,  capable  of  giving  him  the  rudiments 
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of  a liberal  education,  and  that  feems  to  be  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  he  derived  from  his  family.  Having  qua- 
lified himfelf  for  the  univerfity,  he  entered.  And  at  the 
ufual  time  (two  years  after  entrance)  he  obtained  a fcho- 
larlhip.  The  remainder  of  his  college  career  is  not  marked* 
by  any  peculiar  circumfiances  ; he  obtained  the  ufual  ho- 
nours with  which  the  policy  of  the  univerfity  rewards  in- 
duftry  and  talents,  and  is  faid  to  have  made  fome  progrefs 
in  reading  the  laborious  courfe  which  is  prefcribed  for  fel- 
lowfiiip  candidates  j but  whether  difgufted  with  the  drudg- 
ery, or  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  he 
foon  defifted  from  the  purfuit,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  bar. 

Previoufly  to  his  becoming  a ftudent  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London,  Mr.  Curran  married  a lady  of  his  own  country. 
This  match  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  inclination,  for 
{lie  did  not  bring  him  a fortune  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
inconveniences  into  which  fuch  a premature  connexion 
mud  have  thrown  him.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1775 
and  refided  in  Kevin-ftreet  for  a few  years. 

About  this  time  he  became  a frequenter  of  a convivial 
fociety,  originally  formed  by  fome  young  Barrifters,  and 
called  the  Monks  of  the  Screw.  Although  the  members  of 
this  inftitution  were  merry,  they  were  not  very  rich ; the 
objeft  of  their  meetings  was  to  forget,  in  good  fellowlhip, 
the  cares  of  life,  and  relax  the  mind  from  the  intenfenefa 
©f  legal  ftudies. 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  the  only  man  of  talents,  who  at  that 
time  belonged  to  this  fociety,  and  whom  a fubfequent  dif- 
piay  of  genius,  and  of  learning,  raifed  to  eminence.  The 
prefent  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Yelverton, 
the  early  intimate  and  friend  of  Curran,  was  one  of  its 
original  members.  Though  more  fortunate  than  him  in 
his  political,  as  well  as  forenfic  purfuks,  the  connexion  firlt 
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formed  and  cemented  between  them  in  their  early  years  (for 
Lord  Yelverton,  like  Curran,  had  to  druggie  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a narrow  fortune),  has  continued  through  every 
vicifiitude  of  fucceeding  life,  not  only  unbroken  but  in  full 
ftrength. 

That  learning  and  talents  are  often  enabled  to  raife  them- 
felves  into  notice,  without  the  fortunate  co-operation  of 
extrinfic  circumdances,  is  an  obfervation  which  has  been 
often  exemplified  in  every  profedion  ; but,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  in  that  of  the  law,  than  any  other.  Our  young 
barrider,  with  qualities  which  are  as  likely  to  drike  at  fird 
fight,  as  thole  pofTeded  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  re- 
mained, however,  for  fome  time  at  the  bar  entirely  unno- 
ticed. The  attention  of  the  public  was  turned  toward 
him,  for  the  fird  time,  in  rather  a lingular  way. 

He  had  been  engaged  as  agent  by  one  of  the  candidates 
at  a conteded  ele&ion,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  poll,  it 
became  necefiary  for  him  to  make  objections  to  a vote  prof- 
fered by  the  adverfe  party,  which  he  did  in  that  drong  and 
farcadic  manner  for  which  he  is  fo  remarkable.  His  antago- 
nid,  a man  of  rude  and  overbearing  manners,  felt  the 
pungency  of  his  wit,  and  not  immediately  recognifing  the 
Barrider  under  a lhabby  coat,  and  a mean  appearance  (for 
nature  has  not  been  very  favourable  in  external  decora- 
tions), he  applied  to  him  fome  very  grofs  epithets.  With 
more  fpirit,  perhaps,  than  decorum,  Mr.  Curran  leaped 
from  his  feat,  feized  him  by  the  collar,  and  wras  prevented 
only  by  the  interpofition  of  the  by-danders  from  chadifing 
him  on  the  fpot.  He,  however,  was  not  precluded  from 
aflerting  his  independance  in  that  way,  which  could  alone 
be  tolerated  in  the  prefence  of  a magidrate,  he  therefore, 
in  a few  pithy  fenlences,  difclofed  his  mind  and  his  cha- 
racter ; h:s  antagonid  had  generofity  enough  to  acknowlege 
his  error,  and  apologifed  to  Mr.  Curran  for  the  confe- 
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quences  of  his  midake;  nay,  indead  of  refenting  t!.c  vio- 
lence with  which  he  had  repelled  the  infult,  he  granted 
him  his  friendfhip,  and  by  his  recommendation  and  patro- 
nage very  eflentially  promoted  his  future  intereds. 

From  that  period  he  began  to  rife  rapidly.  Within  lefs 
than  fix  months  he  quitted  his  lodgings  in  Kevin-dreet, 
and  removed  to  a more  reputable  part  of  the  town.  Merit 
was  now  finding  its  proper  level,  and,  in  this  inftance  at 
lead,  we  no  longer  behold  great  learning  and  uncommon 
genius  ftruggling  with  adverfity,  or  on  that  account  fullied- 
in  the  eftimation  of  vulgar  minds. 

It  is  not  until  1784,  that  we  find  Mr.  Curran  feated 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this  new  character  he  foon 
diftinguiflied  himfelf,  as  one  of  the  mod  atlive  and  able 
fupporters  of  the  popular  party. 

During  the  arduous  and  interefting  period  in  which  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  oppofition,  and  of  courfe  came  into 
frequent  collifion  with  that  dogmatical  and  haughty  lawyer. 
The  high  tone  of  defiance  on  legal  or  conllitutional  quef- 
tions,  with  which  the  Attorney-general  endeavoured  to 
overbear  his  opponents,  was  more  frequently  ridiculed  by 
the  wit,  than  combated  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Curran  *, 
if,  in  this  mode  of  combat,  he  did  not  always  repel  the 
blow,  he  at  lead  evaded  its  force  ; and  though  he  could  not 
on  every  occafion  boaft  of  victory,  he  at  lead  efcaped  de- 
feat. Of  one  of  thefe  conteds,  the  iflue  was  more  ferious  5 
it  produced  a duel,  in  which  Mr.  C was  the  challenger, 
but  which  happily  was  attended  with  no  injury  to  either 
party. 

While  Mr.  C.  was  thus  fuccefsfully  attentive  to  bufinefs,  he 
did  not  fuller  opportunities  of  pleafure  topafsbyhim  unen- 
joyed.  He  was  naturally,  indeed,  a man  of  uncommon  gai- 
ety ; po  (Telling  an  exquifite  ear  for  roufic,  and  being  himfelf 
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no  ordinary  performer  on  the  forte  piano , it  was  not  ftrange 
that  the  Circe-like  allurements  of  Mrs.  Billington  fhould 
have  enchanted  him  for  a time. 

Although  Mr.  Curran  has  been  ufually  confidered  a man 
of  gallantry,  he  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a good  father.  He  has  one  fon,  who  this  year 
(1799)  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  their  children;  to  the 
education  of  whom  he  has  paid  the  moft  afFedtionate  atten- 
tion. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  in  his  parliamentary 
character,  he  has  always  been  attached  to  the  popular  caufe. 
Indeed,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  he  has  been  dijleady  friend 
to  the  legiflative  independence,  to  free  commerce,  and  a 
reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  Ireland.  He  has  uniformly 
declared  againfl  the  war  with  France,  and  he  has  combat- 
ed, with  unremitting  vigour,  during  five  years,  the  coer- 
cive fyftern  which  has  been  purfued  in  Ireland.  Finding 
the  inefficacy  of  that  oppofition,  he  has  withdrawn,  along 
with  many  of  thofe  with  whom  he  had  co-operated,  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  is  now  known  to  the  public 
only  as  an  advocate.  In  this  capacity  he  has  lately  defend- 
ed many  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen. 

Asa  lawyer  Mr.  Curran  has  not  particularly  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf,  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  the  depth  of 
his  refearches : he  ftands,  in  this  refpeCt  only,  on  an  equa- 
lity with  his  competitors ; it  is  as  an  advocate  that  he  out- 
ftrips  them.  Indeed,  in  this  character,  he  has  not,  per- 
haps, his  equal  in  the  empire.  With  Mr.  Erfkine  he  has 
been  frequently  compared  ; but  in  the  opinion  of  fome  who 
have  long  admired,  and  attentively  confidered  the  refpeCtive 
excellencies  of  each,  the  latter  holds  only  a fecond  place. 

Mr.  Erfkine  is  an  acute,  grave,  laborious,  and  frequently 
an  eloquent  pleader ; he  turns  the  bright  fide  of  his  client’s 
cafe  to  full  view,  urges  its  ftrong  parts  with  the  force  of  a 
mafculine  undemanding,  and  covers  its  weaknefs  with  very 
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ingenious  fophiftry ; but  the  jury  (bill  remember  that  ML 
Erfkine  is  an  advocate,  and  are  on  their  guard  againft  his- 
arts. 

Mr.  Curran,  while  he  difplays  as  much  acutenefs  as  Mr» 
E.  gets  nearer  to  the  heart  and  paffions  of  his  auditors ; and 
by  the  ardour  and  animation  of  an  eloquence  neither  fictiti- 
ous nor  forced,  excludes  every  feeling  and  every  thought 
but  thofe  which  he  wifties  to  excite.  In  the  examination  of 
witnefl'es,  too,  Mr.  Curran  is  eminently  powerful.  In  his 
tnanner  he  refembles  Mr.  Garrow,  but  perhaps  excells  even 
that  gentleman  in  probing  a rotten  caufe  to  the  bottom,  in 
eliciting  truth  from  prevarication,  and  touching  the  fecret 
firings  that  aCtuate  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  Curran’s  parliamentary  fpeeches  feldom  pofiefs  the 
excellence  which  has  marked  his  profefiional  defences. 
Theydifplay  much  lefs  of  the  mens  divinior ; they  are  irre- 
gular, and  defukory,  and  feem  to  be  rather  the  play  of  his 
mind  than  its  ferious  exertion.  They,  however,  abound 
■with  admirable  ftrokes  of  inveCtive,.  and  irony,  and  though 
they  aflifl  but  little  in  guiding  decifion,  on  the  point  dif- 
cufled,  yet  produce  a good  efleCt,  by  holding  up  political 
profligacy  and  corruption  to  contempt  and  deteftation. 

Of  claflical  learning  Mr.  Curran  feems  to  have  early  laid 
rn  a good  (lore;  his  allufions  to  the  Roman  poets  are  fre^ 
quent,  and  his  quotations  from  them  are  prompt,  and  hap- 
py. It  is  a curious  circumflance,  that  to  ftudy  the  Latin 
claflics,  and  commit  to  memory  remarkable  paflages,  form- 
ed a part  of  Mr.  Curran’s  preparation  for  the  bar;  and  that 
he  continues,  from  his  experience  of  its  utility,  to  recom- 
mend his  practice  to  the  young  Undent  of  the  municipal 
la  w . 

On  the  fcore  of  perfons,  Mr.  Curran  owes  but  little  to 
nature.  His  ftature  is  low',  his  figure  meagre  and  ill-form- 
ed, and  his  whole  appearance  for  from  being  prepoflefling. 
He  has  however,  an  eye  which  emits  the  fire  of  genius,  and 
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is  admirably  calculated  to  tranfmit  either  the  fcintillations  of 
fancy,  or  that  deep  pathos  of  the  Heart,  which  he  not  only 
feels  himfelf,  but  can  fo  powerfully  excite  in  others.  Of 
drefs  he  has  always  been  remarkably,  and  perhaps  culpably, 
negligent. 


LORD  MONBODDO. 

James  Burnet  is  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Aberdeenfhire,  and  being  heir  to  a fmall  fortune,  ftudied 
the  Scotch  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  or,  in  other 
words,  became  an  advocate  in  that  country. 

In  this  fituation  he  acquired  confiderable  celebrity,  and 
was  employed  as  counfel  in  two  caufes,  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public  more  than  any  brought  before  a 
Scottifh  tribunal  in  the  courfe  of  a century.  One  of  thefe 
was  the  great  queftion  of  literary  property ; the  other  the 
Douglas  caufe.  In  the  courfe  of  the  latter  he  was  employed 
to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  arrange  the  neceffary  papers  for 
the  inveftigation  of  fo  intricate  an  affair. 

While  in  that  capital  he  procured  an  account  of  a favage 
girl,  who  had  been  difeovered  wild  in  the  woods  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  a&ually  went  to  fee  her ; for  this  was  a fubjeft 
intimately  connected  with  his  favourite  purfuit. 

In  1797’  Mr.  Burnet  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Seffion  in  Scotland,  when,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his 
country,  he  affumed  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddoy  from  the 
name  of  his  family  eftate.  He  was  offered  the  poft  of  one 
of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Court  of  Jufticiary,  but  de- 
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dined  its  acceptance,  on  account  of  the  unpleafant  part  of 
that  office,  the  trying  and  fentencing  condemned  criminals ! 

Lord  Mcnbodddo  has,  however,  been  better  known  to 
the  world  as  a literary  man,  than  either  as  a pleader  or  a 
judge.  His  firft  publication  was  a « DifTertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language, ” in  fix  volumes,  8vo. 
The  inveftigation  of  the  origin  of  language,  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  by  many  of  the  learned  among  the  ancients, 
who  certainly  poffeffed  materials  of  which  we  are  deprived. 
Yet  the  moderns  have  engaged  in  this  purfuit  with  much 
ardour;  and  in  our  time  Bifliop  Warburton  and  LordMon- 
boddo,  both  men  of  fmgular  acquirements,  have  thought 
deeply,  and  written  profoundly  on  the  fubjeft.  After  the 
moft  extenfive  refearches,  they,  however,  have  not  been 
able  to  inform  us  how  or  when  alphabetical  writing  was 
firft  invented  ; but  they  have  defer ved  the  thanks  of  the 
curious,  by  Jhewing  bow  it  might  have  been  difcovered  and 
introduced.  The  excellence  of  this  art  is  fo  confpicuous, 
that  many  learned  men  have  conceived  it  to  be  an  immedi- 
ate communication  from  the  Diety ; and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield  has  written  an  ingenious  efTay  on  this  fide  of  the 
queftion,  which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannic  a ; but  both  the  judge  and  the  bifhop 
have  (hewn,  not  only  the  poffibility,  but  the  probability, 
that  we  owe  this  grand  effort  of  human  {kill  to  the  genius  of 
Egypt ; and  this  opinion  has  been  greatly  ftrengtbened  by 
the  ingenious  labours  of  Governor  Pownall. 

His  lordfhip  is  alfo  author  of  another  work,  in  five  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  called  <€  Ancient  Metaphyfics a per- 
formance remarkable  for  the  furprizing  mixture  of  pene- 
tration and  genius,  with  what,  in  the  eyes  of  fome,  ap^ 
pears  to  be  the  mod:  abfurd  whim  and  conceit,  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  ourang  outang  is  a clafs  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ; and  that  the  want  of  fpeech  is  merely  accidental : this 
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lias  afforded  much  fport,  both  to  the  wits  and  critics  of  the 
age.  Lord  Monboddo  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the 
exiftence  of  mermaids  ! yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  fingu- 
larities,  the  work  is  a truly  ingenious  performance,  and 
will  long  enfure  a place  on  the  (helves  of  the  learned. 

His  lord/hip  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  an  excellent 
Greek  fcholar,  and  a true  chriftian  philofopher.  He  is  in- 
genious and  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  in  his  condu&  as  a 
judge  never  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  either  party  or 
family  connexions.  At  his  houfe  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  ex- 
tremely hofpitable ; and  receives,  with  politenefs,  all  lite- 
rary ftrangers  who  vifit  that  city.  He  imitates  the  ancients 
in  bathing  and  exercife,  and  has  attained  to  a very  great 
age  without  any  of  thofe  failures,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
which  are  the  ufual  attendants  on  extreme  age.  He  was 
formerly  accuftomed  to  repair  yearly  to  London,  and  gene- 
rally made  the  journey  on  horfeback;  it  need  fcarcely  be 
added,  that  in  all  his  peregrinations,  he  was  received  with 
unbounded  welcome  by  the  literary  men  of  the  age. 


THE  HONORABLE  DAfNES  BARRINGTON 

IS  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  the  prefent  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Durham,  and  alfo  to  Admiral  Barrington. 

This  gentleman  was  bred  to  the  law,  a profeffion  in 
which  he  never  made  any  very  confpicuous  figure,  but  was 
fueceffively  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  king’s  counfel,  and 
a Welch  judge  \ the  latter  of  which  flations  he  refigned 
fome  years  ago,  on  account  of  his  growing  infirmities* 
He  has  alfo  pofTelfed  feveral  other  finall  places  under  go- 
vernment,. 
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vernment,  fuch  as  deputy-keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  fecre- 
tary  to  Greenwich-hofpital,  marfhal  of  the  admiralty,  and 
commiflioner  of  (lores  at  Gibraltar,  the  lad  of  which  only 
he  now  retains. 

But  if  Mr.  Barrington  is  not  celebrated  as  a lawyer,  he 
may  juftly  claim  the  honour  of  being  a profound  and  judici- 
ous antiquary,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  a truly  worthy 
man.  In  1 775,  he  publifhed  an  Eflay  on  the  Probability 
of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  4to. ; and  in  1781,  a volume 
of  Mifcellanies,  alfo  in  4-to.  principally  on  Antiquarian 
fubje&s. 

In  1766  he  prefented  the  world  with  a volume  of  Obfer- 
vations  upon  the  Statutes , from  Magna  Charta  to  the  2 1 
fames  I.  in  which  he  flrongly  enforces  a revifal,  and  adds 
a propofal  for  new  modelling  the  whole.  - This  is  a work 
of  great  merit,  and  a fecond  edition  uTas  called  for  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  1776. 

To  enumerate  Mr.  Barrington’s  literary  labours,  w’ould 
bean  Herculean  talk:  among  them  we  find  an  “ Account 
of  fome  Kifh  in  Wales  5”  <c  Inveftigation  of  the  Difference 
between  the  pad  and  prefent  Temperature  of  the  Air  in 
Italy;”  cc  Obfervations  on  Welch  Cadies;”  A Contro- 
verfy  with  Dr.  Ducarel  concerning  <c  Chefnut  Trees 
<c  Method  of  keeping  Carp  alive  out  of  Water;”  ct  Two 
Letters  on  Caefar’s  lnvafion  ; w Eflay  on  the  periodical 
Appearance  of  Birds  <c  On  the  didinguifhed  Qualities 
of  the  Rabbit  and  Hare  u Experiments  on  the  finging  of 
Birds  5”  cc  Correction  of  fome  Midakes  in  Ornithology;” 
<c  Account  of  two  WeKh  Mufical  Indruments;”  u On  the 
Remains  of  the  ancient  Cornifh  Language;”  “ Inquiry 
into  the  Antiquity  of  Clocks ;”  u Conjectures  relative  to 
certain  Remains  of  vitrified  Walls  in  Scotland  tc  On 
Archery;”  <c  On  Mufical  Indruments u On  Card  play- 
ing.” 
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Moft  of  thefe  -are  highly  entertaining,  and  fome  of  them 
evince  the  moft  profound  refearch. 

This  very  ingenious  man  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnfon, 
and  a member  of  the  club  in  Eflex-ftreet,  inftituted  by  that 
great  moralift.  He  ftill  appertains  to  a fociety  of  choice 
fpirits , who  meet  at  the  Grecian,  whither  he  is  fupported 
by  his  man,  and  returns  in  a chair  to  chambers.  The 
templars,  the  city  beaus,  and,  indeed,  the  world  in  general, 
are  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  improvements  made  in  the 
garden  facing  the  Thames,  which  exhibits  more  tafte  and 
elegance,  than  could  be  expe&ed  from  an  antiquary. 


DR.  O’LEARY, 

Arthur  O’Leary  is  a native  of  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
and  a member  of  the  moft  numerous  and  leaft  predominant 
feci  in  that  country. 

After  receiving  fome  inftru£iion  in  his  native  land,  he 
was  fent  to  the  continent,  in  1747,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
fttuation  for  which  he  was  defigned — that  of  a prieft  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church.  He  accordingly  refided  for  fome 
time  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer’s,  and  became  a member 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

On  the  completion  of  his  ftudies,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  a regiment  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  in  whofe 
dominions  he  was  educated;  but  not  entering  warmly  into 
the  meafure  of  engaging  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  kingdoms  to 
enlift  in  foreign  battalions,  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
thofe  in  power,  and  foon  after  returned  to  the  country 
which  had  given  him  birth. 
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By  ths  afliftance  of  fome  friends  he  built  a fmal!  but  de- 
cent chapel  in  his  native  city ; and  a circumftance  foon  oc- 
curred which  procured  him  feme  little  provincial  celebrity. 

A work  happened,  about  this  time,  to  be  published  in  Cork, 
entitled  “ Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Religion.”  It  was 
written  by  a Scotch  phyfician  ; and  as  no  one  anfwered  it, 
Father  O'Leary  applied  to  Dr.  Mann,  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefe  in  which  he  refided,  for  permiffion  to  enter  the  lifts  •, 
now  the  churdves  of  England  and  Rome  thinking  alike  on 
the  matter  in  difpute,  he  immediately  granted  leave.  Ac- 
cordingly, foon  after  this,  appeared  his  u Defence  of  the 
Divinity  of  Chriftr,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 

When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  framed  a teft  oath  for 
the  Roman  catholics,  many  perfons  of  tender  confciences 
fcrupled  to  take  it.  On  this,  Mr.  O’Leary  publifhed  his 
tC  Loyalty  afterted,  or  the  Teft-Oath  vindicated;”  In 
which  he  explained  the  feeming  difficulties  that  occurred,  fo 
much  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of  the  nonjuring  catholics  in  his 
neighbourhood,  that  they  unanimoufly  fubferibed. 

At  that  critical  period,  during  the  unfortunate  war  with 
America,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
rode  triumphant  on  the  Britiffi  coaft,  and  threatened  an  in- 
vafion  of  Ireland,  he  addrefled  his  Catholic  countrymen  in 
the  mod  energetic  language,  and  in  fuch  an  effectual  man- 
ner, as  to  merit  the  thanks  of  every  good  citizen. 

His  next  publications  were  in  reply  to  fome  fevere  char- 
ges made  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wefley  ; and  in  thefe  he  refuted  that  odious  imputation  by 
which  they  are  accufed  of  M keeping  no  faith  with  here- 
tics !” 

Another  valuable  tract  publiffied  by  Mr.  O’Leary  is 
called  “ An  EfFay  on  Toleration,  and  a Plea  for  Freedom 
cf  Conference.”  In  this  efTay  the  reafoning  is  folid  and  per- 
fuafive,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  it  tends  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  liberality  and  humanity. 
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Thefe  fix  pieces  have  been  publifhed  in  a volume,  under 
the  title  of  <c  Mifcellaneous  Tracts;”  and  it  has  reached 
a third,  if  not  a fourth  edition.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
« Monks  of  St.  Patrick,”  a fociety  of  refpe&able  men  in 
Ireland,  who  affociated  for  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution 
of  their  country. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  labours  already  alluded  to,  an 
excellent  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1786,  and  entitled  <c  A 
Review  of  feme  interefting  Periods  in  the  Irifh  Hiftory,” 
is  alfo  attributed  to  him  ; and  Mr.  Pratt  has  drawn  his  cha- 
racter in  a very  mafterly  manner,  in  his  late  novel  called 
<c  Family  Secrets,”  one  volume  of  which  is  inferibed  to 
the  Doctor. 

Father  O’Leary,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  and  who  is 
laid  to  have  received  a penfion  from  government  for  his  pub- 
lic fervices,  has  lately  printed  a fermon  on  the  prefent  flot- 
ation of  affairs,  which  was  originally  preached  at  St. 
Patrick’s  chapel. 


BARRY,  LORD  YELVERTON 

CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  IN  IRELAND. 

LIKE  many  other  of  thofe  men  whofe  talents  and  vir- 
tues have  railed  them  in  Ireland  to  the  higheft  places  in  the 
law,  Chief  Baron  Yelverton  owes  nothing  to  illuftrious 
birth,  to  family  connexions,  or  to  wealth  accumulated  by 
his  anceftors.  If  report  be  true  (and  it  is  highly  honoura- 
ble to  himj,  his  lordfhip’s  immediate  progenitor  was  no- 
thing more  than  a dealer  in  wool,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonmel!,  far  from  affluent  in  point  of  circumftances,  and 
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unable  to  do  more  for  Barry,  his  fon,  than  to  give  him  the 
rudiments  of  a claflical  education,  which  enabled  him  to  en- 
ter the  unlverfity  of  Dublin,  as  a fizer,  a defcription  of 
Undents  accuftomed  to  receive  both  tuition  and  commons 
free  of  expence.  At  the  ufual  time  he  obtained  a fcholar- 
Ihip,  a reward  given  in  that  univerfity  to  diftinguifhed 
merit,  and  to  which  befides  honourable  rank,  certain  emo- 
luments are  annexed,  in  addition  to  board,  not  exceeding, 
however,  on  the  whole,  20/.  per  annum, 

Mr.  Yelverton,  before  the  expiration  of  his  fcholarftiip, 
determined  on  the  law  as  his  profeflion ; but  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  it,  and  afterwards  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  re- 
quires, tc  a portion  of  this  world’s  wealth,”  which  unluc- 
kily his  finances  were  unable  to  afford. 

His  m-arriage,  fhortly  after,  with  a young  lady  poffeffed 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  removed  this  embarrafs- 
tnent,  and  enabled  him,  with  fome  literary  exertions  of  his 
own,  to  keep  his  terms  in  London,  and  obtain  his  call  to 
the  Irifli  bar  in  1764.  When  he  became  a barrifter,  he 
occupied  lodgings  in  Effex-ftreet,  a part  of  the  town 
which  ftill  continues  to  be  unfafhionable.  Here  he  remain- 
ed for  fome  time,  and  proved,  in  his  own  cafe,  that  even 
firft-rate  legal  talents  may  lie  long  in  obfcurity.  The 
induftry  and  ability  of  Mr.  Yelverton,  however,  did  at  Iaft 
work  their  way,  but  many  years  elapfed  between  his  af- 
furoption  of  a wig  and  gown,  and  his  becoming  a charac- 
ter known  to  the  public  in  any  other  way  than  as  a profefli- 
onal  man,  labouring  fuceefsfully  for  his  client  and  his  fee. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  hear  of  him  in  a public  capacity, 
until  the  occurrence  of  that  important  crifis,  when  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  country  urged  its  friends  to  ftruggle  with 
the  then  weakened  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  obtain 
for  Ireland  an  enlargement  of  commercial  privileges,  and 
ifiortly  afterwards  the  eftabliftiment  of  legiflative  indepen- 
dence 
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dence.  Mr.  Yelverton,  who  had  now  got  into  parliament, 
co-operated  with  the  other  patriots  of  the  day  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe  obje&s,  and  was  confpicuous  for  the  energy 
and  boldnefs  of  his  exertions.  When  they  were  once  at- 
tained, he  not  only  ceafed  to  lend  his  talents  to  the  popular 
party,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  oppofed  them,  ranged 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  court,  and  refilled  every  attempt 
to  attain  reform  in  the  reprefentation  by  means  of  the  vo- 
lunteer affociations. 

In  1782,  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  important  and  confi- 
dential place  of  Attorney-general ; and  he  acquitted  himfelf 
in  that  fituation  with  fuch  unremitting  zeal,  in  counteraft- 
ing  the  attempts  of  the  volunteers,  and  labouring  for  their 
difperfion,  as  effectually  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
government.  The  beneficial  effects  refulting  from  this 
condudb  were  foon  apparent,  for  in  1784  he  was  raifed  to 
the  bench,  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

His  elevation,  though  generally  confidered  as  a reward 
for  his  political  fervices,  was  yet  not  unwelcome  to  the 
public,  which  could  recognife,  even  in  the  unpopular  fena- 
tor,  the  learning,  the  talents,  and  the  profeffional  integrity 
of  a great  lawyer.  Removed  from  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons to  the  bench,  and  yet  not  raifed  to  the  peerage,  his 
opportunities  of  rendering  political  fervices  to  the  admini- 
ftration  were  now  greatly  leffened.  The  confequence  was, 
that,  either  relaxing  in  his  zeal  from  want  of  occafion  to 
exert  it,  or  finding  its  fervour  cooled  by  not  being  raifed 
to  a title,  like  his  competitor  Scott,  who  was  created  Ba- 
ron Earlsfort  in  1784,  his  politics  appeared  to  be  neutra- 
lifed,  until,  in  1789,  he  declared  himfelf  a decided  friend  to 
the  party  which  afferted  the  right  of  Ireland  to  choofe  her 
own  regent,  and  accordingly  proffered  that  office  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  created 
Lord  Yelverton,  Baron  of  Avonmore,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  June  16,  1795. 
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No  man  pofiefies  a higher  character  in  private  life  than 
“Lord  Yelverton.  Simple  and  unafiuming  in  his  manners? 
with  a goodnefs  of  heart  which  fraud  and  cunning  but  too 
often  *make  the  dupe  of  their  artifices,  he  is  beloved  by  all? 
and  impofed  on,  even  in  the  mcfft  trivial  occurrences  of 
life,  by  many.  Though  enjoying  a ftrength  and  compre- 
henfion  of  intellect  fitted  to  direct  and  to  enlighten  fenates, 
he  may  be  governed,  milled,  or  baffled,  by  the  moft  (hallow 
of  his  domeftics.  Of  the  convivial  glafs  no  man  is  more 
fond,  and  yet  Hander  has  not  charged  him  with  intempe- 
rance. His  lordlhip  loves,  and,  without  the' lead  inconve- 
nience to  his  intellects,  can  bear  a confider.able  quantity  of 
the  enlivening  grape. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  his  leading  characterise  is 
strength.  His  voice,  full,  deep,  and  fonorous,  added 
to  a pronunciation  (low  and  folemn,  gives  great  weight  to 
what  is  dictated  by  a mind  well  (tored  with  legal  and  gene- 
ral knowlege ; by  an  under (tanding  capable  of  arranging 
in  the  moft  judicious  manner,  the  excellent  materials  which 
it  pofFefles  ; and  by  a fancy  not  deftitute  of  the  powers  of 
embelli(hment.  His  manner  is  annimated,  impreffive,  and 
almoft  overbearing.  Of  quick  conception  and  feelings; 
often  irritable,  and  apt  to  be  roufed  to  indignation  by  every 
appearance  of  opprefflon  or  of  fraud,  his  lordftiip  appears  to 
difplay  all  the  fenfations  of  a good  man.  But  on  the  bench, 
he  feems,  perhaps,  to  poftefs  too  little  of  that  ftoical  apathy, 
which  is  fo  eftential  to  the  afeertainment  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence ; a caufe  is  no  Cooner  opened,  than  he  catches,  or 
fuppofes  he  catches,  fufficient  to  guide  his  decifion ; and 
every  attempt  which  the  pleader  afterwards  makes  to  re- 
move this  firft  impreffion,  his  lordlhip  ftrenuoudy  refills  as 
an  unworthy  endeavour  to-  impofe  on  his  underftanding, 
and  to  throw  the  veil  of  eloquence  around  truth  and  jus- 
tice. This  fault  excepted,  and  to  which  Lord  Mansfield 
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himfelf  was  but  too  prone,  Lord  Yelverton  is  allowed  to 
be  an  excellent  judge,  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  extenflve 
legal  learning. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ISAAC  CORRY. 

THIS  gentleman  is  the  fon  of  a reputable,  but  not  very 
wealthy,  merchant  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the  county 
of  Down.  A considerable  Shew  of  talents,  and  great  prO- 
feflions  of  independent  and  fteady  patriotifm,  rendered 
him  in  early  life  a favourite  with  the  public  ; while  eafy, 
polifhed  manners,  added  to  an  engaging  perfon,  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  his  townfmen,  who  became  his  con- 
ftituents  in  1778. 

Mr.  Corry  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  actually  called 
to  the  bar  in  the  year  1779,  a very  remarkable  period  in 
the  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Soon  difgufted,  either  with  the 
labours  of  the  profeflion,  or  the  ill  fuccefs  with  which 
thofe  labours  were  attended,  he  threw  away  his  bag,  which 
had  never  been  over-charged  with  briefs,  and  devoted 
himfelf excluflvely  to  political  purfuits. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Corry  became  one  of  the 
moft  warm  and  animated  members  of  oppofition.  His 
induftry,  which  applied  itfelf  to  every  fubjefl  that 
emerged  in  thecourfe  of  parliamentary  bufinefs,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  calculations  of  revenue  and  finance ; his 
fluency  in  debate,  the  corre&nefs  and  animation  of  his 
language,',  accompanied  with  a very  fuccefsful  difplay  of 
apparent  modefty,  rendered  him  not  only  afhewy,  but  an 
ufeful  partifan, 
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For  fome  years  Mr.  Corry  devoted  himfelf  to  the  popu-* 
lar  caufe  ; he  fcrutinized  every  minifterial  meafure,  railed 
againft  Britilh  influence,  contended  for  place  and  penlion- 
bills,  and  laboured,  with  much  energy  and  effect,  to  obtain 
a fimilar  conftruftion  of  the  navigation-a&  in  both  coun- 
tries. But,  alas ! the  hour  was  approaching,  when  he  was 
no  longer  to  grace  the  oppolition  bench,  teafe  a lord  lieu- 
tenant’s fecretary  with  patriotic  motions,  or  embarrafs  the 
financier  with  the  Cocker-like  allufions  of  arithmetical 
eloquence  ! 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  aflumed  the  viceroyffiip 
of  Ireland  in  1787,  and  having  difiniffed  a very  confide- 
rable  number  of  officers  in  the  different  departments  for 
negleft  and  peculation,  it  became  neceffary  to  replace 
them  with  gentlemen  poffeffing  the  public  confidence. 
With  his  lordfhip,  Ikill  m accounts  was  a firft-rate  quali- 
fication ; who,  therefore,  could  be  a fitter  object  of  his 
favour  than  Mr.  Corry  ? Mr.  Corry  was  accordingly  no  - 
minated  to  a poft  in  the  ordnance,  of  one  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  viceroy,  affeffing  popularity, 
thus  appointed  to  office  a popular  reprefentative,  and  the 
popular  reprefentative,  wiffiing  to  ferve  himfelf  and  the 
country,  accepted  the  appointment. 

From  the  days  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Mr. 
Corry  has  exhibited  himfelf,  during  a feries  of  viceroys,  as 
one  of  the  beft  fervants  of  adminiftration,  and  has  enjoyed 
a fucceffion  of  very  lucrative  places  in  the  ordnance,  reve- 
nue, and  treafury. 

But  although  Mr.  Corry  had  thus  in  fome  degree,  re- 
linquiffied  the  love  and  applaufe  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
fmiles  of  the  court,  and  the  emoluments  of  office,  it  is  yet 
but  juftto  fay,  that  he  was  not,  during  feveral  years,  the 
forward  advocate  of  the  ancient  fyftem  j nor  did  he  with 
the  (hamelefs  zeal  of  mod  profelytes,  become  either  the 
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Wanderer  or  the  perfecutor  of  the  party  which  he  deferted. 
He  bore  himfelf  with  a meeknefs  and  temperance  which 
difarmed  refentment,  and  preferved  to  him  the  regard  and 
efteem  of  thofe  with  whom  he  formerly  afled.  In  many 
inftances  he  voted  againft  the  mlnifter  on  quefticms  which, 
in  his  patriotic  days,  he  had  fupported  ; and  in  others,  he 
modeftly  withdrew  on  a drvifion,  in  order  to  preferve  at 
once  his  place  and  his  confiftency.  In  the  late  conteft 
between  the  court  and  the  country  party,  he  has,  however, 
been  an  advocate  for  the  coercive  fyftem,  and  acceded  to 
all  the  fevere  laws  which  were  enacted  previoufly  to  the 
rebellion. 

Mr.  Corry’s  perfon  is  manly,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
prcflive  of  fpirit  and  good  fenfe ; thofe  fcenes  of  gaiety 
and  diflrpation  in  which  part  of  his  juvenile  days  was  fpent, 
and  which  contributed  to  give  to  his  manners  that  polifh 
which  we  admire,  have  alfo  imprefied  on  his  face  fome  of 
the  indications  of  the  bon-vivant.  He  is  hill  unmarried, 
having  hitherto  fcorned  the  trammels  of  wedlock,  and  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  love  in  the  lefs  moral  way  of  a man 
of  fafhion. 

There  is  not  a more  influencing  fpeaker  in  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons.  His  voice  is  ftrong  and  mellow  ; 
his  diction  correct ; and  his  ftyle  fluent,  copious,  mode- 
rately ornamented,  and  always  above  mediocrity*  On 
moft  topics  he  is  capable  of  fpeaking  in  a manner  which 
always  pleads,  and  fometimes  inftru&s  ; but  it  is  princi- 
pally upon  fubje&s  connected  with  finance,  revenue,  or 
commerce,  that  he  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage.  To 
thefe  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  directed  his  attention,  and 
in  thefe  he  has  acquired  very  extenflve  and  ufeful  know- 
lege.  Indeed,  wherever  clearnefs  and  ftrength  can  re- 
commend a fpeaker  to  his  auditory,  Mr.  Corry  is  calcu- 
lated to  command  applaufe,  for  his  undemanding  is  of  the 
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firft  clafs.  From  imagination  he  derives  little  aid  ; his 
fancy  is  either  fterile,  or  he  reprefle3  its  exuberance,  for 
in  his  fpeeches  are  to  be  found  few  of  thofe  flowers  which 
decorate  the  barren  track  of  inveftigation,  or  beautify  the 
field  of  dry  difquifition.  His  ornaments  confift  in  extreme 
neatnefs  of  di&ion,  fmoothnefs  and  fluency  of  periods,  and 
well-judged  arrangement  of  matter.  Thefe,  added  to  the 
corr e&  animation  of  his  manner,  the  round  fullnefs  of  his 
voice,  and  the  effeft  of  a good  perfon,  procure  for  his 
opinions  a great  degree  of  attention  and  refpeft. 

It  was  fome  time  fince  thought  that  Sir  John  Parnell 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Irifh  Exchequer  would  be  raifed 
to  the  peerage,  and  Mr.  Corry  appointed  to  fucceed  him. 
To  the  Chancellorfhip  Mr.  Corry  has  indeed  fucceeded, 
but  to  the  regret  of  the  people  of  Ireland  the  late  Chancel- 
lor has  received  for  his  public  fervices  a far  different  reward 
from  that  which  they  had  affigned  him— his  oppofition 
to  an  Union  has  procured  his  difmiflal  from  office,  to  which 
Mr.  Corry’s  more  flexible  principles  have  procured  his 
appointment. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BERESFORD. 

Mr.  Beresford  is  a younger  branch  of  that  family, 
whole  head  is  the  Marquis  of  Waterford.  Educated  for 
the  bar,  he  was  called  to  it  fo  early  as  1761,  and  for  fome 
years  practifed  with  tolerable  fuccefs.  He  was,  however, 
at  laft  induced  to  quit  that  laborious  profeffion,  where  re- 
ward can  only  be  obtained  by  the  moft  rigid  induftry,  for 
the  golden  profpe&s  which  opened  to  him  in  the  field  of 
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political  adventure.  Thofe  profpe&s  he  has  abundantly 
realized,  having  railed  himfelf  to  high  office,  and  ftill 
higher  influence  in  the  ftate,  fpread  his  branches  over  the 
land,  and  ftruck  his  roots  too  deep  in  the  foil  to  be  (haken 
even  by  thofe  dreadful  (forms  which  have  lately  agitated 
Ireland.  Such  is  his  influence,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
procured  for  himfelf,.  and  his  various  family  connections, 
places,  falaries,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  above  40,0001.  per 
annum  S 

For  many  years  back,  Mr.  Beresford  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Iriffi  revenue,  in  which  fituation  he  is  faid  to 
have  acquired  and  difplayed  a very  profound  and  exten- 
sive knowlege,  not  only  of  the  affairs  of  that  department, 
but  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  That  he  is 
a man  of  buftnefs,  and  indefatigable  induftry,  cannot  be 
denied  ; and  that  he  pofiefles  talents  of  fome  kind,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  fuccefs  which  has  crowned  his  endeavours. 

The  obtaining  from  parliament  a fum  of  money,  not 
lefs  than  half  a million,  for  building,  under  the  name  of  a 
xnftom-houfe,  a palace,  part  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  in- 
habit, eftablifhes,  beyond  controverfy,  the  extent  of  his 
.power,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  addrefs  ; while  the  judicious 
-difpoMons  which  he  has  made,  as  one  of  the  commiffio- 
ners  for  widening  the  ftreets  of  the  capital,  gives  him  an 
indifputable  title  to  the  praifc  of  great  forelight  and  (kill. 

Of  a long  fucceffion  of  viceroys,  with  a (ingle  exception 
only,  Mr.  Beresford  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  ear  $ they 
have  been  governed  in  * great  meafure  by  his  councils, 
and  they  have  not  proved  ungrateful  to  their  advifer. 
The  influence  of  a man  thus  circumftanced,  muff  necefla- 
rily  have  become  extenfivej  it  has  accordingly  infinuated 
Jtfelf  into  every  department  of  the  ftate,  and  given  to  that 
family  a degree  of  ftrength  which  enables  it  almoft  to  dic- 
tate to  any  adminiftration.  One  viceroy  alone  (Lord  Fitz- 
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william)  has  attempted,  of  late,  to  govern  without  the 
Beresfords,  and  the  confequence  was,  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  helm.  Had  Lord  Cornwallis  prefided  as  a civil 
magiftrate,  and  thwarted  their  plans,  he  too,  probably, 
wonld  have  felt  their  power. 

Fofleffing  fuch  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  to  be  ftippofed  that  Mr.  B.  ever  attempts  to  quar- 
rel with  a meafure  recommended  by  adminiftration.  In 
faft,  the  Britifh  cabinet  is  faid  to  recommend  no  proje£l, 
which  has  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  been  approved  by  him 
and  a few  other  men  of  bufinefs  who  know  the  country. 
The  celebrated  commercial  propofttrons  of  Mr.  Ord,  in 
1785,  however,  form  an  exception.  The  alterations 
which  were  made  in  thofe  propofitions  in  England,  had 
not  Mr.  B’s  previous  concurrence  *,  and  though  he  at 
length  reluctantly  fupported  them,  they  mifcarried,  as  he 
had  very  fagacioufly  prefaged. 

Although  Mr.  Beresford,  and  his  family,  have  fo  much 
influence  in  the  Irifh  adminiftration,  he  does  not,  perfc- 
nally,  exert  himfelf  in  the  Houfein  defending  or  fupport- 
ing  the  meafures  which  he  advifes.  He  never  fpeaks  but 
on  fubjedts  relating  to  revenue,  or  the  bufinefs  of  the  com- 
miflioners  during  the  debates  on  wide  ftreets.  When  re- 
pelling the  infinuations  of  improper  or  corrupt  conduct, 
with  which  he  has  been  fometimes  harafled,  he  (hews 
great  anxiety  to  convince,  but  his  declamation  is  unim- 
pafiioned.  His  voice  is  very  clear,  and  fufSciently 
ftrong,  but  it  wants  variety,  and  has  no  harmony  in  its 
tones.  His  di&ion  is  indeed  Ample,  but  not  correft,  and 
never  rifes  above  the  level  of  colloqual  converfation. 

Evep  his  political  enemies  allow  Mr.  Beresford  to  pof- 
fefs  a very  amiable  private  chara&er ; for  he  muft  becon- 
fefled  to  be  a good  friend,  father,  and  hufband.  In  his 
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perfon,  he  is  tall,  and  though  now  an  old  man,  he  is  ye 
florid,  ere<ft,  and  handfome. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  FOSTER, 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

IF  the  pofteffion  of  a ftrong  and  correct  underftanding, 
. much  general  knowledge,  and  a profound  acquaintance 
with  the  commercial,  manufa&uring,  and  agricultural  in- 
terefts  of  his  native  country,  conftitute  a juft  ground  to 
refpe<ft,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Fofter  ; for  undoubtedly  one  more 
able,  in  point  of  intellect,  or  better  informed  in  the  very 
important  inftances  we  have  mentioned,  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  public  men  of  Ireland. 

John  Fofter  is  the  fon  of  the  late  Anthony,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Fofter.  He  received  his  education  at  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  the  late  ex- 
cellent and  accomplifhed  Chief  Baron  Burgh.  In  Mich- 
aelmas term,  1 766,  he  was  called  to  the  Irifh  bar,  while  his 
father,  the  Chief  Baron,  was  yet  on  the  bench.  To  Mr. 
Fofter,  law  was  but  a nominal  profeflion  ; he  applied  him- 
felf  to  other  ftudies,  and  no  doubt  had  higher  purfuit  in 
view,  than  the  humble  fttuation  of  a labouring  barrifter,  of 
even  the  more  dignified  one  of  a puifne  judge.  He  accord- 
ingly turned  his  mind  towards  ftatiftical  enquiries;  and  in 
the  moft  dry  and  difficult  occupations,  perhaps,  in  wThich 
the  human  mind  can  be  employed,  he  made  a proficiency 
to  which  he  now  owes  his  elevation  to  the  moft  honoura- 
ble office  which  a commoner  can  fill. 
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Mr.  Fofter  was  returned  to  ferve  in  parliament  for 
theboroughof  Dunleer  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  Short- 
ly after  called  to  the  bar  and  at  the  fucceeding  general 
election  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Louth,  which  he 
has  fince  continued  to  reprefent.  On  the  laft  election,  he 
was  called  on  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  but  declined  in 
confequence  of  the  handfome  manner  he  has  always  been 
returned  to  parliament  hy  Louth.  He  foon  became  as 
confpicuous  for  talents,  as  for  knowledge.  At  that 
time,  indeed,  it  was  lefs  difficult  to  become  eminent  in 
an  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  the 
field  for  exertion  being  narrow,  much  talent,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  was  not  called  forth ; but  in  any  affem- 
bly  of  legiflators,  this  man  was  qualified  to  fhine;  and 
3n  that  of  Ireland,  the  manly  wifdom  of  his  fyftem. 
of  corn  laws,  a fyftem  which  he  began  to  form  fhortljr 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  will  give  long  celebrity 
give  to  his  name.  From  being  Unable  to  fupply  two- 
thirds  of  her  people  with  bread*  in  1-7  70,  in  confequence 
of  the  operation  of  Mr.  Fofter’s  plan,  his  country  has  not 
only  become  equal  to  feed  her  inhabitants  without  lying 
at  the  mercy  of  other  nations,  but  actually  to  export  grain 
to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  annually. 

After  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  next  great  ob- 
jeCt  of  Mr.  Fofter  was  the  Linen  manufacture,  and  this  has 
derived,  from  his  zeal  and  intelligence,  nearly  equal  bene- 
fit with  agriculture  itfelf.  His  attention  to  it  has  been 
unremitted;  and  the  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
troduced by  his  advice,  have  not  only  greatly  ericreafod 
the  quantity  manufactured  and  exported,  but  fecured  to 
Ififh  linens,  in  foreign  countries,  a character  which  mult, 
for  many  years,  operate  powerfully  in  their  favour. 

During  the  Very  period  in  which  Mr.  Fofter  was  ten- 
dering to  Ireland  benefits  fo  important,  his  name  was  not 
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merely  odious,  but  even  execrated  among  the  populace, 
at  leaft  the  populace  of  the  metropolis.  This  isuot  much 
to  the  credit  of  popular  feeling ; but  there  are  fomp  cir- 
cumftances  which  may  account  for  the  faCt,  notwitkftao.d- 
>ng  that  they  certainly  cannot  juftify  ft. 

Although  Mr.  Fofter  was  thus  laudably  employed  in 
advancing  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  always  friendly  to  the  eftablifhing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  legifiature,  and  abrogating  the  unjuft  rqftric-r 
tions,  by  which  Great  Britain  had  fettered  the  commerce 
of  Ireland.  At  that  time,  too,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
capital  were  either  ftarviog  for  urant  of  employment,  or 
kept  alive  by  eleemofynary  contributions.  Protecting  du- 
ties for  thpfe  famifhed  artifans  were  called  for,  and  Mr. 
Fofter  oppofed  them  with  all  his  powers.  It  was  natural 
that  the  hungry  fhould  hate  the  man  who  thus  declared 
his  hoftility  to  meafures  which  was  hoped  would  give  them 
bread.  The  remote  operation  of  laws,  however  wife,  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  could  not  forefee ; and  even  if  they 
could  fprefee,  it  would  not  relieve  the  prefture  of  prefent 
want,  or  enable  the  fa-mifliing  workman  to  fatisfy  the  calls 
of  nature. 

Whatever  Mr.  Fofter’s  merits,  therefore,  might  be,  the 
populace,  reafoning  from  what  was  obvious,  inftead  of 
what  was,  remote,  looked  on  him  with  deteftation ; his 
having  declared  an  opinion  againft  the  utility  of  promot- 
ing. Silk  manufacture,  was  another  caufe  which  raifed 
him  a hoft  qf  enemies.  This  prejudice  continued  for 
feveral  years. 

In  1 7^4>  Mr*  Fofter  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  j an  office,  for  which  his  comprehenfive  and 
methodical  mind,  added  to  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
refources  of  the  country,  atjmjrable  fitted  him.  101785 
he,  however  refigned  the  Qhaccellorftiip,  on  being  chofea 
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Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  which,  dignified 
fituation  he  has  juice  continued.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  parliament,  the  friends  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ponfonby  made  a powerful  effort  in  fupport  of  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  chair  ; but  they  were  unable  to  counteract  that 
influence  which  the  experience,  talents,  and  information 
of  Mr.  Fofter  defervedly  gave  him.  He  was  accordingly 
chofen  then  by  a large  majority  ; and  by  the  prefent  Houfe 
of  Commons,  he  was  elected  without  oppofiiion,  moft  of 
the  popular  members  having  feceded. 

The  duties  of  this  high  office  are  difeharged  by  him 
with  great  ability.  Deeply  read  in  the  law  and  privileges 
of  parliament,  no  incident  occurs  in  which  he  is  not  able  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  the  houfe,  while  his  punctuality,  love 
of  order,  and  good  tafte,  give  facility  to  bunnefs,  and  a de- 
corous elegance  to  legiflative  arrangements. 

As  a politician  Mr.  Fofter  feems  to  have  afted  fteadily 
upon  one  principle,  that  of  promoting,  to  the  utmoftof  his 
power,  the  interefts  of  Ireland,  fo  far  as  thofe  interefts  did 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 
Where  a competition  could  exift,  he  was  faid  to  have 
uniformly  been  fwaved  by  the  latter  one,  but  the  noble 
ftand  which  he  has  made  to  defend  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  againfl  the  Britifh  minifter  feems  to 
have  given  the  lie  to  that  affertion  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a fpirit  of  genuine  and  enlight- 
ened patriotiftn. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Fofter  is  eafy  and  affable;  difplay- 
ing  the  manners  of  a gentleman.  His  ftvle  of  living  is 
magnificent,  and  his  reliih  for  improving  infatiable, 
in  this  purfuit  he  has  expended  large  fums  of  money, 
and  his  tafte  and  judgment  is  unequalled,  his  plantations 
at  Colion  in  the  county  of  Louth  are  not  inferior  to  any 
in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Fofter  was  created  Baronefs  Oriel  in 
T79°>  and  Vifcountefs  Ferrard  in  1797. 
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CHARLES  BURNEY,  MUS.  D.  F.  R.S, 

THIS  gentleman,  whofe  celebrity  is  equally  great  in  the 
literary  and  the  mufical  world,  is  a native  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  was  born  in  1726.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  free  grammar  fchool  of  that  town,  and 
completed  it  at  the  public  fchool  of  Chefter.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  commenced  his  mufical  ftudies,  under  Mr. 
Baker,  organift  of  the  cathedral,  who  was  a pupil  of  Dr. 
Blow. 

He  returned  to  Shrewfbury  about  the  year  1741,  and 
continued  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  under  his  half-brother,  Mr. 
James  Burney,  who  was  an  eminent  organift  and  teacher 
of  mufic  in  that  town. 

In  1744  he  met  with  Dr.  Arne  at  Chefter,  who  per- 
ceiving his  talents  to  be  refpe£table,  prevailed  upon  his 
friends  to  fend  him  to  London.  He  continued  to  profit 
under  the  inftru&ions  of  that  celebrated  mafter  full  three 
years.  In  1749,  he  was  ele&ed  organift  of  St.  Diones 
back-church,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  with  an  annual  falary  of 
only  thirty  pounds ; and  the  fame  year  was  engaged  to 
take  the  organ-part  at  the  new  concert  eftablifhed  at  the 
King’s-arms,  Cornhill,  inftead  of  that  which  had  been 
held  at  the  Swan  tavern,  burnt  down  the  year  before. 
At  this  time  hecompofed  for  Drury-lane  theatre  the  fol- 
lowing mufical  pieces,  viz.  Robin  Hood,  a comic  opera 
by  Mofes  Mendez  ; and  Queen  Mab,  a pantomime ; which 
kft  had  aftonifhing  fuccefs,  being  played  every  winter  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Being  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  phyficians,  indicated  a conlumption,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retire  intovthe  country.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
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Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  chofen  organift, 
with  a falary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Here  he 
continued  nine  years,  and  formed  the  de&gn  of  compiling 
his  General  Hi/iory  of  Mufic. 

In  1760,  his  health  being  eftablifhed,  he  gladly  return- 
ed once  more  to  the  metropolis,  with  a large  and  young 
family,  and  entered  upon  his  profeffion  with  an  increafe 
of  profit  and  reputation.  His  eldeft  daughter,  who  was 
then  about  eight  years  old,  obtained  great  notice  in  the 
mufical  world  by  her  aftonilhing  performances  on  the 
harpfiehord. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  compofed  feveral 
much-admired  concertos;  and  in  1766  he  brought  out  at 
Dniry-lane  theatre  a tranflation  of  Rouffeau’s  Devin  du 
Village  which  he  had  executed  during  his  refidence  at 
Lynn.  It  had,  however,  no  great  fuccefs. 

In  1769,  he  had  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mufic 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ; on 
which  occafion  he  performed  an  exercife  in  the  mufical 
fchool  of  that  univerfity.  This  exercife,  confifting  of  an 
anthem  of  great  length,  with  an  overture,  airs,  recitatives, 
and  chorufes,  was  feveral  times  afterwards  performed  at 
the  Oxford  mufic  meetings ; and,  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  Emanuel  Bach,  in  St.  Katherine’s  church, 
Hamburgh. 

The  year  following  he  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy,  as  well  with  a view  to  improvement  in  his  profefii- 
on,  as  to  collect  materials  for  his  intended  Hiflory  of  Mufic , 
an  object  which  he  had  feldom  out  of  his  mind,  from  the 
time  he  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  fuch  a work.  In  1771, 
he  publifhed  his  u Mufical  Tour;  or,  Prefent  State  of 
Mufic  in  France  and  Italy.”  This  work  w’as  very  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  is  fo  good  a model  for  travel- 
lers to  keep  their  journals  by,  th#t  Dr.  Johnfon  profefied- 
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ly  adopted  it  as  his  when  he  vifited  the  Hebrides.  Speak- 
ing of  his  own  book,  “ I had,”  faid  the  do£tor,  « that 
clever  dog  Burney’s  Mufical  Tour  in  my  eye.” 

In  1772,  he  travelled  .through  the  Netherlands,  Germa- 
ny, and  Holland,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  year  he 
publifhed  an  account  of  his  journey  ip  two  volumes  ofta- 
vo.  The  fame  year  he  was  alfo  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

In  1776,  appeared  the  firft  volume  in  quarto  of  his 
General  Hi/lory  of  Mtftc .”  The  remaining  volumes 
of  this  very  elaborate  and  intelligent  work  were  publifhed 
at  irregular  periods  ; and  the  five,  of  which  it  now  con- 
lifts,  were  not  completed  till  the  year  1789. 

In  1779,  at  the  defire  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Burney' 
drew  up  for  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  An  Account 
of  Little  Crotch,  the  Infant  Mufician,  now  Profeflor  of 
Mufic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,”  The  grand  mufical 
feftival  in  1785,  in  commemoration  of  Handel,  held  in 
Weftminfter  abbey,  was  confidered  as  deferving  of  a par- 
ticular memoir ; the  hiftorian  of  mufic  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  moft  proper  perfon  to  draw  it  up.  Accordingly,  the 
fame  year,  a fplendid  volume  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ney, in  quarto,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mufical  fund.  In 
this  work  the  Doctor  difplayed  eminent  talents  as  a bio- 
grapher ; and  the  Life  of  Handel  is  one  of  the  few  good 
memoirs  which  exift  in  our  language. 

In  1796,  he  publifhed  the  « Life  of  Metaftafio,”  in 
three  volumes,  odlavo  ; but  this  performance  wants  that 
arrangement  and  judicious  fele&ion  which  characterize  his 
former  publications.  Befides  thefe  productions,  Dr. 
Burney  wrote  « The  Cunning  Man “ An  EfFay  toward? 
a Hiftory  of  Comets  “ Plan  of  a Public  Mufic  School,” 
&c.  &c. 
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His  muftcal  works,  in  addition  to  thofe  already  menti- 
oned, are : Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a Bafs,  two  parts. 
Six  Cornet  Pieces,  with  an  introduction  and  Fugue  for  the 
Organ.  A Cantata  and  Songs.  Six  Duets  for  two  Ger- 
man Flutes.  Six  concertos  for  Violins,  &c.  in  eight 
parts.  Two  Sonatas  for  a Piano  Forte,  Violin  and  Vio- 
loncello, two  parts.  Six  Harpfichord  Leflons  ; &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Burney  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  feveral  have  manifefted  very  fuperior 
abilities. 

His  eldeft  daughter  was  celebrated  for  her  extraordi- 
nary muftcal  powers. 

The  fecond,  Madame  D’Arblay,  is  univerfally  known 
and  admired  as  the  author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and 
Camilla. 

The  eldeft  fon,  James,  failed  round  the  world  with 
Captain  Cooke,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Briftol, 
of  50  guns,  in  the  Eaft-Indies : he  has  publilhed  fome 
judicious  traCts  on  the  beft  means  of  defending  our  ifland 
againft  an  invading  enemy. 

The  fecond  fon,  Charles  Burney,  LL.D.  is  mafter 
of  a refpeCtable  academy  at  Greenwich,  and  well  known 
in  the  learned  world  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  his  mafterly  claflical  criticiftns  in  the 
Monthly  Review. 

For  many  years  DoCtor  Burnet  relided  in  the  houfe 
(No.  36,  St.  Martin’s-ftreet,  Leicefter-fields)  formerly 
occupied  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ; during  the  laft  ten  he  has 
inhabited  an  elegant  fuit  of  apartments  in  Chelfea  college, 
where  he  enjoys  a handforne  independency.  He  ftill 
fpends  feveral  hours  every  day  in  his  library,  which  is 
ftored  with  a great  variety  of  valuable  and  curious  books, 
many  of  them  colleChd  during  his  travels. 
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WILLIAM  HERSCHEL,  LL.D.  F.R.S* 

THIS  country  has  the  faired  right  to  enrol  the  fubjeft 
of  the  prefent  article  in  the  number  of  her  ornaments,  as 
his  extraordinary  abilities  have  Ipeen  brought  into  aClion, 
drengthened,  and  properly  dire&ed,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  Britifh  fovereign. 

Dr.  William  Herfchei  is  a native  of  Hanover,  and  was. 
born  November  15,  1738-  He  was  the  fecond  of  four 
fons,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up  to  their  father’s  pro- 
feffion,  which  was  that  of  a mufician.  In  addition  to 
thefe,  Mr.  Herchel,  fenior,  had  two  daughters  j and 
therefore,  burdened  with  fo  large  a family,  and  in  a poor 
country  too,  it  is  not  at  ail  a matter  of  wonder  that  the 
education  which  he  bellowed  on  his  children  was  but 
fcanty.  Finding,  however,  in  William  a lively  andinqui- 
fitive  genius,  beyond  what  appeared  in  the  other  fons,  he 
gave  him  the  advantage  of  a French  mailer,  under  whom 
he  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  the  attainment  of  that  lan- 
guage. Luckily,  the  tutor  had  a metaphyfical  head,  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  his  favourite  ftudy,  as  well  as  thofe 
branches  of  fociety  which  are  connected  with  it,  that  he 
was  defirous  of  making  his  pupil  acquainted  therewith. 
From  this  worthy  man  young  Herfchei  gained  a tolerable 
knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  and  metapbyflcs ; and  his  at- 
tainments therein  excited  in  his  mind  a drong  and  infati- 
able  third  for  learning,  with  the  commendable  refolution 
of  exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  to  improve  his  flock  of 
intellectual  treafures.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  all  his  inheri- 
tance, except  a muiical  indrument,  and  fome  manufcript 
xnufic.  With  this  dore,  unpromifing  as  it  wras,  our  ad- 
venturer bade  adieu  to  his  native  country  while  the  flames 
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of  war  were  fpreading  around  it,  and  arrived  in  London, 
in  the  year  1 759.  Here  he  was  loft  in  the  crowd  of  can- 
didates for  employment,  and  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  his 
fituation  in  a ftrange  country,  without  friends,  and  in  but 
indifferent  circumftances,  muft  have  been  both  painful  and 
irkfome.  Mr  Herfchel  had  not  only  a fteady  but  a virtu- 
ous mind.  Hereby  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  bear  up 
with  fortitude  againft  difappointments,  but  to  perfevere 
with  alacrity  in  improving  himfelf  in  an  occupation,  which 
hardly  feemed  to  promife  him  a comfortable  fubfiftence. 

Finding  but  little  profpe<ft  of  fucceeding  to  his  wifh  in 
the  metropolis,  he  prudently  refolved  upon  going  into  the 
country *,  where  mufical  profeftors  being  few,  the  chance 
of  fuccefs  muft  be  the  greater.  After  vifiting  differfnt 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  his  good  fortune  brought 
him  to  Halifax,  where  an  organift  being  wanted,  his  merits 
were  tried,  and  he  procured  the  appointment.  Here  he 
alio  taught  mufic  with  approbation  and  profit.  The  love 
of  learning  ftill  prevailed,  and  at  this  place  he  devoted  his 
fpare  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  beginning  with 
the  Italian,  on  account  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  his 
profeffion.  From  the  Italian  he  proceeded  to  the  Latin, 
in  which  he  made  an  eminent  progrefs.  He  then  at- 
tempted the  Greek,  but  after  a little  application  he  aban- 
doned the  ftudy  of  this  language,  confidering  it  as  too  dry 
and  abftrafted  for  his  purpofe. 

In  thefe  purfuits  Mr.  Herfchel  was  entirely  felf-taught ; 
and  he  holds  out,  in  conlequence,  an  excellent  and  perti- 
nent example  to  thole  young  perfoos  whofe  education  has 
been  circumfcribed  within  common  limits,  through  the 
penury  or  narrow-mindednefs  of  their  friends. 

A determined  heart,  and  perfevering  application,  we 
fee  from  this  inftance,  will  overcome  obftacles  that  are 
apparently  infurmountable. 
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But  It  was  not  to  the  dead  and  living  languages  only 
that  Mr.  Herfchel  bent  his  ardent  and  refolute  mind.  He 
attempted  to  gain  a knowlege  of  the  moft  abftrufe  fci- 
ences.  His  firft  effort  was  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the 
theory  of  harmonies  j and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  book 
which  he  made  choice  of  for  this  purpofe,  was  no  other 
than  the  profound  and  intticate  treatife  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Smith  upon  that  fubjedl.  He  got  through  this  work, 
however,  without  any  affiftance;  and  fo  great  was  the 
pleafure  which  he  derived  from  it,  that  he  refolved  upon 
fludying  the  other  branches  of  mathematical  learning. 
He  began  with  Algebra,  which  he  foon  mattered;  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Euclid,  and  fo  on  to  Fluxions.  The 
ground- work  being  thus  laid,  the  ftudy  of  the  other  fcien- 
ces  became  eafy. 

His  fituation  at  Halifax  was  favourable  to  his  gramma- 
tical and  mathematical  purfuits ; and  it  is  well  that  he  thus 
laid  in  a thorough  flock  of  found  knowlege  in  what 
may  be  called  his  retirement.  In  1766  he  exchanged  this 
place  for  one  of  a very  different  defcription,  being  ele£led 
organift  to  the  O&ogon  chapel  at  Bath.  Here  he  entered  at 
once  upon  a great  round  of  profeflional  bufinefs,  per- 
forming at  the  rooms,  theatre,  oratorios,  and  public  and 
private  concerts,  befides  having  a great  number  of  pupils. 
In  fuch  a hurry  of  employment,  and  in  the  immediate  cir- 
cle of  luxury  and  amufement,  very  few  men  of  Mr.  Herfc 
chel’s  profeflion  and  age  would  have  found  time  to  pur- 
fue  fludies  feemingly  fo  unprofitable  and  uninterefling  as 
mathematics. 

So  far,  however,  from  relaxing  in  his  fcieritific  ftudies, 
he  purfued  them  with  increafing  ardour,  and  after  a day 
of  hard  labour,  he  commonly  retired  at  night  to  his  ma- 
thematical books,  and  fpent  many  hours  in  an  unwearied 
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attention  to  the  mod  abftrufe  questions  in  geometry  and 
fluxions. 

In  the  Ladies’  Diary,  for  1780,  appeared  an  elegant  and 
profound  anfwer  by  him  to  a very  difficult  prize-queftion, 
refpe&ing  the  vibrations  of  a mulical  chord  loaded  in  the 
middle  with  a fmall  weight. 

About  this  time  his  ftudies  were  chiefly  directed  to  op- 
tics and  aftronomy.  The  pleafure  which  he  had  experi- 
enced from  viewing  the  heavens  through  a two-feet  Gre- 
gorian telefcope,  which  he  borrowed  at  Bath,  made  him 
defirous  of  pofleffing  a complete  fet  of  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments.  His  firft  object  was  to  get  a larger  telefGope ; and 
being  ignorant  of  the  price  at  which  fuch  inftruments  arc 
ufually  charged,  he  defired  a friend  in  London  to  buy  one 
for  him.  This  gentleman,  furprifed  at  thefum  demanded 
for  the  telefcope,  declined  purchasing  it  till  he  had  infor- 
med Mr.  Herfchel  of  the  circumftance.  Our  aftronomer’s 
aftonifhment  was  equal  to  that  of  his  friend’s  ; but  inftead 
of  dropping  his  purfuit,  he  formed  what  many  yvoud  have 
regarded  as  a mod  romantic  refolution,  that  of  making  a 
telefcope  for  himfelf.  He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  a 
fpeculative  idea,  but  from  the  Scanty  inftru&ions  he  could 
gather  out  of  optical  treatifes,  attually  fet  about  this  ardu- 
ous undertaking.  Difappointment  Succeeded  disappoint- 
ment ; but  all  this  only  Served  to  aft  as  a Stimulus  to  his 
ardent  mind,  and  at  length  his  perfeverance  was  crowned 
with  Such  fuccefs,  that,  in  1774,  he  enjoyed  the  exquifite 
Satisfaction  of  beholding  the  heavens  through  a five- feet 
Newtonian  refleCtor  of  his  own  workmanfhip.  Our  mo- 
dern Galileo  did  not  reft  at  this  attainment,  great  as  it 
was,  but  with  a laudable  ambition,  fet  about  making  in- 
ftruments of  a greater  magnitude  than  had  hitherto  been 
known.  After  conftruCting  thole  of  Seven,  and  even  ten 
feet,  he  thought  of  forming  one  not  lefs  than  double  the 
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latter  fize.  So  great  was  his  patience,  fo  determined  his 
perfeverence,  that  in  perfe&ing  the  parabolical  figure  of  a 
feven-feet  telefcope,  he  did  not  make  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred fpecula  before  he  obtained  one  that  would  bear  any 
power  that  was  applied  to  it. 

While  he  was  thus  laborioully  employed  in  his  msthe< 
matical  purfuits,  he  did  not  negleft  the  immediate  duties 
of  his  profeflion.  Yet  fo  much  did  his  new  occupation 
engage  his  mind,  that  he  has  frequently  flolen  from  the 
theatre  or  the  concert-room  to  look  at  the  ftars,  and  then 
return  again  in  time  to  bear  his  part  among  the  mufical 
performers.  This  conftancy  to  Urania  was  at  length  mod 
bountifully  rewarded,  by  the  dilcovery  of  a new  planet  in 
our  fyftem,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Georgium 
Sidus ; but  which  foreign  aftronomers  have  generally 
termed  Herfchel. 

This  important  difcovery  was  made  in  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  March,  1781.  It  was  by  no  means  a mere  acci- 
dental circumftance  which  favoured  our  aftronomer  with 
the  view  of  this  planet  j but  the  refult  of  a regular,  patient, 
and  fcientific  chain  of  obfervations.  When  he  firft  faw  it, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  it  belonged  to  our  fyftem  % 
but  a clofer  enquiry  enabled  him  to  afcertain  with  exa£l- 
nefs  its  planetary  diflc,  as  well  as  its  motion. 

This  difcovery  was  communicated  the  fame  year  to  the 
Royal  Society ; and  in  confequence  of  it,  Mr.  Herfchel 
was  unanimoufly  elected  a member,  and  had  the  annual 
gold  medal  bellowed  upon  him  for  his  fervice  to  the  in- 
terells  of  fcience. 

The  year  following  his  Majefty  took  him  under  his  im- 
mediate patronage,  and  conftituted  him  his  aftronomer, 
with  a handfome  penfion.  On  this  he  quitted  Bath  and 
his  mufical  inftruments,  and  went  to  live  at  Slough  near 
Windfor,  at  a houfe  appointed  for  him  by  his  royal  mailer. 

Here 
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Here  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  projects  with  vi- 
gour* and  thofe  which  had  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs  were 
now  brought  to  perfection.  While  at  Bath,  he  had  form- 
ed the  bold  fell  erne  of  conflruding  a telefcope  of  thirty 
feet,  and  adually  made  feveral  trials  to  carry  his  o'bjed 
into  effect.  But  though  lie  failed  there,  fmee  his  refidence 
at  Wmdfor  he  has  far  exceeded  this  defign,  and  completed 
an  instrument  of  no  Ids  than  forty  ! The  irregularities  in 
the  fpeculum,  and  the  impofHbility  of  rendering  the  parts 
of  fo  enormous  an  inftrument  as  this  mathematically  ex- 
ad,  have  hitherto  prevented  his  dicing  able  to  make  any 
adual  obfervations  with  it.  It  is  a vulgar  error,  that  the 
difeoveries  of  Dr.  Herfchel  have  been  occafioned  by  the 
enormous  magnifying  power  of  his  telefcope;  the  fad  is, 
that  no  fuch  large  power  is  netefFary,  or  ufeful ; and  that 
all  Dr.  Herfchel’s  difeoveries  have  been  made  with  re- 
fledors  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  with  powers  of 
from  fixty  to  three  hundred.  His  difeoveries  are  to  be 
-aferibed  to  his  laudable  perfeverance,  and  not  to  the  fize 
<of  his  great  telefcope,  which  is  rather  an  objed  of  curiofity 
than  of  utility. 

In  1783  he  difeovered  a volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon* 
and  in  1787  made  further  obfervations  upon  that  planet, 
and  found  two  others  therein,  which  emitted  fire  from 
their  fummits.  In  profecuting  his  enquiries  refpeding  his 
own  planet  (if  we  may  be  allowed  Fo  to  exprefs  ourfelves, 
he  has  difeovered  it  to  be  furrounded  with  rings,  and  to 
have  fix  fatellites. 

For  all  thefe  important  additions  to  the  ftock  of  national 
-knowlege,  our  aftronomer  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  a Dodor  of 
Taws  ; which  is  the  more  creditable,  as  that  learned  body 
-is  very  fparing  of  its  academic  honours  upon  perfons  who 
have  not  been  educated  within  its  walls. 
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Dr.  Herfchel  has  been  a regular  contributor  to  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  ever  fince  his  firft  communication 
in  1781,  refpecfcing  his  difcovery  of  the  new  planet.  Some 
of  his  papers  are  extremely  curious ; and  he  has  hazarded 
a few  'bold  conje&ures  refpe&ing  the  fun,  and  other  pla- 
netary bodies,  which  would  hardly  have  been  received  from 
a lefs  accurate  obferver. 

In  his  aftronomical  purfuits  the  dodlor  is  materially  af- 
fifted  by  his  filter,  Mifs  Caroline  Herfchel,  who  has  diftin- 
guifhed  herfelf  greatly  by  her  application  to  this  fublime 
ltudy,  and  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  fome 
very  ingenious  reports  of  obfervations  made  by  her  upon  the 
ftarry  orbs. 

Dr.  Herfchel  is  a man  of  unafluming  manners,  a free, 
communicative,  and  pleafant  companion;  and  enjoys  that 
vigour  of  conftitution  which  is  fo  eflential  to  an  aftrono-* 
mical  obferver  in  a climate  like  that  of  England.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  his  name  will  endure  as  long  as  the  planetary 
fyftem,  to  illuftrate  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 


SIR  NASH  GROSE 

IS  a native  of  London,  and  fon  of  Edward  Grofe,  Efq. 
Being  defigned  for  the  bar,  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  in  Trinity  term,  1756.  In  a (hort  time  he  difcover- 
ed  very  refpedtable  profeffional  abilities,  and  eftablifhed  a 
charadter  which  foon  procured  him  an  extenflve  fhare  of 
bufinefs. 

After  about  eight  years’  praftice  as  a barrifter,  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant,  and  being  confidered  as  a 
found  lawyer,  on  the  deceafe  of  that  moft  refpedtable  man 
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the  late  patriotic  Serjeant  Glynn,  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Grofe  had  the  happinefs  of 
uniting  what  very  few  attain,  the  talent  of  a fpecial  pleader 
with  a confiderable  portion  of  eloquence. 

In  1787,  without  the  intervention  of  great  friends,  pow- 
erful alliances,  or  parliamentary  intereft,  he  was  railed  to  a 
feat  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
third  judge  : and  foon  after  this  promotion  his  majefty  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him. 

In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  has  conduced  himfelf  fo  as 
to  avoid  reflexion  or  reproach ; and  this,  in  the  prefent 
times,  evinces  nofmall  degree  of  integrity.  Being  entirely 
unconne£ted  with  political  parties,  he  cannot  reafonably 
hope  to  fucceed  to  the  Chief  Jufticefhip  of  either  of  the 
courts,  and  therefore  has  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  dif- 
penfe  juftice  with  credit  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  the 
public ; for  he  is  now  arrived  at  what  to  him  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  profeffion. 


MR.  KEMBLE 

IS  brother  to  the  celebrated  a&refs,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  who  was  many  years 
manager  of  an  itinerant  company  of  comedians. 

When  a boy,  Mr.  K.  ufed  to  appear  on  his  father’s  ftage 
in  fuch  characters  as  fuited  his  age,  but  was  not  by  him  de- 
signed for  a theatrical  life.  The  Kemble  family  are  catho- 
lic, and  the  old  gentleman  placed  his  fon  John  at  a Roman 
- catholic  academy  in  Staffordfhire;  whence  he  was  fent  to 
the  Englifh  college  at  Douay,  in  wier  to  be  qualified  for 
the  church. 
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While  there,  he  was  equally  noted  for  the  ftrengthof  his 
memory,  and  admired  for  his  happy  mode  of  delivery. 

But  being  at  length  tired  of  the  college  trammels,  he  for- 
Took  his  ftudies,  and  returned  to  England,  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  without  his  father's  confent.  Having  landed  at 
Briftol,  he  walked  to  Gloueefter,  where  hearing  that 
the  company  was  at  Brecknock,  he  proceeded  thither,  but 
met  with  a cool  reception  ; his  father,  indeed,  a&ually  re- 
fufed  to  relieve  him  ; but  the  a&ors  generoufly  affifted  him 
with  money,  by  way  of  fubfcription,  to  which  his  father, 
according  to  a report,  which  we  truft  is  unfounded,  was 
with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  add  a guinea  ! 

On  this,  he  returned  to  Gloucefterfhire  with  his  pittance, 
and  joined  Chamberlin’s  company,  with  whom  he  made 
his  firft  eftay  on  the  ftage  of  a fmall  town  in  that  county. 
His  profits  from  this  were  fcanty  and  his  diftrefs  great, 
which  fometimes  involved  him  in  rather  ludicrous  filiati- 
ons. 

Kemble's  chief  fault  feemed  to  be  an  unaccountable  neg- 
ligence, but  he  was  (fill  looked  on  as  a rifmg  a£tor.  In 
hopes  of  procuring  more  profit  and  reputation  than  his  pre- 
fent  fituation  afforded  him,  he  joined  with  the  manager  of 
Cheltenham  theatre,  in  order  to  give  a mifcellaneous  en- 
tertainment. Young  Kemble  was  to  lecture,  and  his  part- 
ner to  entertain  the  company  with  Jlight-of-hand  tricks  ! 
Kemble  obtained  great  credit  by  his  eloquence,  but  neither 
of  them  gained  much  money  ; and  we  have  only  to  lament, 
that  fuch  men  fhould  have  been  reduced  fo  low  by  the 
frowns  of  the  fickle  goddefs. 

After  this,  our  theatrical  hero  joined  a company  at  Wor- 
cefter,  where  he  remained  until  his  filter  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Younger;  from  which  time  he  gradually  improved, 
until  he  obtained  a high  degree  of  eminence  in  his  profef- 
fion. 
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About  this  period  he  produced  <c  Belifarius,”  a trage- 
dy, and  a poem  called  <c  The  Palace  of  Mercy.” 

From  Younger’s  company  he  was  introduced  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkinfon,  at  York  ; who  being  appointed  manager 
at  Edinburgh,,  took  him  along  with  him  ; there  he  was  well 
received,  and  delivered  a lefture  on  oratory , which  gained 
him  reputatiqn  as  a man  of  letters. 

Mr.  Kemble  played  in  Dublin  in  1 7 8 2 r at  Smock-alley 
theatre,  and  fucceeded  admirably,  particularly  in  Jephfon’s 
<(  Count  of  Narbonne.”  His  fitter  foon  after  procured  him 
an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 

His  firft  appearance  in  the  metropolis  was  in  Hamlet, 
and  but  few  firft  appearances  in  London  have  given  greater 
fetisfaCtion.  His  folemn  demeanor  andflyleof  a£ting  are 
admirably  fuited  to  the  character.  He  has  often  repeated  it, 
but  always  in  an  improved  ftate;  and  his  Hamlet  is  now, 
perhaps,  as  finifhed  a portrait  as  any  on  the  ftage.  Since 
that  period  he  has  performed  a great  variety  of  tragic  cha- 
racters, always  refpeCtably,  and  fometimes  with  acknow- 
ledged excellence. 

His  perfon,  aCtion,  and  deportment,  joined  to  a diftinCt 
and  claflical  utterance,  fit  him  particularly  for  a tragedian. 
The  pathetic  complaints  of  Jaffier  are,  however,  delivered 
with  torpor,  nor  is  his  voice  equal  to  the  burfts  of  rage  in 
Richard,  or  Macbeth.  In  the  lover  he  is  alfo  defective  ; 
but  in  the  defpair  of  Beverly,  the  jealoufy  of  Othello,  and 
the  inquietude  of  royal  John,  he  is  peculiarly  fuccefsful. 
His  great  fault  is  the  always  aiming  at  being  original,  in 
which  he  frequently  fails;  but  yet  in  thofe  attempts  he 
fometimes  (trikes  out  new  beauties.  On  the  whole,  he  is 
one  of  the  firft  performers  of  the  prefent  day. 

Mr.  Kemble  has  produced  a farce  called  the  tc  Projects,” 
and  has  altered  Bickerftaif’s  comedy  of  <c  ’Tis  Well  it’s  no 
Worfe”,  into  a farce  called  the  “ Par.nel,”  as  well  2s 
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Louvet’s  cc  Lodoilka;”  he  has  alfo  fitted  the  old  play  of 
u Love  in  many  Mafks”  for  the  modern  ftage. 

On  Mr.  King’s  quitting  the  management  of  Drury-lane> 
Mr.  Kemble  was  appointed  his  fucceflor  ; but  it  is  certain 
the  houfe  under  his  control  was  not  very  fuccefsful : this, 
however,  may  be  attributed  partly  to  want  of  tafte  in  the 
town,  and  partly  to  want  of  countenance  in  a certain  quar- 
ter; for  he  afluredly  poffefles  the  talents  requifite  to  judge 
of  new  pieces,  and  a fufficient  knowlege  of  the  ftage  to 
get  up  fuch  as  are  old  in  the  beft  manner. 

Mr.  Kemble  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  B rereton. 
It  is  faid  that  the  daughter  of  a deceafed  minifter  of  ftate  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  him,  which  coming  to  the  father’s  ears^ 
he  prudently  offered  a fortune  of  3000/.  on  condition  he 
would  marry,  immediately,  any  lady  he  liked.  He  accord- 
ingly caft  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Brereton,  and  thus  fecured  to 
himfelf  a confiderable  acceflion  of  fortune,  and  a moft  ex^ 
cellent  wife. 


MISS  SEWARD.  l* 

THIS  lady,  fo  well  known,  and  fo  much  refpe&ed  in 
the  literary  world,  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Seward,  re&or  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyfhire ; prebendary  and 
canon-refidentiary  of  Litchfield. 

Being  an  author  himfelf,  he  was  fond  of  giving  his  daugh- 
ter a tafte  for  letters,  particularly  poetry ; and  at  the  early 
age  of  three  years  (he  could  repeat  the  L’Allegro  of  Milton  : 
and  at  nine  (he  could  recite  the  three  firft  books  of  Para- 
dife  Loft  with  fpirit  and  propriety.  About  the  fame  age 
(he  converted  feyeral  of  the  pfalms  into  Englifh  verfe. 
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But  her  mother  not  approving  this  turn  for  poetry,  pcr- 
fuaded  her  to  relinquifti  her  literary  purfuits;  (he  ftill,  how- 
ever, indulged  now  and  then  in  her  beloved  occupation, 
and  facrificed  by  fteaith  to  themufes. 

A friend  of  the  family  happening  to  doubt  whether  the 
poems  (hewn  as  her’s  had  not  received  fome  paternal  afiift- 
ance,  he  called  one  evening  when  he  knew  her  father  was 
abfent,  and  requefted  the  young  lady  to  favour  him  with  a 
few  lines  on  any  fubjeCI,  adding  “ Let  me  write  a ftanza, 
<c  and  you  finifh  it;”  he  accordingly  indited  one,  and  left 
her : on  the  fucceeding  morning  the  prefented  him  with 
iome  verfes,  which  convinced  him  of  her  merit  and  his  own 
injuftice. 

On  the  death  of  an  only  and  beloved  fitter,  which  hap- 
pened a few  years  after,  file  wrote  an  Elegy  as  (he  was  fit- 
ting in  the  garden.  Other  poems  flowed  rapidly  from  her 
pen  ; and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  late  Lady  Miller, 
of  Bath-Eafton,  The  was  a frequent  and  fuccefsful  candi- 
date for  the  prize  beftowed  at  that  villa. 

Her  firtt  regular  publication  was  a beautiful  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook,  which,  with  an  “ OJe  to  the 
Sun”  (a  Bath-Eafton  prize  poem),  were  publifhed  in  quar- 
to (1780).  In  the  courfe  of  the  next  year,  file  compoled 
a w Monody”  on  her  friend  Major  Andre.  Thefe  two 
productions  induced  Dr,  Darwin  to  fay,  that  (he  was  the 
inventrefs  of  <c  epic  elegy/’  Since  that  period,  file  has 
written  <c  A Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Lady  Miller;” 
c<  Louifa,”  a poetical  novel ; an  Ode  on  “ Gen.  Elliot’s 
return  from  Gibraltar and  “ Llangollen  Vale.” 

Mifs  Seward  has  alfo  diftinguifhed  herfelf  as  a tranflator* 
for  fhe  has  clothed  one  of  the  moft  elegant  of  the  Latin 
poets  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  having  prefented  the  public  with 
a new  verfion  of  feveral  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  They 
have  been  thought  fomewhat  too  diffufe,  but  are  allowed  to 
exhibit  proofs  of  a claflical  tafte  and  fine  imagination. 

EARL 
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EARL  OF  CLARE, 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND. 

WHETHER  we  confider  the  importance  refulting  from 
official  fituation,  or  that  which  great  a&ivity,  confiderable 
talents,  and  indefatigable  zeal,  always  attach  to  their  pof- 
feffor,  this  nobleman  is  certainly  the  firft  man  in  the  Irifli 
adminiftration.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  unhappy 
country,  fo  far  as  that  fate  is  influenced  by  the  prefent  con- 
teft,  it  maybe  fairly  attributed  to  his  wifdom  or  to  his  weak- 
ness, to  his  firmnefs  or  to  his  folly. 

Lord  Clare,  although  now  occupying  the  higheft  law- 
office  in  Ireland,  and  pofleffing  almoft  unlimited  influence 
in  its  councils,  cannot  boaft  a long  line  of  noble  anceftors. 

He  is  removed  but  two  degrees  from  a man  in  an  humble 
walk  of  fociety,  whofe  life  was  diftinguifhed  only  by  a gra- 
dual tranfition  from  extreme  poverty  to  an  honourable  com- 
petency, and  that  too  acquired  by^  ufeful  induftry,  which 
at  that  period  to  a perfon  in  his  fituation  profeffing  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  not  an  eafy  matter. 

With  the  change  produced  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
family,  a change  feems  to  have  alfo  taken  place  in  its  creeds 
for  while  yet  a very  young  man,  we  find  the  late  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  his  lordfhip’s  father,  a Haunch  and  zealous  protef- 
tant.  It  Is  faid,  however,  that  he  was  originally  deftined 
to  officiate  at  a Catholic  altar,  and  that  he  had  a&ually  re- 
ceived the  education  which  was  confidered  neceflary  to  fit 
him  for  that  ftation.  If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  at  leaft 
certain  that  either  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  or  a change 
in  his  views,  foon  made  him  recant  his  errors ; for  he  was 
yet  in  early  life*  when  he  was  called  to  the  Irifh  bar,  to 
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which  catholics  were  then  inadmiflible,  and  at  which  heaf- 
terwards  beeame  a highly  efteemed  and  fuccefsful  pleader. 

During  that  period,  the  bufinefs  of  the  courts  was  mo- 
nopolifed  by  a few  eminent  barrifters : but  the  talents  and 
the  induftry  of  Adr.  Fitzgibbon  forced  him  forward  in  fpite 
of  envy,  and  in  a few  years  he  himfelf  became  one  of  thofe 
who,  in  fome  refpedfcs,  claimed  all  the  honours  and  the  emo- 
luments of  the  profeffion.  So  fuccefsful  indeed  was  he,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  a life  not  uncommonly  long,  he  is  faid  to 
have  reaiifeda  fortune  of  nearly  8000/.  per  annum. 

Of  this  gentleman,  Lord  Clare  is  the  only  furviving  fona 
A profefiion  in  which  the  father  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  was 
naturally  chofen  by  him  for  a favourite  child.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  at  an  early  age  a ftudent  of  the  univerfity 
of  Dublin,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  fome  of  the 
moll  celebrated  men  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
all  the  recent  and  important  tranfa&ions  that  have  occurred 
in  Ireland;  fuch  as  Adr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Fofter  the  prefent 
fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  Commons,  See.  He  is  yet  remember- 
ed by  fome  of  the  old  members  of  that  feminary,  on  account 
of  the  ability  and  induftry  which  even  then  marked  his 
chara&er. 

Having  completed  his  courfe  of  collegiate  ftudies,  and 
kept  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  he  was  at  length  called  to 
the  Irifh  bar,  with  advantages  poflefled  by  few  at  the  out- 
let of  life,  and  thefe  were  fupported  by  a high  character,  and 
a fortune  which,  even  independent  of  any  encreafe  from  the 
fuccefs  of  forenfic  labours,  fecured  to  him  fomething  infi- 
nitely beyond  a competence.  Affluence,  however,  did  not 
produce  in  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  what  is  too  commonly  its  effedt 
on  the  youthful  mind-^ — an  indolent  apathy.  His  afliduity  in 
profeflional  purfuits  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  rivals  at 
the  bar ; and  though  there  was  no  man  who  drank  more 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  pleafure,  yet  few  toiled  through  more 
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bufinefs,  or  in  the  difcharge  of  it  difplayed  more  of  that  ac- 
curacy of  knowledge  which  is  the  refult  only  of  attentive 
induftry. 

It  was  by  the  obfervance  of  a rule  of  life  which  none  but 
ftrong  minds  have  ever  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  namely, 
“ to  fuffer  no  portion  of  time  to  pafs  without  filling  it  either 
with  bufinefs  or  with  pleafure,”  that  Mr.  F.  was  enabled  to 
unite  thofe  generally  incompatible  purfuits.  With  fuch  ap- 
plication, and  with  talents  certainly  above  the  common  le- 
vel, though  perhaps  far  below  that  at  which  his  friends 
would  place  them,  he  foon  rofe  to  eminence. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which  he  became  a mem- 
ber fhortly  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  by  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  aided  by  a kind  of  eloquence,  which,  though 
it  was  neither  very  brilliant  nor  very  perfuafive,  yet  being 
accompanied  by  a certain  air  of  confident  fuperiority,  a con- 
fiderable  effedt  was  produced ; and  he  was  foon  efteemed 
one  of  the  mod  efficient  fupporters  of  the  party  he  efpoufed. 

Without  affe&ing  popularity  at  any  time,  he  launched 
into  political  life,  uninvited  and  unbought,  the  partifan  of 
the  court,  and  the  profelTed  contemner  of  the  profanum  vul - 
gus : in  this  fentiment  has  has  been  wonderfully  confident; 
From  his  firft  entrance  he  has  not,  in  one  fingle  indance, 
darted  from  the  track  before  him.  His  conduct  has  been 
marked  by  an  unvaried  and  uniform  fupport  of  the  Britifh 
cabinet,  and  an  avowed,  perhaps  a revolting  contempt,  for 
the  principles,  motives,  and  objects  of  what  has  been  called 
the  popular  party. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  parliament,  before  the  calami- 
ties brought  upon  Ireland  by  the  continuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can conteft,  rendered  it  neceflary  to  feek,  in  an  enlargement 
of  her  commerce,  for  fome  remedy  againft  a general  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Commons,  urged  by  the  cries  of  a famifli- 
ing  people,  called  for  what  was  then  denominated  “ a free 
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<c  trade”  and  Mr.  F.  much  to  his  honour,  did  not  oppofe 
the  application.  The  defen'Celefs  ftate  in  which  the  king- 
dom had  been  left,  by  drawing  off  the  troops  to  ferve  on  a 
diftant  continent,  fuggefted  to  the  community  the  neceffity 
tof  arming  for  felf-defence.  Mr.  F.  appeared  in  the  ranks 
as  a private ; but  it  would  be  unjuft  to  charge  him  with 
participating  in  thofe  high-flown  fentiments  of  national 
pride,  and  love  of  freedom,  which  foon  began  to  a£fcuate 
the  volunteer  army,  and  which  no  doubt  gave  fome  ftrength 
to  the  fubfequent  declaration  of  legiflative  independence  by 
the  Irilh  parliament.  He  rather  feemed  to  be  carried  for- 
ward by  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  national  fentiment,  than 
to  have  advanced  With  it  toward  the  goal.  Accordingly, 
when  an  occafion  occurred  of  retiring  without  dilhonour 
fronl  a caufe  fo  little  congenial  to  his  principles,  he  feparat- 
ed  from  the  vulgar  herd.  The  moment  chofen  by  him  was 
during  the  difcuffion  of  the  long-agitated  queftion,  relative 
to  the  simple  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  Geo.  III.  From 
that  time  to  the  prefent  he  has  continued  the  zealous  advo- 
cate for  a ftrong  and  energetic  government,  and  the  pow- 
erful opponent  of  every  man  who  attempted  to  reform,  or 
innovate  on  prefent  eftablilhments. 

When  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  fucceeded  him 
as  Attorney- general.  No  man  was  ever  better  fitted  for 
the  office.  His  firmnefs,  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
and  the  bold  tone  with  which  he  hurled  defiance  at  his  par- 
liamentary opponents,  on  every  queftion  conne£Ied  with 
legal  or  conftitutional  knowlege,  often  appalled  the  minor 
members  of  oppofition,  and  fometimes  kept  even  their  chiefs 
at  bay.  Thefe  qualities,  however,  did  not  always  eonfti- 
tutea  fure-defence.  The  repulfe  which  oh  one  memorable 
evening  of  debate  he  experienced  oh  the  part  of  the  late 
Lord,  then  Mr.  0*Nei!x  of  Shane’s  Caftle,  'whole  manly 
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and  honeft  mind  Caught  fire  at  the  haughty  and  dictatorial 
language  with  which  the  attorney-general  had  dared  to 
addrefs  him,  is  remembered  by  thofe  who  were  then  Cotl- 
verfant  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  probably  will  not 
fqon  be  forgotten. 

But  though  this  daring,  and,  as  it  is  often  called, 
overbearing  fpirit,  did  fometimes  mifcarry,  in  general  it 
enfured  him  fuccefs.  A remarkable  inftance  of  its  efficacy 
occurred  at  a time  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely agitated  by  the  rejecting  of  their  petitions  for  re- 
form, and  for  protecting  ditties.  At  a moment  when  the 
ferment  feerned  to  have  arifen  to  a very  dangerous  height, 
an  aggregate  meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropo- 
lis was,  on  a requifition  of  feveral  refpeCteble  perfons,  con- 
vened by  the  high  fheriffs  of  Dublin.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral was  then  the  molt  unpopular  man  in  the  country ; 
and  the  mob  had  for  fome  time  been  in  the  habits  of  offer- 
ing perfonal  infult  to  thofe  whom  they  fufpeCted  of  being 
adverfe  to  their  wifhes.  Unawed,  however,  by  thefecir- 
aimftances,  Mr.  F.  attended  Only  by  one  or  two  friends, 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  reached  the  huttings, 
interrupted  a popular  orator  in  the  midft  of  his  harangue, 
told  the  fheriffs  that  they  had  aCfed  illegally  in  calling  the 
meeting,  commanded  them  to  leave  the  chair,  and  threats 
ened  them  with  an  information  ex  officio*  if  they  prefumed 
to  continue  in  it.  He  then  left  the  aftonifhed  affembly 
amidft  the  hiffes  of  the  mob  ; and  the  fheriffs  inftantly 
diffolved  the  meeting. 

Hitherto  Mr.  F.  had  aCled  with  an  adminiflration 
Which  poffeffed  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  reward  his 
exertions.  When  the  event  of  the  king’s  illnefs,  in  1789-1 
unhinged  the  Irifh  government,  he  flood  in  different  cir- 
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cumflances.  On  that  occafion,  a majority  of  the  parlia- 
ment, among  whom  were  many  of  the  oldeft  fervants  of 
the  crown,  declared  for  the  right  of  Ireland,  as  an  inde- 
pendent country,  to  choofe  its  own  regent.  The  Britifh 
cabinet  controverted  that  right,  and  infilled  that  the 
regent  chofen  by  the  Britifh  Parliament  fhould  be  the 
regent  for  both  countries.  Mr.  F.  though  no  longer  fup- 
ported  by  a majority,  remained  firm  to  his  Englifh  friends, 
and  refilled  with  his  wonted  boldnefs,  not  only  the  voice 
the  people,  but  what  was  of  more  immediate  concern,  a 
vafl  parliamentary  majority.  The  unexpected  recovery  of 
his  Majefly,  to  Mr.  F.  certainly  an  happy  event,  rewarded 
his  fuperior  wifdom,  or  his  greater  forefight ; for  on  Lord 
Lifford’s  death,  he  was  created  a baron,  and  appointed 
Chancellor  : it  is  alfo  not  a little  memorable,  that  he  is  the 
£rfl  Irifhman  who  has  filled  that  important  office  for  fome 
years  ! 

So  far  as  refpeCls  juflice,  the  country  has  had  no  reafon 
to  lament  his  appointment,  for  his  adivity  and  difpatch 
have  madechancery-fuits  almofl  ceafe  to  be  an  inheritance. 
He  has  banifhed  chicane  and  unneceffary  delay  from  his 
court ; and  though  his  decrees  may  fometimes  be  blamed 
as  premature,  the  paucity  of  appeals  feems  to  augur,  that 
all  complaint  on  this  fcore  is  groundlefs. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench  and  the  peerage,  he 
has  had  repeated  opportunities  of  difplaying  his  former 
fpirit,  and  expreffing,  with  even  more  effeCl  than  before, 
his  deteflation  of  popular  claims,  and  particularly  that  of 
reform.  He  has  fhewn  an  equal  abhorrence  of  the  catho- 
lic pretenfions  to  fhare  in  the  privileges  of  the  conflitu- 
tion.  Of  their  claim  to  the  reprefentative  franchife,  it  is 
known  that  he  was  the  decided  enemy ; and  though  by 
the  paternal  regard  of  his  majefly,  and  the  prudence  of 
the  Britifh  cabinet,  the  conceffion  of  that  privilege  was 
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recommended  to  the  Irilh  legiflature,  and  adopted  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  recommendation,  yet  his  opinion  remained 
unchanged.  With  refpeft  to  fubfequent  claims,  t he 
Britifh  miniftry  have  paid  more  attention  to  his  advice. 

His  Lord lh ip  was  lately  in  London,  and  was  reported 
to  have  left  the  feais  in  commiffion,  in  order  to  complete 
a plan  which  at  one  time  would  have  been  viewed  with 
diflike  by  both  countries,  and  to  which  Ireland  ftill  appears 
to  have  an  infuperable  antipathy.  The  circumftances 
which  attended  the  fignal  defeat  of  that  meafure  are  too 
public  and  recent  to  need  being  detailed  in  this  fketch  of 
his  lordfhip’s  life. 


RICHARD  CUMBERLAND,  ESQ^ 

IS  the  fon  of  Dr.  Denifon  Cumberlend,  late  Bifhop  of 
Clonfert  and  Killaloe,  in  Ireland,  and  great  grandfon  of 
the  learned  Englifh  divine.  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland, 
Bifhop  of  Peterborough,  author  of  a treatife  on  the  Law  of 
Nature,  Origines  Gentium , &c.  By  the  mother’s  fide  he  is 
grandfon  of  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  By  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  late  Lord  Sackville,  better  known  by  the  title 
of  Lord  George  Germaine,  he  was  introduced  to  the  office 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  where  he  fucceeded  the  late  Mr. 
Pownal  as  fecretary,  in  which  poft  he  continued  until  the 
fuppreflion  of  that  appointment  by  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  when 
he  retired  on  a penfion. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  while  a very  young  man,  wrote  fome 
verfes  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  firft  pub- 
lication 
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lication  was  the  « Banifhment  of  Cicero/’  which  was  re- 
fufed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  but  appeared  in  print  in  17 61. 
T his  fhould  have  been  rather  called  a dramatic  poem  than 
a tragedy. 

The  “ Summer’s  Tale,”  and  the  “ Brothers”  two 
comedies,  were  his  next  productions,  but  neither  of  them 
have  added  much  to  his  reputation. 

In  1771,  he  wa9  reconciled  to  Garrick,  with  whom  he 
had  been  on  bad  terms  ever  fince  the  refufal  of  his  tra- 
gedy, and  that  gentleman  brought  out  his  “ Weft  Indian” 
in  a capital  ftyle.  This  piece  has  ftamped  Mr.  Cumber- 
land’s character  as  an  excellent  dramatic  writer,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  moft  fterling  comedies  on  the  Englifh 
ftage. 

He  now  began  to  be  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  dramatic 
writers  of  the  age,  and  alfo  one  of  the  moft  prolific  ; for 
next  year  he  produced  the  u Fafhionable  Lover,”  which 
was  well  received;  as  was  likewife,  in  1774,  his  lively 
farce  called  the  tc  Fate  of  Pandora,  or  a Trip  to  Newmar- 
ket.” His  “ Choleric  Man,”  which  came  forth  in  177 5, 
is  faid  to  have  fome  affinity  to  Sir  Richard  Steele’s  Tender 
Hufband  : his  u Battle  of  Haftings,”  a tragedy,  was  ra- 
ther badly  received.  In  1776,  he  publifhed  a thin  quarto 
volume  of  Odes. 

About  the  year  1780,  hewasfent  on  national  bufinefs  to 
Madrid,  but  did  not  appear  there  in  a public  charaCler. — 
On  his  return,  he  publifhed,  in  1782,  “ Anecdotes  of 
eminent  Painters  in  Spain,  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,”  two  volumes,  i2mo.  Next  year  he 
brought  out  a tragedy  on  the  ftage,  called  the  tc  Myfteri- 
ous  Hufband,”  and  addrefled  a Letter  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Landaff  refpe&ing  ecclefiaftical  grievances.  It  contained 
fome  wit,  and  was  ably  anfwered  by  an  anonymous  writer. 

In 
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In  1785,  he  had  much  bufinefs  on  his  hands  \ for  ha  pro- 
duced “ The  Carmelite,”  allowed  to.  be  the  beft  tragedy 
he  has  written ; and  alfo  a comedy,  called  the  u Natural 
Sonf.”  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  publiftied  a 
character  of  his  deceafed  friend,  Lord  Vifcount  Sackville, 
and  the  firft  edition  of  the  Obferver.  Next  year  a fepond 
edition  appeared ; and  the  fubfequent  editions  have  now 
fwelled  the  work  to  five  volumes.  Thefe  eflays  abound 
with  pleafing  and  inftrudtive  information,  and  difcover  ex- 
tenfive  reading. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Cumberland  prefented  the  world  with 
ct  An  accurate  defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  in 
the  King  of  Spain’s  Palace  at  Madrid Toon  after  this  the 
comedy  of  the  u Impoftors,”  and  a novel  in  two  volumes, 
called  tc  Arundel,  made  their  appearance.  In  the  latter  he 
is  accufed,  but  on  very  flight  foundation,  as  Teeming  to 
palliate  adultery  and  duelling. 

After  this,  his  talents  Teem  tp  have  lain  fallow  for  fome 
years,  as  he  did  pot  produce  any  thing  until  *792,  when 
he  published  his  poem  called  “ Calvary,  or  the  Death  of 
Chrift.”  Nextfeafon  he  wrpte  the  Tongs  and  chorufes  in  the 
comic  opera  of  the  u Armourer.”  In  1794,  he  produced  the 
tc  Rox-lobhy  Challenge,”  a comedy;  and  alfo  his  defervedly 
efteemed  comedy  of  the  Jew,”  a play  written  with  the  lau- 
dable intention  of  removing  the  ftigma  which  accompanies 
that  unhappy  and  much-perfecute  people.  His  attempt  of  the 
next  year  confilled  of  the  <c  Wheel  of  fortune  he  alfo 
prefented  the  town  with  another  comedy,  called  cc  Firft 
Love,”  and  another  novel,  in  four  vohjmes,  called 
« Henry.” 

His 
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*h  Mifs  Plumptre  has  lately  prefented  to  the  public  another  “ Na- 
tural 5o»,”  being  a faithful  and  elegant  tranflation  of  Kotzebue’s  fa- 
mous play  of  that  title,  and  which  has  been  fo  much  admired  on  th^ 
Britifh  ftage,  under  the  altered  title  of  Lovers'  Few, 
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His  mufe,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a (pirited  one* 
Teems  to  know  no  repofe;  for  in  1796  he  produced  u Days 
°f  Yore,”  a drama  in  three  a<fts ; and  the  next  year 
<c  The  Laft  of  the  Family.”  His  laft  piece  is  the  comedy 
of  “ Falfe  Impreflions.” 

When  we  confider  the  number,  the  merit,  and  the  ex- 
quifitenefs  of  his  writings,  Mr.  Cumberland  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  rank  high  as  a dramatic  writer. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  is  the  third  Ton  * of 
Macdonald  of  Slate,  in  the  ifles  $ his  mother  was  of  the 
houfe  of  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  bred  to  the  Englilh  bar,  but  had 
never  any  great  practice.  His  bfiunefs  confifted  chiefly  in 
Scotch  appeals.  Yet  if  not  highly  fuccefsful  in  his  pro fef- 
fional  career,  he  was  at  leaft  deferving  of  fuccefs ; and  his 
good  fortune  having  at  length  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  daughter  of  a noble  Marquis,  who  con- 
fented  to  their  marriage,  Mr.  Macdonald  in  confequence  of 
this  connexion  beheld  the  higheft  honours  of  the  law  lie 
open  to  his  view. 

By  the  intereft  of  his  noble  father-in-law,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  in  1780,  a king’s  counfel  and  a 
Welch  judge ; he  had  been  before  brought  into  parliament 
for  Hendon,  and  at  the  general  election  which  occurred 

during 
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faring  the  year  he  put  on  his  filk  gown,  he  was  returned 
for  Newcaftle-under  line,  a borough  under  the  influence  of 
Marquis,  then  Lord,  Stafford. 

In  parliament;,  he  of  courfe  followed  the  line  of  politics 
purfued  by  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  that  is, 
he  fupported  Lord  North,  until  he  began  to  totter.  As  a 
parliamentary  fpeaker,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  eafy,  fluent, 
intelligible,  and  concife. 

Lord  Stafford,  on  joining  Mr.  Pitt,  procured  for  his  fon- 
in-law  the  place  of  Solicitor-general  (1784),  and  in  1788, 
on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Pepper  Arden  to  be  Mafter  of  the 
Rolls,  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  Attorney-general  in 
his  room.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe  two  high  offices  in  the  law  did  not  bring 
Sir  Archibald  any  confiderable  addition  of  pradtice  as  a 
counfel.  The  number  of  his  profecutions  were  thought  to 
have  greatly  affected  the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

However,  after  a few  years  longer  flay  at  the  bar,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
previoufly  been  called  to  the  degree  of  Sergeant  at  Law. 

In  confequence  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Louifa  Gower 
* he  has  feveral  children.  P. 


MRS.  SIDDONS. 

WHEN  woman  paffes  through  that  thorny  path  of  plea- 
fare  the  ftage,  without  being  drawn  aftray  by  the  temptati- 
ons which  perpetually  affail  the  traveller,  our  efteem  and 
veneration  ought  ever  to  awaic  her.  In  this  age,  degene- 
rate as  it  is,  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  many  fe- 
males fupporting  unfuljijd  chambers  in  theatrical  life,  and 
among  them  this  lady  certainly  calms  pre-eminence  from 
her  fplendid  powers,  joined  to  an  unfpotted  fame. 

Mifs  Kemble  (for  this  was  her  maiden  name)  was  the 
ddefl  daughter  of  the  manager  of  an  itinerant  company  of 
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comedians,  and  made  her  firft  effay  as  a finger,  but  fooir 
abandoned  that  line  and  attempted  tragedy.  Early  in  life 
fhe  conceived  a paffion  for  Mr.  Siddons,  in  which  not  being 
indulged  by  her  parents,  fhe  quitted  the  flage,,  and  hired 
herfelf  as  lady’s  maid  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Greathead,  of 
Cuy’s-ciiff,  near  Warwick,  where  fhe  remained  about  a 
year;  and  then  refolving  to  unite  herfelf  with  the  man  of 
her  affections,  fhe  was  married  to  Mr.  Siddons,.  and  foor* 
after  joined  a ftrolling  company  of  no  great  reputation.— »• 
Both  fhe  and  her  hufband  had,  however,  the  good  fortune 
to  be  engaged  by  Mr.  Younger  to  perform  at  Liverpool 
Birmingham,  &c.;  with  him  fhe  remained  a few  years; 
ajid  acquired  both  profit  and  reputation,  which  latter  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  E)rury-lane  houfe,  where  fhe 
performed  fuch  parts'  a9  Mrs.  Strickland, ; Mrs.  Epicene^ 
and  the  Queen  in  Richard  the  Third.  She  was,,  however^ 
confidered  merely  as  a fecond-rate  adrefs  ; and  being  unfor- 
tunately placed  in  an  after-piece  written  by  the  editor  of  a 
newfpaper,.  which  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  damnedy.  the  fcuF- 
rilous  author  left  no  opportunity  of  injuring  her  reputation*, 
and  fhe  quitted  the  London  boards  for  a time*  to  return 
to  them  afterwards  with  increafed  luftre. 

At  Bath,  whither  fhe  repaired,  fhe  was  obferved  to  im- 
prove rapidly,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  ufbfully  affifted  by 
the  leffons  of  Mr.  Pratt,  then  a bookfeller  in  that  city.— 
There  fhe  attradfed  the  notice  of  the  audience,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  patronifed  by  the  Duchefs  of  De^ 
vcnfhire,.  who  procured  her  another  engagement  at  Drury- 
lane.  Before  fhe  quitted  Bath,  fhe  fpoke  a farewell  addrefs*. 
which  fhe  herfelf  had  written,  and  which  file  delivered 
with  her  ufual  excellence. 

She  made  her  fecond  appearance  at  Drury-lane,  on  the 
loth  OCfober  1792,  in  the  chara&er  of  u Ifabella,”  and 
aftonifhed  the  houfe  with  fuch  a difplay  of  powers,  as  they 
had  feidom  whneffed  before.  Her  fame  vras  foon  fpread 
abroad,  and  die  theatre  overflowed  every  night ; the  tafte 
for  tragedy  returned ; and  the  manager,  whofe  Critic’9 
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feems  to  have  been  exprefsly  written  to  drive  Melpomene 
fmm  the  ftage,  received  u golden  favours”  from  her  vo- 
taries. Far  from  proving  ungrateful,  he  generoufly  gave 
Mrs.  Siddons  an  extra-ben  eft  tf  and  increafed  her  (alary. 
Her  good  fuccefs  was  the  means  of  introducing  her  lifter, 
Mifs  F.  Kemble,  on  the  fame  ftage  ; and  fhe  performed 
4(  Jane  Shore,”  while  her  near  relative  played  “ Alicia,” 
on  her  iirft  appearance.  The  latter,  however,  not  altoge- 
ther fulhling  the  expectations  of  the  public,  honourably 
withdrew,  in  confequence  of  a marriage  with  Mr.  Tvvifs, 
a literary  gentleman,  and  a well-known  traveller. 

Mrs.  Siddons’s  extrc -benefit  was  given  her  before 
Chriflmas  5 {he  then  appeared  in  “ Belvidera,”  and  gain- 
ed frefh  laurels,  and  an  enormous  receipt.  The  two  coun- 
sellors Pigot  and  Fielding  were  fo  highly  delighted,  that 
they  collected  a fubfcription  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  of  one  hundred  guineas,  2nd  prefented  them  to  her, 
accompanied  with  a polite  letter,  as  a token  of  their  efteem. 
This  was  an  honour  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  con- 
ferred on  any  aCtor  or  adlrefs  fince  the  time  when  Booth 
gave  fuch  general  fatisfaCtion  in  the  character  of  “Cato.” 

In  the  fummer,  this  great  and  amiable  adlrefs  went  to 
Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  equally  aftonifhed 
at  her  powers.  On  her  Feturn  for  the  winter  (1783-4), 
(he  performed,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  “ by  command  of  their 
Majefties.”  During  the  Succeeding  lummer,  (he  took  a 
Second  trip  to  Ireland,  and  alfo  vifited  Edinburgh,  in  both 
of  which  places,  fhe  not  only  received  great  falaries,  but 
very  confiderable  prefents  from  unknown  hands,  particu- 
larly a lilver  urn  which  was  fent  after  her  to  London,  on 
which  were  engraved  thefe  words,  “ A reward  to  merit” 

Envy  and  malice,  as  ufual,  purfued  merit ; and  to  thefe 
alone  we  can  attribute  the  attack  made  on  her  in  a newf- 
paper,  refpe&ing  her  treatment  of  an  unhappy  fifter,  & c. 
Thefe  reports  had,  however,  fuch  an  eftedt  on  the  town, 
that  on  her  hrft  appearance  on  the  ftage  in  1784,  (he  was 
(aluted  with  the  cry  of  “ off l off l”  Her  friends  at  length 
obtained  her  a hearing-,  and  her  hufband  and  brother,  by 
means  of  uncommon  exertions,  lucceeded  in  refuting  the 
calumnies  to  which  fhe  had  been  expofed.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly reftored  to  public  favour.  Although  (he  had 
condu&ed  herfelf  during  this  conteft  with  great  compo- 
fure,  yet  it  made  fuch  an  impreftion  on  her  mind,  that 
flie  determined  to  retire  to  Wales  with  the  few  thoufands 
(he  had  then  fared  j but  the  perfuaftons  of  her  friends, 
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and  a confideration  of  the  welfare  of  her  family,  made 
Iier  alter  this  refolution. 

Their  Majefties  about  this  time  paid  her  much  attenti- 
on. Her  talent  ih  reciting  dramatic  works  had  been 
highly  fpoken  of,  which  reaching  the  ears  of  the  royal 
family,  fhe  was  frequently  invited  to  Buckingham -houfe, 
and  Windfor,  where  (lie  and  her  brother  often  recited  plays. 

As  feme  relaxation,  on  account  of  her  health,  had  now 
become  neceffary,  {he  quitted  Drury-lane  for  a time,  and 
performed  at  Weymouth,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  &c.  with 
additional  reputation.  She  alfo  vifited  feveraV  of  her  no- 
ble patrons,  among  whom  Lord  and  Lady  Idarcourt  flood 
confpicuoirs.  By  means  of  thefc  friends  and  accomplish- 
ments fhe  has  acquired  a vefv  good  fortune,  has  a confi- 
derable  fhare  or  at  leaft  a mortgage  on  Drury-lane  thea- 
tre, and  is  blefied  with  a family  that  promifes  to  be  her 
comfort  in  old  age. 

We  lament  exceedingly,  the  recent  death  of  her  beauti- 
ful and  accomplilhed  daughter,  and  moft  fincerely  condole 
with  a mother,  whofe  exquifite  fenfibility  muft  have  been 
agonifed  by  fo  unhappy  an  event. 

Nature  has  be  (Vowed  on  Mrs.  Siddons  a majeftic  perfoii, 
a flriking  countenance,  and  a fine  voice  j the  judgment 
with  which  (lie  modulates  the  laft  of  thefe,  has  never 
been  excelled,  perhaps  never  rivalled,  by  any  other  aclrefs. 
The  flexibility  of  her  features,  the  expreflion  of  her  eyes, 
und  the  grace  of  her  deportment,  have  feldom  been  equal- 
led.  She  poflefies  the  whole  art  of  fpeaking,  for  which- 
the  late  Mrs.  Yates  was  fo  juftly  famed,  combined  with- 
the  impafiioned  fiyle  of  playing,  of  Mrs.  Crauford,  while- 
in  her  meridian. 

She  has  lately  had  an  engagement  with  the  Drury-lane 
managers,  at  a certain  fum  for  each  night’s  performance^ 
by  which  means  fhe  avoids  injuring  her  health  by  the  con- 
ftant  repetition  of  theatrical  exertions. 

■ Mrs..  Siddons  fefides  in  Great  Marlborough- ftreet,  and 
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is  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  In  private  life  fhe  is  regard- 
ed as  an  economic,  but  as  a truly  amiable  and  exemplary 
wife  and  mother. 

P. 


DOCTOR  JOHN  DOUGLAS, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

THIS  prelate,  who  is  a native  of  Scotland,  has  been 
long  celebrated  both  in  the  clerical  and  literary  world. 
He  was  educated  at  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  of  which  col- 
lege he  was  a ftudent  in  1738,  and  having  taken  orders, 
fettled  in  Shropshire.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  pub- 
lifhed  “ Milton  vindicated”  (1748);  a work  in  which, 
with  uncommon  acutenefs,  he  detetted  the  grofs  forgery 
of  Lauder,  who  with  equal  impudence  and  ingenuity  had 
reprefented  Milton  as  a plagiarift. 

He  next  entered  the  lifts  with  George  Pfalmanazar* 
and  Archibald  Bower ; the  former  of  whom  pretended  to 
be  a native  of  Formofa,  and  the  latter  a commiffioner  of 
the  holy  inquifition  at  Macerata. 

Thefe  fucceflive  exertions  of  critical  abilities  introduc- 
ed him  to  public  notice,  and  procured  him  many  friends  j 
he  afterwards  published,  in  1754,  “Criterion,”  an  an- 
fwer  to  David  Hume  on  miracles.  His  ftrft  work  had 
recommended  him  to  the  learned,  the  laft  to  the  religi- 
ous world;  and  about  the  year  1760,  he  began  to  reap 
the  benefit  they  entitled  him  to,  for  he  was  then  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  king’s  chaplains;  in  1 762  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  canons  of  Windfor,  and  foon  after  presented  to 
the  united  livings  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith,  in  London, 

Among  the  many  friends  Dr.  Douglas  had  made,  was. 
thp  late  Lord  Bath,  who  bequeathed  him  his  library. 
But  General  Pulteney  being  unwilling  to  part  with  it  out 
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of  the  family,  paid  him  the  full  value,  and  on  his  d'eatFi, 
about  three  years  after,  left  it  once  more  to  him.  From 
Windfor,  our  divine  was,  in  1776,  removed  to  be  a canon 
of  St.  Paul's ; and  after  polTeffing  that  canonry  about 
twelve  years,  he  was,  in  1788,  advanced  to  the  Deanry  of 
Windfor. 

In  thefe  fituations,  the'  Doctor  not  only  enlarged  his 
circle  of  friend's  among  the  great,  but  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  acquired  a confi- 
derable  degree  of  royal  favour.  He  was  next  raifed  to 
the  epifcopal  bench,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Law,  Bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  and  on  the  transition  of  Dr.  Barrington  to  Dur- 
ham, in  1791,  he  was  tranflated  to  Salifbury ; by  the 
poifeflion  of  which  fee,  he  has  become  chancellor  of  the 
order  of  the  garter. 

The  epifcopal  character  of  Dr.  Douglas  is  a fubjecl  of 
univerfal  admiration,  while  benevolence  and  candour  di- 
flinguifh  him  in  private  life.  Regular  in  the  difeharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  high  ftation,  he  commands  the  love 
and  refpe<ft  of  his  diocefe.  In  fhort,  as  a dignified  clergy- 
man and  fcholar,  a gentleman  and  a chriftian,  he  is  equal- 
ly refpe&ed  and  admired. 

When  the  {hips  fent  out  on  difeovery  under  Captain- 
Cook  returned,  Dofior  Douglas  was  appointed  to  infpe£l* 
and  arrange  the  journals;  and  the  admirable  introduction 
prefixed  to  that  work  is  the  offspring  of  his  pen. 

The  do£tor  was  a member  of  the  Literary  Club  in  EfTex- 
ffreet,  inflituted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  Murphy,  &c. 

Z* 

SIR  JOHN  SCOIT, 

his  majesty’s  attorney-general. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  of  late  years,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mode  now  in  vogue,  of  bellowing  the  fa- 
vours 
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"veurs  of  government,  the  bar  is  the  only  line  in  which  a 
man  can  rife  by  merit  alone  to  the  firft  honours  of  his 
profeffion ; but  we  believe  even  here  fome  grains  of  al- 
lowance muft  be  made  *,  for  the  fubjcdl  of  our  prefent  en- 
quiries, although  poffefTed  of  great  merit,  would  never 
have  reached  the  ftation  he  now  occupies,  without  power- 
ful patronage. 

Sir  John  Scott  is  the  fon  of  a # tradefman  of  no  great 
opulence,  at  Newcaftle-upen-Tyne.  His  elder  brother. 
Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  bred  to  the  pradlice  of  the 
civil  law,  was  formerly  advocate-general,  and -is  now  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  court.  John  was  admitted  a fkideni  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  in  Hilary  term,  1772,  and  after  pay- 
ing the  moft  aliiduous  attention  to  his  ftudies,  was  called 
16  the  bar  at  the  ufual  period. 

Our  goung  barrifter  was  troubled  with  what  few  gen- 
tlemen of  the  profeffion  have  occafion  to  complain  of — a 
certairf^-imidity  of  character,  which  made  him  ffiun  the 
courts  as  a pleader  for  a confiderable  time,  and  employ 
himfelf  chiefly  in  the  bufinefs  of  a draughtfman  in  chan- 
cery, in  which  he  was  allowed  to  be  able,  and  had  great 
pradiice.  He  found,  however,  that  this  branch  of  the 
profeffion  was  equally  injurous  to  his  health  and  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  he  at  length  determined  to  roufe  him- 
felf from  that  fpecies  of  torpor  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined. 

He  accordingly  betook  himfelf  to  a mere  public  and 
active  line  *,  and  in  a fliort  time  evinced  that  he  w apt 
and  ingenious  at  reply. 

Sir  John  was  not  long  at  the  bar,  before  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  late  chancellorf;  and  as  he  always  avoids 
«d  oppoiition  to  the  bench,  received  great  countenance  m 
his  practice  : it  is  even  faid  that  the  chancellor  one  day 
took  him  afide  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  was  over, 
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complimented  him  on  his  merit,  and  offered  him  the  place 
of  one  of  the  matters  in  chancery  then  vacant.  This  he 
politely  declined ; and  he  had  the  latisfa&ion  to  find  that 
he  had  afted  right,  as  his  bufinels  continued  to  increafe 
rapidly. 

About  the  year  1783,  he  obtained  a patent  of  prece- 
dency, which  entitled  him  to  all  the  honours  of  a king’s 
counfel,  and  freed  him  from  certain  disadvantages  atten- 
dant on  that  ftation.  He  had  juft  before  been  introduced 
into  parliament  through  the  intereft  of  his  friend,  Lord 
Thurlow,  with  Lord  Weymouth,  who  feated  for  the 
Borough  of  Weobly.  Mr.  Scott  was  faid  to  have  ftruck  a 
bargain  with  his  right  honourable  patorn,  when  he  accept- 
ed this  fituation,  which,  if  true,  was  much  to  his  honour: 
viz.  u that  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  vote  as  he  pleafed.” 
He  might,  however,  have  fpared  himfelf  this  trouble,  for 
as  foon  as  he  got  into  the  houle,  he  acted  decidedly  with 
the  Pitt  party,  and  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fox’s  Infz  bill 
placed  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the  late  Mr.  Lee,  then  at- 
torney-general. Although  in  this  attempt  he  did  not  ac- 
quire much  importance  as  a parliamentary  fpeaker,  yet  he 
gained  every  thing  he  could  wifh  for,  by  his  connexion 
with  thofe  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed  ; for  they  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  promote  him.  Accordingly,  in  1788, 
he  was  advanced  to  be  folicitor-general,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Archibald,  then  Mr.  Macdonald,  promoted  to  be  attorney- 
general.  When  thefe  two  were  prefented  to  the  king, 
the  attorney-general  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
The  officer  in  waiting  was  then  ordered  to  bring  up  Mr, 
Scott,  when  the  latter  begged  leave  to  decline  ; but  the 
king,  who  knows  the  real  value  of  thefe  things  better  than 
any  other  man,  perhaps  in  his  dominions,  replied, 
<«  pho,  pho,  nonfenfe!  I will  ferve  them  both  alike.’*1 
Thus  Mr.  Scott  gained  honours  unafked,  and  even  againft 
his  will. 

In  the  btifinefs  of  the  regency,  Sir  John  was  faid  to  be 
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the  man  whofe  legal  talents  formed  the  bafts  of  the  minif- 
ter’s  plan  of  conduft. 

In  1793  he  was  made  Attorney-general ; and  while  in 
this  poft,  he  has  profecuted,  perhaps,  more  men  for  libels, 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  two  of  his  predeceftors  ! 

The  part  he  took  during  the  ftate  trials  at  the  Old 
Bailey  will  never  be  forgotten;  for  after  a wonderful  dif- 
play  of  candour,  he  laboured  through  a fpeech  of  nine 
hours  to  convift  a man  of  a crime  of  which  the  length  of 
his  own  oration  alone  was  a ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of 
innocence. 

He  now  hands  as  the  moft  likely  candidate  for  the 
feals ; and  Ihould  any  thing  happen  to  remove  the 
prefent  Chancellor,  during  Mr.  Pitt’s  continuance  in  pow- 
er, he  will,  in  all  probability,  fucceed  him. 


DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

Charles  Howard,  Efq.  of  Gray  hock,  in  Cumber- 
land, a collateral  branch  of  that  noble  family,  fucceeded 
to  the  title  of  Norfolk  in  1777,  on  the  death  of  Edward, 
the  ninth  duke  ; and  his  fon,  the  prefent  Duke,  then 
aflumed  the  appellation  of  Earl  cf  Surrey. 

In  1767,  while  Mr.  Howard,  he  married  a Mifs  Mary 
Ann  Coppinger,  of  Ballyvolaue,  in  Ireland,  who  died  foon 
after,  in  childbed,  and,  in  1771,  he  received  the  hand  of 
Mifs  Frances  Scudamore,  daughter  of  C.  F.  Scudamore, 
Efq.  of  Home  Lacey,  in  Hereford  (hire,  by  the  repudiated 
Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  with  whom  he  got  a large  fortune  ; 
but  by  neither  of  them  has  he  any  children.  This  lad  la- 
dy, indeed,  has  been  in  a very  melancholy  ftate  of  mind 
for  many  years,  and  lives  retired  at  one  of  his  Grace’s  feats. 
The  Duchefs  is  celebrated  for  theltesrt  repulfe  Ilie  is  faid 
to  have  given  the  amorous  Duke  of  Queenfbury  a few 
years  fince. 
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Some  time  previoufly  to  his  acquifition  of  the  title. 
Lord  Surrey  had  renounced  the  errors  of  the  Romifh 
church,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  was  of  courfe  eli- 
gible to  fit  in  either  houfe  of  parliament.  Accordingly, 
at  the  general  eledion  in  1780,  he  was  returned  for  Car- 
lifle,  in  oppofition  to  the  intereft  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 
As  foorlas  his  lordfhip  took  his  feat,  he  joined  the  party 
of  oppofition,  and  with  it  laboured  to  Item  the  torrent 
arifing  from  the  encreafing  influence  of  the  crown,  until 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  minifter,  in  1782.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  North  adminiftration  having  clung  faft 
to  their  places,  Lord  Surrey  gave  notice  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  of  a motion  which  would  effectually  remove 
them  *,  but  the  premier  anticipated  the  difgrace,  by  de- 
claring “ that  he  was  no  longer  minifter.” 

In  the  change  which  foon  after  took  place,  his  lordfhip 
was  appointed  Lord -lieutenant  of  the  weft  riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  under  the  coalition  miniftry  he  was 
nominated  a lord  of  the  treafury. 

When  the  Shelburne  miniftry  came  in,  Lord  Surrey  op- 
pofed  them,  and  joined  the  coalition  ; and  when  that  party 
was  driven  from  power,  he  ftill  efpoufed  their  caufe. 

He  now  became  a member  of  the  fociety  for  conftitu- 
tional  information,  took  an  a&ive  part  in  the  bufinefs  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  attended  public  meetings  when 
that  queftion  was  brought  forward  on  this  account  he 
has  been  charged  with  inconfiftency,  as  he  is  known  to  be 
as  deeply  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  boroughs  as  any  noble- 
man of  this  age  ; but  he  has  always  folemnly  affured  his 
friends,  that  he  is  ready  tp  facrifice  every  fpecies  of  influ- 
ence of  that  kind,  and  fupport  a meliorated  fyftem,  which 
he  holds  to  be  effentially  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  conftitution. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  to  his  title  and 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  there,  as  before,  has  uni-* 
formly  fupported  the  popular  caufe. 
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His  friendfhip  for  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  fteady  and 
invariable,  and  to  this  alone  may  be  attributed  his  late 
riifmiffion.  At  a late  annual  meeting,  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  his  friend  for  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  the 
Duke  is  faid  to  have  given  the  old  Whig  toaft  of  “ Our 
Sovereign,  the  Majefty  of  the  People”  In  the  memory 
of  fome  of  the  youngeft  men  now  living,  this  has  been 
repeatedly  drunk  without  offence  ; and  why  any  exception 
fhould  at  preftnt  be  taken  at  it,  remains  to  be  explained. 
The  fa£t,  however,  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  dif- 
mifled  from  his  lord  lieutenancy,  and  from  the  command 
of  a regiment  which  he  had  trained  with  the  utmoft  care, 
while  he  had  alfo  generoufly  refigned  the  emoluments  de- 
rived from  it,  to  increafe  the  comforts  of  his  favourite 
corps. 

Report  has  whifpered  that  his  grace  was  greatly  affected 
by  thefe  marks  of  royal  difpleafure  ; but  he  furely  could 
not  be  hurt  by  the  lofs  of  nominal  influence  ordiflin&ion, 
although  it  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  to  be  torn  from 
a fet  of  men  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  habits  of 
friendfhip  for  many  years,  would  undoubtedly  give  him 
pain.  But,  if  any  thing  could  tend  to  produce  additional 
chagrin,  it  mull  be  to  fee  a man  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  the  habits  of  afting  with  cordiality  for  fo  many  years, 
pluming  himfelf  in  his  fpoils,  and  {looping  to  a minifter 
whofe  conduct  he  had  reprobated. 

The  duke,  as  a bon  vivant>  is  furrounded  by  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  keeping  “ the  table  in  a roar,”  and  his  hos- 
pitalities at  Home-Lacey  are  in  the  firft  ftyle  of  magnifi- 
cence. 

As  an  orator,  he  poflefles  an  eafy  delivery,  and  evinces  a 
mafculine  underftanding ; but  he  never  attempts  any  of 
thofe  rhetorical  flourifhes  which  captivate  the  ear,  without 
laying  hold  of  the  underftanding. 

His  grace  has  been  known  to  perform  many  generous 
a&ions.  He  kept  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  Earl  Mar- 
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ihal  vacant  for  a confiderable  time  after  the  death  of  poor 
Brooks,  until,  as  he  laid,  he  could  find  fome  one  worthy 
to  fill  it,  although  earnefllv  folicited  by  many  for  the  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Dallaway  having  publifhed  his  ingenious 
book  on  thefcience  of  heraldry,  the  Duke  dire&ly  bellow- 
ed the  office  on  him,  unafked. 

His  father  had  about  him  when  he  died  a great  num- 
ber of  perfons  of  the  catholic  perfuafion,  who,  on  the  lofs 
of  their  patron,  concluded  they  would  be  difmified  by  his 
proteflant  fucceiTor  ; but  he  generoufly  directed  that  their 
ftipends  and  allowances  fhould  be  paid  them,  as  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  predeceifor. 


JOSEPH  TOWERS,  L.  L.  D. 

THIS  gentleman  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  annals 
of  patriotifm,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  diffenters  : he  was  not,  however,  intended  for  a 
divine ; Dr.  Towers,  like  his  great  precurfor  and  friend. 
Dr.  Franklin,  having  been  originally  bred  a printer. 

At  a-very  early  period  of  his  life,  from  a fincere  convic- 
tion, obtained  by  reading — that  great  bane  of  all  tyranny, 
civil  and  ecclcfiaflicai ! — he  became  firmly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  liberty,  both  in  refpeft  to  church  and  ftate; 
and  no  man  has  been  more  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  his  country,  and  of  mankind.  This  favourite  idea  has, 
indeed,  been  always  warmly  cherifhed  by  the  fectaries  in 
general,  and  they  mufl  be  allowed  to  have  fanned  the  facred 
flame,  and  kept  it  alive  in  the  nation,  during  the  inoft 
alarming  and  critical  periods. 

After  his  call  to  the  miniflry,  Dr.  T.  was  chofen  paflor 
of  the  congregation  of  proteflant  diflenters  at  Highgate; 
this  occurred  in  1774;  and  in  1778  he  was  nominated 
morning-preacher  to  the  ' diflenters  at  Newington- green. 
In  the  latter  of  thefe  officers  he  fucceeded  the  worthy, 
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pious,  and  amiable  Dr.  Price,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  congregation  at  Hackney.  He  continued,  however, 
to  officiate  at  Newington-green,  in  the  afternoon,  for  fome 
years  ; and  his  collegue  and  himfelf  feemed  perfeddy  agre- 
ed relative  to  all  the  leading  points  in  politics  and  religion. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1788,  being  the  completi- 
on of  a century  from  the  revolution,  that  event  was  cele- 
brated with  great  folemnity ; and  the  dodlor,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  a committee,  delivered  what  may  be  termed  a 
civic  fermon  on  the  oecafion,  which  was  liftened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  printed  afterwards  at  the  requeft  of 
the  ftewards. 

While  the  Society  for  Conflitutional  Information  floti- 
rifhed,  the  name  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Towers  flood  confpicu- 
eus  among  the  mod  adlive  of  its  members,  He  had  been 
ballotted  for  in  1782,  and  continued  to  adl  with  it  until 
1794,  when  the  books  and  papers  were  feized  by  order  of 
government,  and  the  fecretary  taken  into  cuftody.  On 
the  13th  of  June,  of  the  fame  year,  the  dodtor  received 
an  order  to  attend  th«  Privy  Council  on  the  day  following, 
which  he  accordingly  obeyed ; and  was  examined  relative 
to  the  proceedings  of  a club  which  boafted  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earls  of  Effingham 
and  Derby,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Drs.  Price, 
Kippis,  John  Jebb,  Mr.  Erfkine,  &c.  &c.  among  its  affoci- 
ates.  On  this  oecafion,  Dr.  T.  although  vifibly  deprefled 
by  the  yellow-jaundice,  evinced  great  firmnefs,  and  was 
difmilTed  without  being  obliged  to  give  bail,  at  the  volun- 
tary interceffion  of  a dignified  clergyman  then  fitting  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  prefent  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fociety  called  “ The 
Friends  of  the  People,5’  he  was  alfo  voted  a member.* 

The 

♦ This  fociety  was  founded  in  the  year  1792,  under  the  name  of  “The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  aftociated  for  the  purpofe  of  obtain- 
ing a Parliamentary  Refortn,,J 
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The  life  of  this  gentleman  prefents  few  other  memora- 
ble events,  his  literary  labours  excepted,  which  evince  a 
feries  of  ftudy  and  toil,  feldom  to  be  met  with,  even  in 
thofe  who  have  dedicated  their  whole  time  to  letters  alone. 
His  principal  works  are  the  following  : 

1.  In  1763,  “A  Review  of  the  genuine  Doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  &c.” 
8vo.  with  the  name  annexed. 

2.  In  I7<l'4,  an  anonymous  “Enquiry  into  the  Queftion,  Whether  Ju- 
ries are,  or  are  not,  Judges  of  Law  as  well  as  of  Faft;  with  a particular 
Reference  to  the  Cafe  of  Libels.”  In  this  Dr.  Towers  took  the  conftitu- 
tional  and  affirmative  fide  of  the  queflion,  not  only  in  rel'peft  to  libels, 
but  in  alt  cafes  whatever;  this  doftrine  was  ably  fupported  by  the  late  Lord 
Camden  fo  far  as  concerns  the  former,  and  has  alto  received  the  fan&ion 
of  the  legiflature  in  a bill,  but  too  little  attended  to  by  either  judges  or 
juries. 

3.  He  is  the  author  of  the  firft  feven  volumes  of  “ Britifh  Biography;” 
the  firft  volume  of  which  waspublifbed  in  17S6. 

4.  Between  fifty  and  fixty  articles  in  the  new  edition  of  th^  Biogr.  Bii- 
tain,  with  the  letter  T.  annexed. 

5.  In  1773,  “ An  Examination  into  Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  fcandalous  At- 
tack on  the  Memory  of  Sydney  and  Rufl'el.” 

6.  In  1774,  “ A Letter  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  occafioned  by  his  recent  polite 
cal  Publications.”  See  Bofwell’s  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  II.  p.  200,  20 1, 
and  202. 

7.  In  1786,  “An  EfTay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnfon.” 

8.  In  1788,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Frederick  III-  King  of 
Pruflia.  (A  fecond  edition  has  been  fince  publifhed.) 

9.  “ Obfervations  on  Mr  Hume’s  Hiftory  of  England.” 

And  10.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1788,  on  occafion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  completion  of  a century  from  that  great  event  : — 

Tbi$  infiitution  is  fuppofed  to  have  excited  confiderable  alarm  in  the 
adminifh^tion  ; for,  in  the  advertifenaent  notifying  its  exiftence,  a lift 
was  publifhed  of  the  firft  hundred  aflociators,  among  which  were  no  lefs 
then  forty  members  of  parliament,  viz.  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Grey, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Erlkine,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
&c.  &c. 

This  fociety  publifhed  a very  accurate  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  re- 
prefen tation  of  England  and  Wales,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  afterwards 
formed  into  a petition,  and  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Grey,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 793.  In  this  petition  it  was  afterted,  vvirh 
what  truth  we  pretend  not  to  determine,  that  eighty-four  individuals  did, 
by  their  o-wn  immediate  authority,  fend  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven 
members  to  parliament;  and  that,  befides  thefe,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
more,  making  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  feven,  were  returned  to 
that  houfe,  not  by  the  colieftive  vofte  of  thofe  whom  they  appeared  to  re- 
prefent,  but  by  the  recefnmendation  of  feventy  powerful  individuals:  fo 
that  the  total  number  of  patrons  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- four,  who 
returned  a decided  majority.  Thefe  ftatements,  the  fociety  obferved  in 
their  petition,  which  was  entered  on  the  journals,  they  were  ready  to 
prove  at  the  bar. 
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After  remarking,  that  great  and  interefting  events,  in- 
volving the  happjnefs  of  nations,  have  always  been  cele- 
brated by  mankind,  he  recurs  to  the  important  epoch, 
which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne  of  the  Stewarts  : 

“Of  this  nature,  and  of  this  tendency,”  fays  he,  “ is  the  event  which 
wc  are  this  day  aflembled  to  commemorate.  It  is  an  event,  which  muft 
even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  important  recorded  in  the  Britifh  an- 
nals. It  is  an  event,  which,  at  the  period  when  it  happened,  juflly  excit- 
ed the  attention  of  furrounding  nations.  It  is  an  event,  which  will  ever 
reflect  honour  upon  our  anceilors,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  fhould, 
at  all  times,  excite  in  their  defendants  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

“ That  when  all  the  efforts  of  regal  tyranny  were  employed  to  over- 
turn the  liberties-of  England,  they  Ihould  have  been  ftill  more  fully  efta- 
blifhed  at  the  Revolution  ; that,  in  confequence  of  that  molt  important 
event,  ibis  country  fhould  now  have  enjoyed  an  high  degree  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religions,  for  an.  entire  century  ; — is  a juft  fubje£t  of  national 
exultation,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  fupreme  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  from 
whofe  providential! difpenfations  Great  Britain  has  derived  fuch  fignal  and 
fuch  invaluable  bleffings. 

“ It  is  among  the  higheft  honours  of  this  country,  that  its  inhabitants 
have  been  diftinguifhed,  in  almoft  every  period  of  their  hiftory,  by  their 
firm,  manly,  and  intrepid  oppofition  to  the  encroachments  of  tyranny. 
On  a variety  of  occafions  have  our  anceftors  nobly  afl'erted  their  rights  as 
men,  and  as  citizens.  In  the  fenate,  and  in  the  field,  they  have  repelled 
the  attacks  of  tyrants,  and  maintained  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  poflef- 
fors  of  power  to  overturn  thefe  liberties  ; and,  at  the  pe?iod  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  fuch  was  the  defpotifm  of  the  meafures  adopted  by> 
the  then  reigning  prince,  that,  if  they  had  been  tamely  fubmitted  to  by 
the  people,  the  liberties  of  England  would  have  had  no  longer  an  ex- 
igence.” 

It  is  thus  that  he  mentions  the  wrongs  that  led  to,  and 
the  patriots  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  during,  that  and  a 
former  period. 


•‘To  enter  into  a particular  enumeration  of  the  fa£ts  that  preceded 
and  that  attended  the  Revolution,  would  take  up  more  time  than  would 
be  furtable  to  the  nature  of  fiich  a meeting  as  the  prefent.  I fhall,  there- 
fore, here  ooly  obferve,  that  when  the  illegal,  the  unconflitutional,  and 
the  tyrannical  adm  migration  of  king  James  the  Second,  had  rendered  it 
neceffaay  that  alt  who  had  any  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, or  to  the  Proteflant  religion,  fhould  make  a firm  and  united  Hand 
againft  him  ; whep  he  affumed  a power  of  fufpending  the  laws,  and  of 
trampling  on  the  eppfhtution an  illnllrious  band  of  patriots  arofe,  who 
pipjefled  the  Revolution,  apd  who  adopted  thofe  meafures  that  at 
length  brought  it  to  a glorious  completion.  Among  the  principal  promo- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  we  may  particularly  enumerate  the  Earls  of  De- 
vour?, Shrewsbury,  and  Danby,  Lord  Delamer  (1),  Lord  Lumley, 

Admiral 

(l)  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamer,  afterward* created  Earl  of  Warring- 
ton, was  a nobleman  of  amiable  and  irreproachable  character,  who  Isfaid 
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Admiral  Herbert,  Admiral  Ruflel,  Henry  Compton,  Biihop  of  London* 
and  Henry  Sydney,  brother  to  the  illuitrious  Algernon. 

“ Of  chat  after  s of  this  kind  our  country  has  happily  produced  too  ma- 
ny to  be  now  dillin&ly  enumerated : but  ft  cannot  be  improper  on  this  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  names  of  John  Hampden,  whc\oppofed  the  unjult 
claims  of  regal  tyranny  in  the  famous  cafe  of  Ship-money,  and  who  nobly 
fell  in  the  caufe  of  his  councry  in  Chalgrave-fieltl;  of  the  virtuous,  the 
amiable,  the  patriotic  Lord  Russel ; of  the  high  ipirited  and  illuitrious 
Algernon  Sydney,  whofe  admirable  writings  in  the  caufe  of  freedom 
brought  him  to  the  fcaffold ; and  of  John  Locke,  who  has  explained 
the  true  nature  of  civil  government,  and  eltablilhed  the  rights  of  men  on 
the  molt  unqueftionable  principles.  And  among  the  dillinguilhed  votaries 
of  liberty  in  this  country,  our  great  and  illuitrious  bard,  the  fublime 
Milton,  Ihould  not  be  forgotten.  Even  the  fplendour  of  his  genius 
has  not  fecured  him  from  the  moll  virulent  attacks  from  the  partizans  and 
advocates  of  delpotic  power;  and  his  zeal  in  fupport  of  the  great  rights 
of  mankind,  (hould,  therefore,  the  more  endear  his  memory  to  thofe  who 
are  actuated  by  the  fame  generous  principles.  He  is  juftly  entitled  to 
our  veneration  for  the  ardour  of  his  patriotifm,  as  well  as  for  that  eleva- 
tion of  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  refleft  fo  much  honour  on  his  coun- 
try by  his  immortal  writings. 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  Towers,  the  boldnefs 
of  his  principles,  his  unabated  zeal,  and  the  fide  he  had  ta- 
ken during  the  American  conteft,  all  tended  to  render  him 
confpicuous.  The  Do&or  was  admitted,  in  177^,  to  the 
academical  honours  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  having 
received  the  degree  of  L L.  D. 

Several  of  Dr.  Towers’  tra&s,  &c.  have  been  lately  re- 
publifhed  in  three  vols.  8vo.  with  an  admirable  portrait  of 
the  author  prefixed,  an  outline  (ketch  of  which  is  given  in 
our  frontifpiece. 

He  is  a widower,  and  has  a fon,  who  is  librarian  of  Dr. 
Williams’s  library,  in  Red  Crofs-ftreet. 


LORD 

to  have  been  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  Revolution,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  firlt  that  appeared  in  arms  in  its  fupport,  after  the  landing 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  he  was  not  perfectly  fatished  with  the 
manner  in  which  fome  points  were  adjufted  at  the  Revolution.  Ke  ap- 
pears to  have  wifhed  for  more  retrenchments  of  the  regal  prerogative,  and 
to  have  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  was  not  fufficiently  fecured 
and  afeertained  even  under  the  new  fetllement.  Mr.  Granger  fays  of 
him,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  that  “ he  was  a man  of  a 
“ generous  and  noble  nature,  which  difdained,  upon  any  terms,  to  fub- 
“ mitto  fervitude;  and  whofe  palfions  feemedTO  centreun  the  loveof  civil 
« and  religious  liberty.”  In  Lord  Dtlamer’s  “ Advice  to  his  Children,’’ 
printed  in  his  works,  he  fays,  “ There  never  yet  was  any  good  man,  who 
“ had  not  an  ardent  zeal  for  his  country.” 
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OF  all  the  learned  prof ejfions  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
that  of  the  law  is  the  moft  propitious,  in  this  country  at 
leaft,  to  fuch  as  pofiefs  talents,  but  are  deftitute  of  fortune. 

It  affords  a greater  variety  of  opportunities  for  a young 
man  to  bring  both  his  natural  and  acquired  parts  into  a con- 
fpicuous  point  of  view,  and  confequently  to  turn  them  to  an 
advantageous  account,  than  any  other ; and  where  fterling 
abilities  are  united  with  induftryand  application,  the  chance 
of  fuccefs  is  highly  flattering.  In  fupport  of  this  aflertion, 
one  might  refer  with  great  confidence  to  the  catalogue  of 
eminent  perfons,  who  have  filled  the  firft  legal  departments 
of  this  kingdom  for  centuries  paft : the  court  calendar,  and 
the  peerage  of  the  prefent  day,  will  furnifh  proofs  ftill  more 
decifive. 

Edward,  Lord  Thurlow,  was  born,  A.  D.  1735,  at 
Aftifield,  an  obfcure  village  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of 
which  his  father,  the  * reverend  Thomas  Thurlow  (who 
died  in  1762),  was  vicar,  and  whence  he  himfelf  derives 
his  barony.  The  family,  like  moft  others  who  bear  the 
fame  name  with  a great  man  of  former  times,  is  faid  to  be 
defcended  from  the  celebrated  Thurloe,  the  fecretary  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ; but  if  fo,  the  heralds  have  omitted  the 
circumftance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  peeragef. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  fketch,  after  receiving  a to- 
lerable education  from  his  father,  who  is  faid,  perhaps un- 
juftly,  to  have  attended  to  the  learning  only  of  his  chil- 
li dren 

* He  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Alhfield,  by  whom  he  had  ifliie. 

1.  The  prefent  Lord. 

2.  Thomas,  who  died  Bifliop  of  Durham,  May  27, 1791,  aged  56  ; and, 

3.  John,  a manufadurer  at  Norwich,  who  died  March  4,  1782. 

•f*  A ftory  formerly  circulated,  if  true,  does  great  honour  to  his  Lordfhip, 
as  it  evinces  a total  abnegation  of  that  filly  vanity  which  fometimes  accom- 
panies even  great  charaders. 

On  be  ngafked  by  a flatterer,  while  Lord  High  Chancellor,  “ if  he  was 
not  defcended  from  the  great  fecretary  Thurloe  ?”  he  is  faid  to  have  re- 
plied as  follows  : *«  There  were  two  of  that  name  in  my  country,  Sir*,  the 
one  Thurloe  the  ftatefman,  the  other  Thurlow  the  carrier. — 1 am  defcend- 
cd  from  the  latter.” 
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dren,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  en- 
tered of  Caius  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Smith,  the 
prefent  matter.  While  there,  his  conduft  was  fo  irregu- 
lar, and  his  fjpirit  fo  haughty,  as  often  to  provoke  acade- 
mic cenfure.  The  frequency  with  which  this  was  admi- 
niftered,  had  no  other  effedt  upon  a mind  naturally  untrac- 
table,  than  to  produce  occafions  for  ftridter  difcipline.  At 
length  it  was  hinted  to  him  pretty  plainly,  that  a voluntary 
departure  from  Cambridge  would  be  a prudent  ftep  on  his 
part,  to  prevent  the  higheft  punifhment  that  an  univerfity 
can  inflidt.  He  accordingly  quitted  his  college  without 
taking  any  degree,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  where, 
after  fpending  fome  confiderable  time,  and  exhaufting  his 
finances,  in  a manner,  we  may  fuppofe,  not  very  different 
from  that  which  had  diftinguifhed  him  elfewhere,  he  en- 
gaged, at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  accordingly  entered  himfelf  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
How  he  conduced  himfelf  in  this  new  fituation  is  little 
known ; but  thofe  who  remember  him  fay,  that  there  was 
nothing  either  in  his  application  or  his  converfation,  that 
warranted  any  expectation  of  his  fubfequent  celebrity. 
Even  long  after  his  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  continued 
unknown  and  unnoticed,  and  confequently  unemployed. 
At  length  a fortunate  circumftance  occurred,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  to  the  world  that  he  was 
poffeffed  of  powers  of  the  firft  order.  By  fome  means  or 
other,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,*  he  was  em- 
ployed to  arrange*  and  (tat e the  cafe  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Douglas,  in  the  great  legal  conteft  with  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton ; and  this  talk,  which  was  a very  complex  and  im- 
portant one,  he  executed  in  a moft  mafterly  manner. 

About 

* He  had  fignalifed  himfelf  before  this,  in  a caufe,  in  which  the  late 
earl  of  Winchelfea  and  Mr. Luke Robinfon  were  concerned;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  that  it  led  to  his  being  retained  in  the  great  Scotch  conteft 
about  to  be  mentioned. 
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About  this  time  he  alfo  acquired  the  favour  and  patro- 
nage of  Lord  Weymouth  ; and  from  that  moment  the 
path  to  honours  and  emoluments  lay  fmooth  before  him  ; 
for  not  long  after  he  was  made  one  of  the  king’s  counfel, 
then  (in  1770)  appointed  Solicitor-general,  and  in  a few 
months  more  he  fucceeded  Sir  William  de  Grey,  as  At- 
torney-general. It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  never  named  him,  according  to 
ufual  cuftom,  one  of  its  handing  counfel.  Whether 
this  neglect  proceeded  from  a recollection  of  his  former 
conduCt,  or  from  his  having  left  college  without  taking  a 
degree,  is  uncertain.  But  though  unmindful  of  him,  it 
redounds  to  his  honour,  that  on  his  advancement  to  the 
Chancellorfhip,  he  remembered  his  old  tutor,  as  well  as 
his  college  affiociates,  and  conferred  favours  upon  them 
which  they  never  could  have  expeCted*  more  efpecially 
from  one  who  had  met  with  a treatment  bordering  on  fe- 
verity  at  their  hands.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  generofity 
might  be  related  ; but  one  fhall  fuffice. 

While  at  college*  he  was  often  too  licentious  with  his 
tongue,  and  entering  once  into  a difpute  with  an  elective 
and  temporary  officer,  he  was  afked  t{  whether  he  knew 
that  he  was  talking  to  the  dean?” — “ Yes,  Mr.  Dean  ” 
replied  Mr.  Thurlow , and  never  afterwards  faw  him 
without  reiterating  “ Mr.  Dean  ! Mr.  Dean  !”  which  fet 
them  at  variance.  When  he  became  Attorney-general, 
they  met  by  accident ; and  he  addreffied  his  old  friend, 
unwittingly , " How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dean  ?”  which  fo 
hurt  the  old  cantaby  that  he  left  the  room  without  making 
him  any  reply.  On  his  obtaining  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  took  an  opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  with 
his  quondam  acquaintance,  and  again  addreffied  him  with 
How  do  you  do,  Mr • Dean  ?”  “ My  Lord,”  replied  the 
other  fullenly,  « lam  not  now  a dean,  and  therefore  do 
not  deferve  the  title.”  “ But  yon  are  a dean,”  faid  his 
lordfhip  ; « and  to  fatisfy  you  that  it  is  fo,  read  this  paper, 
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« by  which  you  will  find  that  you  arc  Dean  of : tmd 

lam  fo  convinced  that  you  will  do  honour  to  the  ap- 
“ pointment,  that  I am  forry  any  part  of  my  conduct 
“ fhould  have  given  offence  to  fo  good  a man.” 

He  was  twice  elected  member  of  parliament  (if  his  no - 
mination  may  be  fo  termed)  for  the  borough  of  Tam  worth, 
in  Staffordfhire  \ and  during  the  time  he  fat  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  he  was  greatly  refpe&ed  by  both  fides  for  the 
candour,  integrity,  and  talents,  which  he  uniformly  dif- 
played.  There  he  became  a firm  and  undaunted  fupporter 
of  the  meafures  of  the  exifting  adminiftration,  and  cer- 
tainly no  man  was  ever  called  upon  to  defend  a more  .un- 
popular one.  Lord  North  found  his  eloquence,  prompti- 
tude, and  refolution,  of  fuch  vaft  fervice  to  him  againft  his 
numerous  and  powerful  adverfaries,  that  in  return  he  gave 
him  the  great  feal,  in  June,  1778;  at  which  time  he 
was  created  a peer. 

On  entering  upon  this  high  office  he  fhewed  a firmnefs, 
and  an  integrity,  rarely  equalled.  Ithad  been  ufual  withfor- 
mer  chancellors  to  make  confiderable  alterations,  on  their 
advancement,  in  the  officers  of  their  court,  with  a view 
to  ferve  their  dependants,  or  oblige  their  minifterial  friend?, 
and  in  particular,  the  commiflioners  of  bankrupts  were 
commonly  changed.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  however, 
hardly  any  alterations  were  made  5 and  only  one  perfon 
was  difmiffed,  which  he  owed  to  his  own  imprudence,  in 
foliciting  the  influence  of  his  lordfhip’s  miftrefs. 

The  fituaiion  of  the  chancellor  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
as  fpeaker,  is  not  only  of  great  importance,  but  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy,  and  requires  much  addrefs.  The  hereditary 
members  of  the  conftitutipn  are  generally  fraught  with 
lofty  fentiments,  and  feel  .but  little  inclination  to  bend  to 
the  authority  of  a man  raifed  from  among  the  herd  of 
pra&iticners  in  the  inferior  courts.  Although  the  powers 
veiled  in  the  fpeaker  be  very  great,  yet  they  had  feldom 
been  exercifed  over  a debate  in  reftraining  the  exuberan- 
ces 
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ces  of  the  noble  orators  ; the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  they  frequently  wandered  wide  of  the  queftion,  be- 
fides  committing  other  irregularities  inconfiftent  with  the 
dignity  of  fo  auguft  an  aflembly.  Lord  Thurlow  determi- 
ned to  exert  himfelf  in  reforming  thefe  abufes,  and  fhew- 
ing  that  a chancellor  ought  to  be  looked  up  to  with  defe- 
rence, inftead  of  fitting,  as  had  been  too  often  the  cafe,  a 
mere  cypher.  His  interference  in  the  debate,  to  preferve 
order,  and  to  confine  the  members  immediately  to  the 
point,  excited  no  fmall  furprize  and  diflatisfaCtion ; at  laft 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  feeling  himfelf  hurt  at  a check 
which  he  had  experienced,  remonftrated  againft  it  with 
great  fharpnefs.  For  this  he  received  a correction  on  the 
inftant,  in  terms  that  were  pointedly  fevere,  yet  fpiritedly 
decorous ; and  from  that  moment  Lord  T.’s  character  and 
authority  rofe  to  the  proper  level  in  that  houfe. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  North  adminiftration,  he 
continued  an  uniform  and  able  defender  of  the  meafures 
of  government.  Indeed  a ftronger  proof  of  the  univerfal 
efieem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties  could  not  be  ad- 
duced, than  in  his  retaining  the  feals  at  the  exprefs  requeft 
of  the  new  miniftry,  He  never,  however,  cordially  united 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  when  that  nobleman  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  though  he  held  the  chancellorfhip  during 
the  whole  of  his  fhort-lived  adminiftration. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  coalition  junto  into  power,  his 
Lordfhip  refigned  his  ftation  with  becoming  dignity : but 
refumed  it  again  when  that  ftrange  monfter  was  driven  out 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  people. 

Few  men  in  that  poft  have  gained  fueh  a degree  of  popu- 
larity as  Lord  Thurlow  ; and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  times  in  which  he  has  lived  have  been  extremely  cri* 
tical,  and  that  he  has  had  to  encounter  many  events  of  a 
very  difficult  nature. 

The  moft  remarkable  period  in  his  life,  and  that  upon 
which  his  future  biographer  wijl  have  to  dwell  with  the 
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greateft  complacency,  is  the  epoch  of  the  king’s  illnefs. 
No  (ituation  could  be  more  trying  ; and  certainly  no  man 
ever  conducted  himfelf  in  a trying  (ituation  with  greater 
fortitude  or  wifdom.  His  integrity  on  that  occafion  was, 
indeed,  confpicuous ; and  he  had  the  rare  fatisfadlion  of 
receiving  for  his  reward,  the  grateful  acknowlegements  of 
both  prince  and  people  at  the  fame  time.  His  fpeeches  on 
the  Regency  queflion,  will  ever  remain  upon  record  as  the 
moft  precious  memorials  of  unlhaken  re&itude ; and  that 
declaration  which  in  a manner  may  be  faid  to  have  eledtri- 
fied  the  houfe  of  Peers,  u When  I forfake  my  king  in  the 
“ hour  of  his  diftrefs,  may  my  God  forfake  me  !”  ought  to 
be  engraven  upon  his  monument. 

After  having  a£led  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  perfect  uni- 
fon,  ever  fince  that  gentleman  came  into  office,  till  the 
prefent  eventful  war,  a marked  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
cabinet  at  length  rendered  the  refignation  of  one  or  other 
of  thefe  ftatefmen  unavoidable.  Accordingly  Lord  Thur- 
low  delivered  up  the  great  feal,  in  a manner,  and  in  terms, 
that  affedled  his  royal  mailer  very  forcibly.  Doubtlefs 
his  Majefty  could  not  but  recolledl,  at  that  moment,  the 
fervices  which  the  ex-chancellor  had  rendered  him  in  that 
awful  feafon  when  he  was,  as  it  were,  fhut  out  from  Ibcie- 
ty,  and  oppreffed  with  the  molt  fevere  of  human  maladies  1 

From  that  time,  Lord  T.  has  contented  himfelf  with 
enjoying  the  otium  cum  dignitate , in  his  retirement  at  Dul- 
wich. But  though  he  has  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the 
prefent  miniftry,  he  has  not  petulantly  joined  the  phalanx 
of  oppolition.  His  mind  is  fuperior  to  party  connexion, 
which,  at  the  bell,  is  but  a mean  kind  of  bondage.  While 
in  office,  he  preferred  an  independent  fpirit,  and  was 
always  ready  to  exprefs  his  diffatisfa&ion  at  the  meafures 
of  his  collegues  in  power  *,  and  now  that  he  has  no  (hare 
in  the  government,  he  is  equally  free  in  reproving  or  com- 
mending either  minifters  or  their  opponents. 
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His  great  chat;aCteri{lics  are  lleadinefs,  uniformity,  and 
inflexibility,  which  often  proceed  to  a length  that,  in  others, 
would  be  termed  obftinacy.  No  man  can  {hake  him  from 
his  purpofe,  when  his  opinion  is  once  fixed.  With  this 
fpirit  of  determination,  is  however,  united  a powerful 
principle  of  integrity.  In  all  the  lituations  which  he  has 
filled,  he  has  conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  that  no 
enemy  can  find  an  occaflon  to  fallen  any  fufpicion  upon 
him.  Though  a ftranger  to  gentlenefs  of  voice  or  manner, 
he  poflefles  a large  and  very  liberal  mind.  In  the  difpofal 
of  preferments,  his  chief  regard  ever  was  to  merit ; and 
he  has  been  often  known  to  refill  the  influence  of  his  mi- 
nifterial  aflocitates,  in  order  to  bring  in  thofe  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  be  better  qualified  for  the  vacant  offices. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  he  poflefles  great  powers  j and 
though  devoid  of  the  more  winning  graces  which  Heal 
their  way  to  the  heart,  he  carries  home  conviction  to  it, 
by  a feleCt  arrangement  of  words,  a dignity  of  utterance, 
a clofe  and  logical  mode  of  argument,  and  a lingular  ex-, 
preflivenefs  of  countenance. 

With  fuch  qualifications,  and  fuch  virtues,  not  to  pofiefs 
fome  failings  would  be  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity. Thofe  of  his  lordfhip  arife  entirely  from  a defeCt 
in  his  early  education,  and  from  the  peculiar  call  of  his 
mind.  Juvenile  habits  and  indifcretions  are  rarely  fo  alter- 
ed in  more  advanced  life,  as  not  to  leave  fome  tinCture  of 
their  influence,  unlefs  in  very  flexible  difpolitions  alone. 

Lord  Thurlow’s  character  is  replete  with  integrity  and 
liberality  ; and  therefore  a few  imperfections  may  the  more 
r^afonably  be  excufed*.  Coarfe  language,  at  times,  is  laid 

to 

* One  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  prefent  day,  perhaps,  dipped  his 
pen  in  thega//  of  party  prejudice,  when  he  drew  the  following  character 
of  his  lordihip  under  the  name  of  Novius. 

“ Minas  pofl'umus  contemnere  vocemque  fulminean  Thrafonlci  iftius 
Oratoris  t u Ta<;  Kuavsa?  iTrupKaroi;,  cujus  vulticulum,  uti  Noviorum 

illius  minoris,  ferre  pofle  le  negat  Quadruplatorum  genus  cm.ne  et  Sub- 
icriptorum.  Quid  enim  ? truculentus  Temper  incedit,  teterque,  et  terri- 
I'jlis  af^u.  De  fupercilio  autem  ifto  quid  dicendum  eft  ? annon  reipub- 
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to  efcape  him  *,  and  fome  facetious  barrifters  have  pretend- 
td  to  obferve  an  oath  quivering  on  his  lips,  while  fitting 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; but  the  unmannerly  ftranger  has  never 
been  allowed  to  efcape,  though  his  unwilling  retention  was, 
doubtlefs,  a painful  emotion. 

His  lordfhip  was  never  married,  blit  he  has  feveral  na- 
tural children. 

Although  he  rents  a houfe,  and  maintains  a regular 
v eftablifhment,  in  St.  James’s-fquare,  yet  he  never  fleeps  in 
town  ; but  retires  inftantly  from  the  Houfe  of  Peers  to 
his  refidence,  near  Dulwich,  in  Surrey. 


THE  MARQUIS  CORNWALLIS. 

THE  fubjeft  of  this  memoir  has  a£led  with  fuccefs  in 
the  charatter  of  a ftatefman  as  well  as  a foldier.  Like  the 

Roman 

licze  illud  quafi  pignus  quoddam  videtur?  annon  fenatus  illo,  tanquam 
Atlantecoelum,  innititur  ? 

“ Ferunt  profefto  Novium  in  ‘ fumma  feritate  efle  verfutiflimum,  prom- 
tumque  ingenio  ultra  Barbarum.”  Quod  fi  demferis  illi  aut  s-^porma. 
quantain  Btutofuit,  aut  irixpoTtna. vere  Menippeam  aut  tfpoe-wTra  a-xvOporxra 
propriam  et  fuam,  facile  eidem  juris  nodos  legumque  aenigmat?.  ad  folven- 
dum  pcrmifcris. 

“ Fervido  quodam  et  petulanti  genere  dicendi  utitur,  eodemque,  nec 
valde  nitenti,  nec  plane  horrido.  Solutos  irridentium  cachinnos  itacQm- 
movet,  ut  lepores  ejus,  fcurriles  et  prorfus  veteratorios  diceres.  Omnia 
joquitur  \'erborum  fane  bonorum  cnrfu  quodarri  inicitato,  itemque  voce 
qua  ne  fubfellia  quidem  ipfa  defiderant  pleniorem  et  grandirem.  In  ad- 
Yerfariisautem  lacerandis  itacaufidicorum  figuras  jacuiatur,  itacallidaetma- 
litiofa  juris  interpretatione  utitur,  itafurere  et  bacchari  folet,  ut  rte pe  mi-, 
itre  tain  alias  res  agere  optimates,  ut  fie  pene  infano  inter  difertos  locus. 

“ Fuit  ei,  perinad  atque  aliis,  fortuna  pro  virtutibus.  Didicit  autein  a 
JVIuciano,  fatis  clarum  erte  apud  timentem,  quifquis  timeatur.  Corpora 
ipfe  ingens,  animi  immodicus,  verbis  magnificus,  et  fpecie  inanium  inagis 
duam  fapientia  validus,  ftudia  ad  fe  Optimatium  illexit,  eamque  adeptus 
ell  aiuTtoritatem,  qu.se  homini  novo  pro  facundia  efl'e  port'et.  Scilicet,  quse 
bohis  Titio,  Seioque  turpirtima  forent,  Novium  noftrum  maxime  decent, 
fiquidem  e lubfellis  elapfus  de  Tribunali  nunci  pronuntiet,  et  ex  Praecone 
aionum  faclus  fit  inrtitor  eloquentiag  fenatorix.  Quam  igitur  in  civitate 
gratiam  dicendi  facultate  Q_  Varius  conftcutus  ert,  vaftus  homo  atque 
fcedus,  eandem  Novius  intelligit,  ilia  ipfa  facultate,  quamcunque  habet,  fe- 
tfl'e  in  Senatu  confecutuni 

" ■■■  — “ Ellum,  eor.jidens,  catus  : 

Cum  faciem  videas,  videtur  efie  quantivis  preti : 

Trirtis  feveritas  inert  in  voltu,  atque  in  verbis  tides. ” 

“ Of  that  orator,  wild  carries  menace  and  terror  in  his  brow,  we  think 
the  eloquence  Thrafonic,  and  defpife  itsloudert  thunders  ; whole  afpe<rt, 
hke  the  younger  Novius,  repels  all  underlings  and  petitioners,”  &c.  W. 
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Roman  confuls  of  old,  he  has  received  and  difpatched  am- 
bafiadors ; he  has  declared  war,  and  granted  peace.  He 
fought  for  the  prefervation  of  an  empire  in  America  j he 
retained  and  enlarged  the  Britiih  dominions  in  Alia  ; and 
in  Europe,  he  has  humbled  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and,  by  his  energy  and  humane  policy,  has  crulhed  a civil 
war  in  the  bud. 

Marquis  Cornwallis,  whofe  family  is  vefy  ancient  and 
honourable,  was  born  December  3 1 ft,  1738,  and  feems  to 
have  been  intended  from  his  cradle  for  the  army.  He 
accordingly  entered  into  the  fervice  at  a very  early  age ; 
and  we  find  him  in  1758,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  and 
at  a period  when  promotions  were  lefs  rapid  than  at  pre-> 
fent,  a Captain  in  Colonel  Craufurd’s  light  infantry,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Broome . Three  years  after  this,  he  ac- 
companied the  Marquis  of  Granby  to  the  continent,  in  the 
honourable  and  confidential  capacity  of  one  of  his  Aids-de - 
camp , and  was  of  courfe  attendant  on  the  perfon  of  that 
gallant  nobleman  during  the  campaign.  It  was  thus,  in 
the  fields  of  Germany,  and  under  the  mod  fkilful  and 
celebrated  generals  of  the  day,  that  Lord  Broome  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  himfelf  to 
command  others,  by  firfi:  learning  to  obey. 

In  1761,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  foot;  and  we  then  find 
him  difcharging  his  civil  as  well  military  duties,  by  fitting 
as  a reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Rye. 

Ou  the  death  ofhis  father,  who  was  the  fifth  peer  of  his 
family,  in  1762,  he  of  courfe  vacated  his  feat  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  appeared  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  1765,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  ; and  about  the  lame 
time,  was  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  Aid-de-camp 
to  his  prefent  Majefty,  which  was  tantamount  to  a promo- 
tion in  the  ar  my. 

His  fpirit,  however,  was  manly  and  independent.  The 
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favours  of  the  crown  did  not  make  him  forget  the  duties  of 
the  peerage;  for  he  voted  frequently  againft  the  minifter, 
andfometimes  adopted  what  is  called  th  t popular  fide  of  the 
queftion ; in  particular,  when  the  memorable  bill  for  fe- 
curing  the  legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  was  iutroduced  into  the  upper  houfe,  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  one  of  the  five  who  refufed  their  confent. 
This  feeble,  but  refpeftable  oppofition,  was  headed  by  the 
venerable  Earl  Camden*.  He  alfo,  on  another  remarka- 
ble occafion,  entered  his  proteft  againft  the  queftion  to  vote 
away  privilege  in  matters  of  libel. 

Luckily  for  the  nation,  his  political  did  not  interfere  with 
his  military  career;  for,  in  1766,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  thirty-third  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  ft  ill 
holds ; and  two  years  afterwards,  married  Mils  Jemima 
Tulikens  Jones,  daughter  of  James  Jones,  Efq.  whofe  fin- 
gular  fucceflion  to  a large  fortune  is  related  at  large  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  facetious  Tate  Wilkinfon.  With  this  lady, 
who  brought  him  two  children  (a  fon  and  a daughter),  he 
' enjoyed  every  felicity  the  connubial  ftate  is  capable 
of  yielding,  until  he  was  called  on  to  embark  with  his  regi- 
ment for  America.  On  this  occafion,  Lady  Cornwallis, 
inconfolable  at  the  idea  of  parting  from  him,  after  urging 
every  plea  that  affection  could  fuggeft,  applied  to  his  uncle, 
then  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  at  her  requeft,  pro- 
cured the  king*s  leave  of  abfence.  But,  notwithftanding  • 
all  the  fondnefs  of  the  hufoand,  duty  prevailed  over  affeftion, 
and  a nice  fenfe  of  honour  urged  her  dearly-beloved  lord  to 
forfake  her.  The  feparation  was,  however,  too  much  for 
her  weak  nerves  to  bear  ; (he  literally  fell  a prey  to  love, 
funk  beneath  the  weight  of  her  grief,  and  died  ; thus  afford- 
ing a moft  fingular  and  romantic  inftance  of  conjugal  af- 
fection ! 

Shortly 

* Lord  Mansfield  rallied  his  Lordfhip  on  this  occafion,  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  his  afiociates.  “ Poor  Camden  !”  faid  the  Chief  Jultice, 

14  Could  you  only  get  four  boys  to  fupport  you  !” 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  we  find  his  lordfliip 
ferving  under  Sir  William  Howe,  with  the  rank  of  Major- 
general,  and  a&ing  as  an  able  and  indefatigable  partifan. 
Having  landed,  in  November,  1786,  on  the  Jerfey  fhore, 
at  the  head  of  a detached  corps,  and  found  Fort  Lee  evacu- 
ated, he  inftantly  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  took 
poffefiion  of  the  province.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
he  repaired  to  New  York,  with  a view  to  embark  for  Great 
Britain  ; but  having  received  advice  of  the  difaftrous  affair 
of  Trentown,  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  afoldier, 
he  deferred  his  voyage,  and  returned  to  the  Jerfeys. 

His  lordfhip’s  firft  enterprize  in  1777,  was  an  attempt 
to  furprize  an  American  poft  in  his  neighbourhood,  in 
which  he  in  part  fucceeded.  Soon  after  this,  he  received 
orders  from  General  Howe  to  abandon  the  Jerfeys,  and  in 
July  he  embarked  with  the  Englifh  Commander-in-chief  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Chefapeak. 

This  was  not  a conteft  in  which  large  armies  contended 
with  each  other,  and  in  which  the  fate  of  a battle  was  to 
decide  the  lot  of  an  empire.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  what 
the  French  term  a petite  guerre ; a war  of  pofts  and  of  fkir- 
mifhes,  of  night  marches  and  furprifes,  in  which  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fword  cut  off  thoufands,  without  putting  a pe- 
riod to  hoftilities.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expeCt  any 
very  fplendid  achievements  on  fo  narrow  a field  of  enter- 
prize, when  it  is  recollected  that  both  armies  would  have 
fcarcely  conftituted  an  advanced  guard  to  a continental  ge- 
neral, in  the  conflicts  we  have  fo  recently  witneffed. 

In  feveral  of  the  fubfequent  events,  his  lordfhip  took  a 
very  aCtive  part.  He  commanded  a confidcrable  body  of 
troops  at  the  paffage  of  the  Brandy-wine,  and  after  driving 
the  enemy  before  him,  entered  and  took  poffefiion  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  24th  of  September,  1777.  This  was  then 
confidered  a very  important  acquifition : but  it  was  foon 
difcovered,  that  a country  might  be  over-run  without  be- 
ing 
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jng  fubjugated,  and  that  the  pofTeffion  even  of  a province, 
does  not  always  depend  on  fecuring  the  capital. 

From  that  period  until  1779,  when  he  embarked  as  a 
lieutenant-general  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  liege  of 
Charleflown,  he  feems  to  have  had  few  opportunities  of  fig- 
nalizing  himfelf.  On  the  furrender  of  the  place  the  com- 
mand of  South  Carolina,  with  about  4000  troops,  devolved 
upon  him.  On  hearing  this,  General  Gates,  who  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  famous  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his 
army  at  Saratoga,  took  poll  near  Camden,  where  he  had 
collected  about  3,600  men.  Lord  Cornwallis,  inftead  of 
being  daunted  at  this  event,  advanced  with  an  inferior  force ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  O&ober,  a fevere  action 
took  place,  which  was  foondecided  by  the  fpiritof  the  Bri- 
tilh  troops,  who,  after  a fmart  fire,  had  recaurfe  to  their  bay- 
onet; and  the  Americans  having  at  length  given  way,  were 
purfaed  nearly  twenty  miles.  Seven  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
greater  part  of  the  baggage,  and  a thoufand  prifoners,  con- 
ftituted  the  trophies  of  this  day. 

Early  in  1781,  General  Arnold,  who  had  now  relinquifh- 
ed  both  the  caufe  and  the  fervice  of  his  native  country,  had 
landed  in  the  Chefapeak,  where  he  did  confiderable  mifchief 
to  his  former  alTociates.  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  hearing  of 
this,  determined  to  effedt  a junction  with  him,  in  order  to 
overwhelm  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  fince  fo  much  cele- 
brated for  his  patriotifm  and  fufrerings  during  the  French 
revolution,  as  commander- in-chief  of  the  national  guards. 

Accordingly,  having  difpatched  the  gallant  Colonel  (now 
the  patriot  General)  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry,  and  Colo- 
nel Simeoe  having  been  fent  forward  by  Arnold,  with  the 
Queen’s  rangers,  they  took  poffeilion  of  the  fords  on  the 
Nottoway  and  the  MeherFin,  the  only  rivers  that  interven- 
ed ; and  a junction  accordingly  took  place  between  the  two 
armies,  at  Peterfburgh,  on  the  20th  of  May.  Immediately 
after  this,  the  Britifh  army  croffed  James- river*  at  Wefto- 

ver. 
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ver,  in  purfuti  of  the  French  commander,  who  by  this  time 
had  decamped  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  and 
retired  towards  the  back  country  with  fuch  celerity,  that  it 
was  impoilible  to  overtake  him. 

In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  appre- 
henfive  for  the  fafety  of  New- York,  blamed  Lord  Corn- 
wallis for  penetrating  fo  far}  and  a coolnefs  from  this  mo- 
ment feems  to  have  taken  place,  which  ended  in  a fubfequent 
difpute  and  appeal  to  the  public.  No  fooner  were  the  dis- 
patches received,  however,  than  his  lordftiip,  knowing  that 
obedience  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  a foldier,  abandoned 
Portfmouth,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  York  and  Glou- 
cefter.  x 

General  Wafhington,  on  learning  this,  was  defirous  to 
{trike  a blow,  that  might  pollibly  put  a period  to  the  war, 
and  he  had  actually  formed  the  daring  projeft  of  capturing 
the  brave  Earl  and  all  his  forces.  Rochambeau,  the  French 
commander,  entered  with  great  Spirit  into  thefcheme;  and 
it  unluckily  proved  but  too  fuccefsful.  The  combined  ar- 
mies of  France  and  America  accordingly  patted  through 
Philadelphia,  and  at  length  arrived,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  fight  of  York-Town,  at  which  the  Britilh  troops 
ftill  remained  pofted,  in  confequence  of  difpatches  from  the 
commander-in-chief,  promifing  immediate  relief.  Lord 
Cornwallis  on  this  withdrew  his  forces  within  the  place,  ini 
full  confidence  of  holding  out,  until  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
mifed  fuccours.  The  works  thus  abandoned  by  him,  were 
occupied  next  day  by  the  confederates,  and  the  town  regu- 
larly invefted. 

The  Englifh  commander  beiug  now  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  furrendering  or  attempting  to  efcape,  of 
courfe  preferred  the  latter,  and  a&ually  convinced  the  idea 
of  crofting  the  river,  furprifing  Brigadier  Choife,  who  was 
pofted  on  the  othqr  fide,  mounting  his  own  infantry  on  the 
cavalry  of  the  vanquished,  and  thus  ejfe&ing  a retreat, 
whjch  would  have  been  infinitely  more  glorious  than  any 
victory. 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  the  light  infantry,  See.  were 
a&ually  embarked  in  boats,  and  tranfpprted  to  the  Gloucef- 
ter  fhores,  in  the  courfe  of  the  night;  but  a violent  ftorm 
having  arifen,  the  troops  were  driven  much  lower  than  was 
intended,  and  prevented,  during  a confiderable  time,  from 
returning.  In  this  diftrefsful  lituation,  and  deftitute  even 

of 
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of  ammunition,  his  lordfhip,  unwilling  to  expofe  the  re- 
mains of  his  gallant  army  to  an  aflault,  confented,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  to  capitulate;  and  the  terms  were,  on 
the  whole,  not  unfavourable. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  repofe  himfelf  after  the  fatigues  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  that  can  pofiibly  enfue 
from  thefweets  of  private  friendship  and  public  efteem. 

During  the  political  contefts  that  took  place  in  1782,  and 
1783,  his  lordfhip  was  for  a time  deprived  of  his  place  as 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed Several  years  before  ; but  in  the  year  1784  it  was  reftored 
to  him.  The  calm  that  enfued  after  the  peace,  prevented 
his  talents  from  being  called  into  a£tion  for  Some  years ; but 
the  affairs  of  India  no  Sooner  began  to  afi'ume  a critical  af- 
pecf,  than  a man  was  looked  for,  who  united  in  his  own 
perfon  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  king,  the  miniftry, 
and  the  people.  Cornwallis  was  accordingly  pitched  upon, 
and  immediately  appointed  to  the  high,  honourable,  and 
important  Situation  of  Governor-general  of  Bengal. 

No  fooner  did  he  arrive  there,  than  a war  took  place  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  fon  of  the  famous  Hyder,  who,  from  hum- 
ble beginnings,  attained  great  power,  acquired  extenfive 
territories,  and  organized  an  immenfe  army.  The  conduct 
of  hoftilities  was  at  firft  intruded  to  the  Madras  govern- 
ment; but  little  or  no  progrefs  being  made,  the  Governor- 
general  left  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  to  the  fcene  of  a&ion, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  December,  1790.  Hav- 
ing inftantly  affumed  the  command  of  the  grand  army,  he 
proceeded  to  Vellore,  and  Seemed  to  meditate  an  attack  on 
the  Myfore  country,  by  the  Baramaha!  Valley.  The  ful- 
taun,  unacquainted  with  European  tadiies,  was  deceived  bv 
this  motion  ; for  the  Englifti  foon  after  made  a rapid  march 
to  the  Muglu  Pafs,  through  which  they  penetrated  with  lit- 
tle or  no  oppofition. 

Within  a few  miles  of  Bangalore,  Tippoo’s  army  at 
length  displayed  itfelf  on  the  heights,  in  excellent  order ; 
and  it  foon  appeared  that  his  fubje&s,  as  if  in  love  with  def- 
potifm,  were  attached  both  to  his  perfon  and  government. 
Notwithftanding  this,  Bangalore  was  immediately  invefted, 
and  the  pettab,  or  town,  ftormed  and  taken  on  the  very  next 
day.  The  reduction  of  the  fort  itfelf  followed  foon  after. 

The  army  having  been  joined  by  the  Nizam,  and  a re- 
inforcement of  5000  men.  under  Colonel  Oldham,  Lord 
Cornwallis  determined  to  march  againft  Seringapatam,  the 
, capital 
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capital  of  Tippoo  ; and  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  army  ar- 
rived within  fight  of  a place,  the  capture  of  which  was  ex- 
pe£led  to  put  a period  to  its  toils,  and  reward  all  its  labours. 
As  the  fultaun  had  polled  thither  a few  days  before,  and  oc- 
cupied an  advantageous  camp,  it  was  determined  to  carry 
it,  if  poffible,  by  furprife ; but  this  fcheme  proved  abor- 
tive, from  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were,  never- 
thelefs,  obliged  to  abandon  their  pofition. 

It  was  impoflible,  however,  at  this  period,  to  attempt 
the  fiege  of  fo  formidable  a place  as  Seringapatam  ; for,  in 
addition  to  a variety  ©f  other  caufes,  there  was  an  abfolute 
deficiency  in  the  article  of  provifions. 

Having  therefore  fent  notice  to  General  Abercrombie, 
who  was  marching  to  his  aflidance,  to  return,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief dedroyed  his  battering  train,  and  retreated 
to  Bangalore,  being  joined  on  his  march  thither  by  30,000 
Mahrattas. 

Early,  however,  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  Britifii  army 
retraced  its  deps,  and  appeared  once  more  before  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Myfore,  where  it  found  Tippoo  again  drongly 
entrenched.  He  was,  however,  attacked,  and  obliged,  as 
before,  to  retreat.  The  Bombay  army  forming  a junction 
foon  after,  regular  approaches  were  made,  redoubts  were 
railed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  fome  unlucky  events,  in  ref- 
pe6t  to  which  his  lordfhip  was  entirely  blamelefs,  the  ful- 
taun, after  being  dripped  of  his  capital,  and  bereaved  of 
his  power,  would  have  laid  prodrate  at  his  feet. 

He,  however,  was  obliged  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  the 
Englilh  commander  chofe  to  didlate.  He  confented  to  cede 
part  of  his  dominions,  paid  a large  fum  of  money,  under- 
took to  furnilh  a dill  more  confiderable  portion  of  treafure, 
within  a limited  period,  See.  and  entruded  two  of  his  fons 
to  the  care  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  whom  they  were  to 
remain  as  hodages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty: 
and  here  it  is  but  judice  to  a prince,  whom  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  ilyle  a barbarian , to  obferve,  that  he  fulfilled 
every  article  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  punctuality. 

This  important  war  being  now  ended,  highly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Britifh  arms,  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  Eng- 
land, without  being  enriched  by  a pod,  in  which  avarice 
and  rapacity  could  eafily  have  realifed  a princely  fortune — 
but  he  neither  exacted  a jaghirei torn  the  conquered  fove- 
reign,  nor  increafed  his  own  income,  by  venality  or  extor- 
tion. 
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Honours  and  employments,  both  fo  well  earhed,  awaited 
him  at  borne.  He  had  before  been  inverted  with  the  infig - 
nia  of  the  Garter;  he  was  now  ( 1792)  created  a Marquis, 
admitted  a member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  addition  to 
his  other  appointments,  was  nominated  to  the  lucrative  of- 
fice of  Mafter- general  of  the  Ordnance. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  bofom  of  domeftic  happinefs, 
the  marquis  feemed  to  promife  to  himfelf  a life  of  eafe  and 
quiet  in  his  native  country.  Such,  however,  was  not  his 
dertiny.  Ireland  was  diforganized,  and  the  Englifh  power 
there  fhcok  to  its  very  centre.  It  was  even  doubtful  how 
long  it  would  appertain  to  Great  Britain  ; for  it  was  menac- 
ed by  infurre&ion  within,  and  invafionfrom  without.  One 
of  thefe  events  had  actually  taken  place,  and  the  other  foon 
followed. 

In  this  critical  ftate  of  affairs,  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  nation,  were  once  more  turned  towards  him,  and 
he  was  inverted  with  the  Viceregal  powers,  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  both  kingdoms.  His  adminiftration  has  been 
fhort;  but  it  has  been  fuccefsrul.  The  infurgents  have 
been  beaten,  the  difaffe&ed  have  been  difarmed,  and  an  in- 
vading enemy  has  been  taken  captive.  But  his  adminiftra- 
tion has  been  accompanied  by  merits  of  another,  and  of  a 
better  kind  ; for  military  defpctifm  has  ceafed,  the  fyftem  of 
plunder  and  free  quarters  has  been  checked,  and  the  tor- 
ture, the  rack,  the  whip,  the  fcourge,  and  the  halter,  abo- 
lirtted,  as  inftruments  not  within  the  pale  of  legitimate  go- 
vernment ! 


Dr.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

THE  names  of  Galilee  and  of  Prieftley,  excite  a multi- 
tude of  melancholy  ideas !— Late  pofterity  will*  however, 
do  them  jurtice;  and  although  too  late  to  be  heard  by  the 
injured  individuals*  will  re&ify  the  miftaken  opinions  of 
their  contemporaries.  It  will  be  fcarcely  believed,  indeed, 
that  within  a few  years  of  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century,  an  iiluftrious  philofopher  fhould  have  been  driven 
from  his  native  country  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  political 
opinions  ; and  that  a brutal  mob  fhould  have  been  allowed, 
in  the  name  of  “ Church  and  King,”  to  have  deftroyed 
his  dwelling,  threatened  his  perfon,  and  rendered  his  life 
unfate,  in  the  land  which  gave  him  birth  1 
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Dr.  Jofeph  Prieftley  was  born  March  13,  1733,  at 
Birfttdl-field-head,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  This  part 
of  the  country,  for  a long  feries  of  years,  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures,  and  the  Prieftleys  were  one 
of  the  firft  families  engaged  in  the  broad-cloth  trade.  The 
DoCtor,  while  only  leven  years  of  age,  was  taken  into 
the  houfe  of  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  and  was  brought  up 
by  her  hufband,  who  having  no  child  of  his  own,  adopted, 
and  appears  to  have  transferred  that  aiTeCtion  to  him, 
which  nature  had  intended  for  his  own  offspring. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Keighley,  after  whom  young  Prieftley  was, 
moft  probably,  named,  was  a remarkable  character.  He 
had  been  once,  like  St.  Paul,  a great  perfecutor,  and  like 
him  too  became  a convert.  So  violent  was  he  again  ft  the 
diffenters,  that  he  was  accuftomed  to  find  out  their  meet- 
ings, which,  during  the  times  of  perfecution,  began  about 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  ended  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Happening  once  to  difeover  their  place  of  wor- 
fliip,  he  determined  10  fecrete  himfelf  in  a convenient 
place,  in  order  to  develope  their  heterodoxical  tenets,  ex- 
pofe  their  herefies,  deteCf  their  plots,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  event, 
however,  was  far  different  from  what  might  have  been 
cxpeCted  from  a man  feemingly  led  aftray  by  blind  preju- 
dices i for  after  attending  to  their  rites,  inftead  of  deli- 
vering the  minifter  up  to  punifnment,  he  took  him  home 
to  his  houfe,  and  fupported  him  there,  until  liberty  was 
opened  to  the  fcCt. 

Under  this  fingular  perfon,  Jofeph  Prieftley  was  brought 
up,  and  foon  difeovered  an  amazing  attachment  to  learn- 
ing. At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  furprifed  all  who  faw  him, 
in  confequence  of  his  early  proficiency.  At  that  time,  lie 
• read,  or  rather  devoured,  Bunyan’s  works  j and  it  was 
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then  thought  that  he  would  become  one  of  the  firff  Calviln-- 
iflical  teachers  of  his  day.  But  as  the  Pi  ieftleys  were  then 
in  a fiourifning  ffate,  and  acquired  a certain  degree  of 
opulence  and  confederation  by  trade,  they  were  inclined  to 
bring  him  up  to  bufinefs.  He,  however,  was  at  laft  fent 
to  the  academy  at  Daventry,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Afh- 
worth,  with  an  intention  of  being  bred  to  the  diffenting 
miniftry,  and  his  uncle  dying,  his  aunt  paid  the  expences 
of  his  education. 

But  while  the  zealots  for  Calvinifm  were  looking  for- 
ward with  complacency  to  the  time  when  their  apoffle  was 
to  commence  his  pious  labours,  a change  took  place,  from 
convi&ion  in  his  religious  tenets  ; for  at  this  period  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  fome  Arian  and  Baxterian  minifters, 
whofe  arguments  appeared  to  be  ftronger  than  thofe  with 
whom  he  had  heretofore  been  accuflomed  to  affociate. 

When  about  twenty  ,years  of  age,  he  fettled,  for  a little 
time,  wfith  a congregation  at  Needham  in  Suffolk;  but  as 
the  opinions  of  the  teacher  did  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
his  flock,  and  he  was  too  honeff  to  conceal  his  fentiments, 
he  was  foon  deferted.  fn  this  fituation,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  Namptwich  in  Chefhire  ; although  thofe  w'ho 
wifhed  for  his  moral  and  fpiritual  affiftance,  were  notable 
to  promife  him  more  than  30I.  per  annum.  In  order  to  eke 
out  this  fcanty  income,  he  acted  as  a fchoolmaffer ; and 
happening  to  attract  the  notice  of  men  capable  of  appreci- 
ating his  umrth,  he  foon  acquired  celebrity. 

At  this  time,  there  exifted  a college  at  Warrington,  in 
which  the  Tons  of  many  refpe£lable  diffenters  were  brought 
up,  and  where  alfo  a great  number  of  young  men  were 
qualified  for  the  miniftry.  Thither  Mr.  Prieftley  was  in- 
vited, and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  that  inftitution,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  its  reputation. 
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As  it  was  now  a proper  time  for  him  to  fettle  in  life,  and 
the  me?.ns  of  maintaining  a family  prefented  itfelf,  he  de- 
termined to  marry  ; ahd  was  accordingly  united  to  Mifs 
Wilkinfon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wiikinfon,  ofBriflol. 

But  the  period  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  a great 
^evolution  was  to  take  place  in  this  once  celebrated  and 
flouriffiing  feminarv.  The  principal  fupporters  of  the  aca- 
demy, and  thofe  who  had  been  moft  liberal  in  their  fub- 
fcriptions,  being  cut  off  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  not 
being  fuceeeded  by  men  equally  warm  in  their  zeal,  a fpeedy 
diffolution  was  threatened. 

At  this  time,  the  Dodtor  received  3n  invitation  to  pre- 
fide  over  a flouriffiing  and  opulent  congregation  at  Leeds, 
and  wasadvifed  by  his  friends  to  remove  thither. 

After  fome  years  refidence  there.  Lord  Shelburne,  now 
Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the 
education  of  his  eldeft  fon,  Lord  VVycomb,  and  he  conti- 
nued in  that  capacity  during  feven  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  retired  with  an  annuity  of  1 50I.  per  annum . 
had  he  remained  ten  years,  the  fum  would  have  amounted 
to  250I.  ; and  fourteen  year’s  attendance,  would  have 
raifed  it  to  300I.  according  to  previous  agreement. 

Soon  after  this,  he  had  an  invitation  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  continued  until  his  place  of  refidence,  and  the 
meeting-houfe  in  which  he  officiated,  were  both  burnt  to 
the  ground  ! 

A little  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe,  Dr.  Prieftley 
fuceeeded  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Price,  in  the  diffienting 
meeting  at  Hackney  ; but  his  fituation  being  rendered  par- 
ticularly unpleafant,  and  evert  unfafe^  on  account  of  the 
times,  he  purchafed  an  eftate  in  America,  and  removed 
thither  in  1 794. 
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Since  his  arrival  in  America,  he  has  experienced  many 
didinguifhed  a&s  of  favour  and  civility , but  thefe  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  fevere  afilidtions,  for  he  has  buried  a 
wife  and  a fon. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Prieftley  are  fc  numerous,  that 
a bare  analyfis  of  them  would  fill  a volume  of  itfelf.  Hif- 
tory,  Divinity,  Education,  Politics,  Philofophy,  Meta- 
phyllcs — all  thefe,  at  different  times,  have  been  the  fubjcdt 
of  his  lucubrations.  But  it  is  as  an  experimental  philo- 
fopher,  that  his  name  and  his  works  will  be  handed  down 
to  pofterity.  His  chemical  labours  do  honour  to  the  nation 
that  produced  and  exiled  him.  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  a knowledge  of  the  element  in  which  we  ex  iff;  and, 
alas  ! at  the  very  moment  he  had  extended  the  empire  of 
fcience,  and  analyfed  the  properties  of  air,  he  was,  in  a 
manner,  interdicted  that  of  his  native  country,  and  forced 
to  breath  the  atmofphereof  another  hemifphere  l 


MISS  HANNAH  MORE. 

THE  controverfy  refpedling  the  intellectual  talents  of 
women,  as  compared  with  thofe  of  men,  is  nearly  brought 
to  an  iffue,  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  fair  fex.  The 
prefent  age  has  produced  a mod  brilliant  condellation  of 
female  worthies,  who  have  not  only  difplayed  eminent 
powers  in  works  of  fancy,  but  have  greatly  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  higher  branches  of  literary  compofition. 
Our  own  country  has  the  honour  of  enrolling  among  its 
literary  ornaments  many  females,  to  whom  the  interefts 
of  poetry,  morality,  and  the  fciences,  are  greatly  indebt- 
ed. 
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ed.  Amoftg  illuftrious  living  ladies  may,  with  juftice,  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Barbauld,  Kobinfon,  Cowley, 
Smith,  Radcl'.ffe,  Piozzi,  Seward,  Lee,  Hays,  Inchbald, 
Cappe,  PI  umpire*,  Trimmer,  Yearfiey,  Williams, 
D’Arblay,  Bennet,  Lin  wood,  Cofway,  Kauffman,  and 
Siddons.  The  female  who  is  the  fubje&  of  the  prefent 
notice  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  by  feveral  ele- 
gant, ingenious  and  ufeful  publications.  A few  particu- 
lars refpedting  her,  therefore,  will  not  only  be  amufing  to 
tliofe  who  have  read  her  works,  but  will  alfo  be  inftru&ive, 
to  youngs  perfons  in  the  way  of  example. 

Mifs  Hannah  More  is  the  eldeft  of  three  maiden  fitters, 
who  were  the  daughters  of  a poor  but  very  worthy  peafant 
at  Hanham,  a village  near  Brittol. 

Hannah , notwithttanaing  the  domeftic  drudgery  v,7hich 
neceffarily  fell  to  her  Jot,  improved  her  mind  during  the 
few  leifure  hours  file  could  fpare  in  reading.  It  may  be 
well  fuppofed  that  her  ficck  of  books  was  but  frnall.  The 
firtt  which  fell  in  her  way  was  the  Famela  of  Pvichardfon, 
the  humble  fource  of  an  innumerable  offspring  : happy  it 
would  have  been  for  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  literature, 
had  the  progeny  been  but  as  innocent  as  the  parent. 

The  literary  attainments,  fobriety,  modetty,  and  in- 
duttry  of  Hannah  More , were  fpoken  of  with  general  refpedt 
in  her  native  place,  and  at  length  raifed  her,  through  the 
patronage  of  fome  refpe&able  per  fens  there,  to  the  ufeful 
and  comparatively  important  ttation  of  the  village  fchool- 
mittrefs.  Her  genius  ttruggled  above  all  the  obttacles  of 
that  lowly  condition,  and  file  acquired  fuch  a degree  of 
knowledge,  as  to  enable  her,  with  her  fitters,  to  enlarge 
the  fchool,  and  to  undertake  the  education  of  young  per- 
fons 


* The  able  tranflator  of  Kotzebue’*  “ Natural  Sob.’’ 
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fons  above  the  fituation  of  thofe  to  whofe  improvement 
their  attention  had  hitherto  been  directed.  So  great,  at 
length,  was  their  reputation,  that  feveral  ladies  of  fortune 
and  difeernment  prevailed  upon  them  to  remove  to  Briftol, 
about  the  year  1765,  where  they  opened  a boarding- 
fchool  in  Park-ftreet.  This  feminary,  in  a fhort  time,  be- 
came the  moft  refpedtable  of  its  kind  in  the  Weft  of  En- 
gland; and  many  females  of  rank  received  their  education 
in  it. 

Among  others,  who  had  the  advantage  of  profiting  by 
the  inftrudtion  ofMifs  More  and  her  fillers,  was  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Robinfon,  well  known  for  her  various  elegant 
publications  in  profe  and  verfe. 

Mifs  More  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  for  a next- 
door  neighbour  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stonshoufe  ; who  per- 
ceiving her  merits,  diftinguifhed  her  by  his  friendfhip^ 
which  he  manifefted  by  his  inftrudlions  and  his  recommen- 
dation. Both  of  thefe  were  of  the  mod  effential  fervice 
to  her  interefts  in  the  line  of  her  profefiion  ; and  alfo  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  literary  tafte.  Thedodcor  was  a man  of 
extenfive  acquaintance,  general  knowledge,  and  elegant 
manners.  He  condefcended  to  examine  the  occafional  ef- 
fufions  of  her  pen,  and  alfo  to  corredt  them,  and  through 
his  hands  all  her  early  efforts  paffed  to  the  prefs.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  entitled  “ The  Search  after  Happinefs,  a 
Poem,”  which  was  printed  at  Briftol,  under  the  dodtor  s 
eye;  and  on  its  publication  in  London  was fo  favourably 
received,  as  to  encourage  the  author  to  further  exertions 
of  her  powers.  She  next  publifhed  “ Sir  Eldred  of  the 
Bower,  and  the  Bleeding  Rock  ; a legendary  Tale which 
ftyle  of  writing  was  become  fafhionable,  through  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Dr.  Goldfmith’s  fweet  ftory  of  Edwin  and  Ange*. 
liaa. 
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Mifs  More  now  turned  her  attention  to  dramatic  poetry, 
-and  produced  a tragedy  entitled  Fat al  Falsehood  ; 
which  was  tolerably  well  received  ; but  not  To  much  as  her 
Percy,  a tragedy,  which  met  with  univerfal  applaufe. 
She  alfo  wrote  another  tragedy,  called  the  Inflexible 
Captive  ; which  fell  fhortof  her  other  dramatic  pieces. 
The  fuccefs  (he  met  with  in  this  way,  was  owing,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  immediate  and  commanding  patron- 
age of  Garrick,  who  entered  warmly  into  her  interefts, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Stonehoufe,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate^. 

She  afterwards  printed  a fmall  volume  of  <c  Effays  for 
Young  Ladies,”  in  which  fhe  has  recommended  to  them  a 
variety  of  ingenious  and  excellent  obfervations  upon  the 
molt  important  fubje&s,  exprefled  in  elegant  language.  In 
1782,  fhe  publifhed  a work,  perhaps  the  mod:  popular  of 
al!  her  pieces,  entitled  “ Sacred  Dramas ; to  which  is  ad- 
ded, Senfibility,  a poetical  Epiftle.”  In  this  volume,  fhe 
has  dramatized,  in  a very  natural  and  feeling  manner, 
feme  of  the  moft  affe&ing  and  inftru&ive  narratives  in  the 
facred  hiftory.  Many  of  thefe  had  been  j>revioufly  per- 
formed 

* The  do&or  was  one  of  the  moft  eorredt  and  elegant  preachers  in 
the  kingdom.  When  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  took  occafion  to 
profit,  by  his  acquaintance  with  Garrick,  to  procure  from  him  feme 
valuable  inftru&ions  in  elocution.  Being  once  engaged  to  read  prayers, 
and  to  pleach  at  a church  in  the  city,  he  prevailed  upon  Garrick  to  go 
with  him.  After  the  fervice,  the  Britilh  Rofcius  alked  the  doctor  what 
particular  bufinefs  he  had  to  do  when  the  duty  was  over  ; None,” 
faid  the  other  : J thought  you  had,  (faid  Garrick),  on  feeing  you  enter 

“ -the  reading-de/k  in  fiuch  a hurry.”—' ‘f  Nothing  (added  he)  can  be 
“ more  indecent,  than  to  fee  a clergyman  fet  about  facred  bufinefs  as  if 
**  he  were  atradefman,  and  to  go  into  the  church  as  if  he  wanted  to  gfrt 
“ out  of  it  as  foon  as  poflible.’’ 

He  next  afked  the  doeftor,  “ What  books  he  had  in  the  defk  before 
w him  ? — « Only  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book.” — “ Only  the  Bible  and 
“ Prayer-book,”  replied  the  Player  •,  <'•  why  you  tolled  them  backwards 

* and  forwards,  and  turned  the  leaves  as  carelefsly  as  if  they  were  thole 

♦ ‘of  a day-book  and  ledger.” 

The  do&or  was  wife  enough  to  fee  the  force  of  thefe  obfervations,  and 
;n  future  he  avoided  the  faults  they  were  defigned  to  reprove. 
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formed  by  her  pupils ; and  had  given  fo  much  fatisfaSion 
to  thofe  who  had  feen  the  performances  or  read  the  pieces, 
as  to  occafion  numerous  folicitations  that  they  might  be 
printed.  The  voice  of  the  public  accorded  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  private  friendfhip,  and  thefe  dramas  have  not 
only  gone  through  feveral  large  editions,  but,  we  believe, 
they  have  been,  and  are  now  frequently  performed  in  ref- 
pe&able  boarding-fchools. 

Her  next  production  was  in  a different  fly  le  of  com  po- 
rtion ; it  was  entitled  “ Bas  Bleu,  with  the  Tale  of  Fio- 
rio,”  1785.  This  poem  is  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Fontaine,  and  hits  off  the  prevailing  follies  with  great 
fmartnefs  and  tafte.  , The  foundation  of  it  was  the  Blue 
Stocking  club,  inflituted  by  Mrs.  Montague. 

In  1 788,  appeared  a fmall  volume,  called  “ Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great which  attracted  an- uncom- 
mon degree  of  curiofity.  As  it  was  anonymous,  fome 
conjectured  it  to  be  the  performance  of  one  perfon,  and 
fome  of  another.  * The  prefent  Bifliop  of  London,  Mr. 
Wiiberfcrce,  and  many  others,  were  reputed  to  be  its  au- 
thors ; but  at  length  it  was  difeovered  to  have  iffued  from 
the  pen  of  Mifs  More.  In  this  work  fhe  attacked,  with 
great  fpirit,  the  encreafing  licentioufnefs  of  high  life. 

In  the  period  between  thefe  two  publications  Mifs 
More  and  her  fifiers  had  refigned  their  fchool,  in  favour 
of  Mifs  Mills,  and  retired  to  a neat  cottage,  which  they 
had  purchased  with  the  fruits  of  their  joint  induflry,  at  the 
foot  of  Mendip  hills. 

Here  they  inhituted  a funday-fehool,  which  has  greatly 
encreafed,  and  been  abundantly  bletfed  under  their  pious 
and  judicious  management. 

In  1791,  our  author  pubiiined,  without  her  name,  a 
iifeful  and  popular  little  volume,  entitled  “ An  Eftimate 
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of  the  Religion  of  the  Fafliionable  World”  This  well- 
timed  performance  expofes  flrongly  that  lifelefs  profeflion 
of  Chriftianity  which  is  the  general  chara&eriftic  of  the 
higher  orders  of  fociety.  She  has  herein  the  honour  of 
having  preceded  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  fome  other  eminent 
perfons,  in  pleading  for  the  neceffity  of  a found  religious 
faith,  in  order  to  an  acceptable  courfe  of  moral  prac- 
tice. 

About  this  time  a fociety  was  formed,  whofe  objeCfc  was 
the  inftru&ion  of  the  Poor  in  morality  and  religion.  The 
plan  adopted  was,  to  print  ftriking,  amufing,  and  inftruc- 
tive  tra&s,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  common  perfons, 
and  coming  eafily  within  their  ability  to  purchafe.  On 
this  ground  the  Cheap  Repository  was  eftabli filed,  by 
which  many  thoufands  of  moll  ufeful  pieces  have 
been  circulated  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of 
this  kingdom.  In  this  benevolent  defign  Mifs  More  was 
one  of  the  firfl:  concerned,  and  towards  the  fuccefs  of  it 
ihe  has  been  particularly  afiifting  by  her  excellent  contri- 
butions. Among  other  ufeful  traCts  of  her  writing  we  (ball 
only  mention  “ ‘The  Shepherd,  of  SaJiJbury  Plain”  a little 
performance  which  perfons  of  a refined  tafte  may  read 
with  pleafure  and  profit.  She  alfo  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract the  progrefs  of  thofe  political  principles  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  made  fo  fafhionable;  and  printed 
fome  fmall  traCts,  particularly  one  entitled  “ Village  Poli- 
tics,” in  the  way  of  dialogue,  which  obtained  a wide  ex- 
tent of  circulation. 

Mifs  More  has  the  credit  of  having  drawn  Mrs. 
Yearfley,  the  celebrated  poetical  milk-woman,  from  her 
cbfcurity  into  public  notice  and  favour.  When'  file  had 
difeovered  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  fi  e immediately 
began  to  exert  her  benevolence,  and  by  her  unwearied 

aiTiduity 
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afliduity  procured  a liberal  fubfcription  to  the  poems  of  this 
child  of  nature.  She  alfo  drew  up  an  interefting  account 
of  the  milk-woman  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Montague;  which 
letter,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  fubfcription,  was  publilhed 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day.  By  the 
attentions  of  Mifs  M.  a fum  was  raifed  fufficient  to  place 
the  objefit  of  them  in  actuation  more  fuitable  to  her  genius. 
But  we  are  forry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  a difagreement 
almoft  immediately  followed  the  publication  of  the  poems 
in  queftion,  between  the  author  and  her  patronefs;  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  latter’s  taking  the 
management  of  the  fubfcription-money  into  the  hands  of 
herfclt  and  fome  felect  friends.  The  motive  with  which 
this  was  done  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mifs  More  and 
her  friends,  as  it  was  no  other  than  a defire  to  provide 
permanently  for  Mrs.  Yearfley  and  her  young  family. — 
She,  however,  had  a different  opinion,  and  thought  it  was 
unjuff  in  them  to  withhold  from  her  the  management  of 
her  own  property.  She  went  further,  and  endeavoured  to 
reprefent  her  bed  friendas  adtuated  by  unworthier  fentiments, 
the  word  of  which  was  that  of  envy.  Some  attacks  w'ere, 
in  confequence,  made  upon  Mifs  More  in  different  publi- 
cations; but,  confcious  of  the  purity  of  her  own  views, 
fhe  palled  over  thofe  invidious  attempts  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  againft  her  in  filence- 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  in  that  neighbourhood 
alfo  attracted  Mifs  More’s  curiofity  and  benevolence  about 
that  time.  A drange  female,  of  elegant  figure  and  man- 
ners, had  been  feen,  for  fome  confiderable  time,  hovering 
about  the  fields  near  French-hay,  and  Hanham,  of  w’hom 
no  particulars  could  be  known.  She  thankfully  received 
any  humble  food  that  was  prefented  to  her  by  the  peafants  ; 
t>ut  always  took  up  her  night’s  lodging  under  a hay-flack. 

Various 
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Various  attempts  were  made  to  gain  from  her  the  place  of 
her  birth,  but  in  vain.  It  was  evident  that  fhe  was  a foreign- 
er, and  ftrange  furmifes  were  naturally  formed,  reflecting 
her  country  and  connexions.  Mifs  Mores  humanity  was 
roufed  upon  this  interefting  oecafion ; and  chiefly  by  her 
means  the  fair  ftranger  found  a comfortable  afvlum  in  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  Henderfon,  at  the  Eilhponds,  father  of  the 
celebrated,  but  eccentric,  John  Henderfon,  of  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford. 

Our  benevolent  author  wrote  an  account  or  the  ((  Maid 
of  the  Hay-ftack,”  which  was  primed  in  melt  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  period. 

Mifs  More  has  long  been  honoured  with  the  particular 
friendfhip  of  fonts  of  the  moft  diflinguifned  perfenages  in 
the  kingdom.  She  fpends  feme  months  hi  the  vear  at  the 
Duke  of  Beau  fort’s  feat  in  Glouccilerfh  re.  She  is  ai'o 
greatly  efteemed  bv  thsBifhop  of  London,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  other  perfons  eminentfor  literature  and  piety. 

In  the  village  where  fhe  refides,  with  her  fillers,  a great 
and  pleafing  reformation  has  been  accomphihed  by  their 
means.  Every  Sunday  evening  the  children  of  the  fit  n day- 
fchools,  under  their  immediate  patronage*  are  afiembled  in 
the  fchool-room,  together  with  the  farmers’  fervants,  and 
fuch  other  grown  perfons  as  chufe  to  attend.  In  this  little 
congregation  prayers  are  offered  up,  a plain  difeourfe  read, 
and  hymns  fung.  Pertinent  queftiens  are  propofed  to  the 
adult  part  of  the  auditory,  on  the  pinin  truths  of  Chriftia- 
niry;  and  the  whole  of  this  pleafing  fervice  is  concluded 
vyith  a cheerful  hymn  of  praife  to  the  God  of  all  thefe  mer- 
ges. 

N.  S. 

MR.  ALDERMAN 
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MR.  ALDERMAN  BOYDELL, 

In  a volume  containing  the  bigography  of  the  eminent 
arfiirs  of  this  country,  claims  a peculiar  and  pre-eminent 
diltindtion ; for  though  the  produ&ions  of  his  own  burin 
cannot  be  claffed  with  thofe  of  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  practical  part  of  their  profeflion,  he  has 
rendered  more  real  fervice  to  the  Englifh  fchool  than  the 
whole  mafs  of  cur  Englifh  nobility,  and  may  very  fairly 
be  denominated  the  father  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain. 

Ke  wa$  born  on  the  19th  of  January,  1719,  at  Dorring- 
ton,  in  Shropfhire,  of  which  place  his  grand-father  was 
vicar*.  His  father,  who  was  a land-furveyor,  intended 
his  fon  for  his  own  profefiion  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  one 
of  thofe  little  accidents  which  determine  the  path  that  men 
are  de (lined  to  walk,  he  had  waded  that  life,  which  has  been 
fo  honourable  to  himfelf  and  beneficial  to  his  country,  in 
meafuring  and  valuing  the  acres  of  Shropfhire  fquires,  and 
the  manors  of  Welfh  baronets.  Fortunately  for  himfelf, 
and  the  arts,  a trifling  incident  gave  a different  direction  to 
his  mind,  and  led  him  to  aim  at  the  delineation  of  feenes 
more  pi&urefque  than  the  ground-plans  of  houfes,  bound- 
dariesof  fields,  or  windings  of  obfeure  roads. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  chance  threw  in  his  way 
“ Baddeley’s  Views  of  different  Country  Seats amongft 
them  was  one  of  Hawarden  Cattle,  Flintfnire,  which  being 
the  feat  of  Sir  John  Gtynn,  by  whom  he  was  then  employed 
in  his  profefllonal  capacity,  and  in  the  parifh  of  which  his 
father  was  an  inhabitant,  naturally  attracted  his  attention. 

An 

* He  wac  afterwards  vicar  of  Afnbourne,  and  reftor  of  Mapleton, 
both  in  Derbyshire. 
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A'n  exa£t  delineation  of  a building  he  had  fo  often  contem- 
plated, afforded  him  pleafure,  and  excited  an  aftonifhment 
eafier  to  conceive  than  deferibe.  Confidering  it  as  an  en- 
graving, and  naturally  refledting  that  from  the  fame  copper 
might  be  taken  an  almoft  indefinite  number  cf  impreflions, 
he  determined  to  quit  the  pen  and  take  up  the  graver,  as 
an  infirument  which  would  enable  him  to  diffeminate  what- 
ever work  he  could  produce,  in  fo  much  wider  a circle. 
This  refolution  was  no  focner  made,  than  it  was  put  in  ex- 
ecution ; for  with  that  fpirit  and  perfeverance  which  he  has 
manifefled  in  every  fucceeding  feene  of  his  life^  he,  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  walked  up  to  the  metropolis,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  bound  himfelf  apprentice 
for  feven  years  to  Mr.  Toms,  the  engraver  of  the  print 
which  had  fo  forcibly  attra&ed  his  attention. 

Thefe,  and  accidents  equally  trifling,  fometimes  attraS 
men  of  ffrong  minds  into  the  path  that  leads  dire  A to  fame 3 
and  have  been  generally  confidered  as  proving  that  they 
were  born  with  fome  peculiar  genius  for  fome  peculiar 
fludy  ; though  after  all,  genius  is,  perhaps,  little  more  than 
what  a great  moralifl  has  defined  it — “ A mind  with  firm g 
powers,  accidentally  dire  died  to  fome  particular  objedi  ; for  k 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  a man  who  can  run  a given  dis- 
tance in  a fhort  time  with  his  face  to  the  eaff,  could  not  do 
the  fame  thing  if  he  turned  Ids  face  to  the  weft,”  Be  this 
as  it  may : — It  is  recorded  of  Cowley,  that  by  reading  Spen- 
fer’s  Faerie  Queen,  lie  became  a poet.  Pope  fays  of  hiin- 
felf,  that  while  yet  a boy  he  acquired  his  firfi:  tafte  for 
poefy  by  the  perufal  of  Sandys’s  Ovid  and  Ogilby’s  Virgil; 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  had  the  firfi  fondnefs  for  his  art  excited 
by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon’s  treatife  on  Painting;  and, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell  was  in- 
duced 
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Sliced  to  lef>rn  the  art  of  engraving  by  the  eoarfe  print 
of  a eoarfe  artifl,  reprefenting  a mifhapcn  Gothic 
cattle. 

His  conduff  during  his  apprenticettfip,  was  eminently 
Ruinous ; eager  to  attain  all  pottible  knowledge  of  an  art 
on  which  his  mind  was  bent,  and  of  every  thing  that  would 
be  ufeful  to  him,  and  impelled  by  an  induftry  that  feems 
inherent  in  bis  nature,*  whenever  he  could,  he  attended  the 
academy  in  St.  Martin’s-lune  topcrfedf  himfelfin  drawing; 
his  leifure  hours  in  the  evening  were  devoted  to  the  ttudy 
of  perfpedli've,  and  learning  French  without  the  aid  of  a 
matter; — to  improve  himfelfin  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  he  had  thus  acquired,  he  regularly  attended  at  the 
French  cbapek  After  very  tteadily  pur fifing  his  bufincfs 
for  fix  years,  finding  himfelf  a better  artitt  than  his  teacher, 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Toms  the  laft  year  of  his  apprentice- 
fliip,  and  became  hits  own  matter  ; and  the  firtt  ufe  lie 
made  of  his  freedom  was  to  return  into  his  own  country, 
where  he  married  a very  deferving  young  perfon  to  whom 
be  had  an  early  attachment,  and  with  whom  he  lived  many 
rears  in  great  felicity.  During  his  ttay  he  made  many 
drawings  of  different  romantic  fpots,  and  remarkable  builcf- 
ings,  in  Derbyshire  and  W ales,  f which  he  afterwards  en- 
graved: but  his  firtt  publication  made  its  appearance  id 
l745»  immediately  after  he  was  out  of  his  time,  and  W2's 
entitled  the  Bridge-hook ; it  confided  of  fix  fmail-fized 

fa-nd-fca'pesy 

* How  finking  a contra  fi  does  his  conduct  form  to  that  of  Chatelaine, 
who  was  at  the  fame  period  employed  by  Mr.  Toms,  and  in  the  fame 
workthop  etched  and  engraved  at  one  fhiliing  an  hour;  bat  who,  with  alt 
I;is  tafie  and  talents,  and  he  had  much  of  both,  was  fo  difhpated  and  idle, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  f rfi  half-hour  he  frequently  demanded  his 
fixpence,  and  retired  to  a neighbouring  alehoufe  to  expend  it. 

X Among  thefewere  a view  of  the  ftraits  in  Doveda-e,  Matlock  baths, 
Cromford,  Bee  fion-ca  file,  Chcfier-cafile,  Conway  cafile,  and  Denbigh 
caUle. 
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land-fcapes,  defigned  and  engraved  by  himfelf,  and  fold  a£ 
a (hilling.  With  this  the  public  were  pleafed,  and  the 
fide  of  it  encouraged  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  vi- 
gour in  his  future  works.  The  paper  and  printing  would 
now  coft  more  than  the  fumthe  book  was  at  that  time  fold 
for. 

The  arts  were  then  at  a very  low  ebb  : inferior  prints, 
from  poor  originals,  were  almoft  the  only  works  which  our 
Englifh  artifts  were  thought  capable  of  performing,  nor 
were  they  (with  the  exception  of  the  inimitable  Hogarth, 
and  two  or  three  more),  in  general,  qualified  for  much 
better  things.  The  few  people  who  had  a tafte  for  higher 
art,  gratified  themfelves  by  the  purchafe  of  Flemifh  and 
Italian  pi&ures,  or  French  prints  ; for  which,  even  at  that 
period,  the  empire  was  drained  of  very  large  fums  of  mo- 
ney. This,  to  a young  man,  who  felt  that  his  own  interefl 
was  hurt,  and  the  nation  difhonoured,  and  who  was  con- 
feious  that,  with  proper  encouragement,  better  things  might 
be  done,  muft  have  been  a mortifying  profpe<5h  But 
though  he  might  lament  that  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  ran 
fo  much  againfl:  his  own  and  his  country’s  intereft,  his 
powers  did  not  then  enable  him  to  turn  the  current ; he, 
therefore,  for  the  prefent,  followed  it,  and  defigned  and 
engraved  many  views  of  places  in  and  about  London  ; 
which  were  generally  publifhed  at  the  low  price  of  one  fhil- 
iing  each.  Befides  thefe,  he  copied  many  prints  from  Van- 
develde,  Brooking,  Berghem,  Oflade,  Caftiglione,  Salvator 
Rofa,  &c.  F 

The  facility  with  which  he  drew,  etched,  and  managed 

the 

Even  at  this  period,  he  was  fo  much  alive  to  fame,  that  after  having 
patt  feveral  months  in  copying  an  hiitorical  picture  of  Coriolanus,  by 
Sebaftian  Concha,  he  fo  much  difliked  his  own  engraving,  that  he  cut  the 
plate  to  pieces. 
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the  dry  needle,  enabled  him  to  complete  a great  number  of 
prints;  and  with  a view  of  fhewing  the  improvement  of 
the  art  fince  the  time  of  their  publication,  the  alderman 
lately  colle&ed  the  whole  into  one  port  folio,  and  publifh- 
ed  it  at  five  guineas*.  In  his  introdu&ion  to  this  work,  he 
fairly  remarks : 

“ That  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  it  may  be  an  objedl 
of  fome  curiofity,  as  it  was  from  the  profits  of  thefe  prints 
that  the  engraver  of  them  was  firfl:  enabled  to  hold  out  en- 
couragement to  young  artifis  in  this  line,  and  thereby,  he 
flatters  himfelf,  has  fomewhat  contributed  to  bring  the  art 
of  engraving  in  England  to  fuch  a ftate  of  fuperiority.  It 
may  like  wife  be  added,  that  this  is  the  firfl  bock  that  ever 
made  a Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Few  men  have  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  feeing,  in  a fingle  life-time,  fuch  a rapid  improve- 
ment ; and  the  publiilier  will  be  gratified,  if  in  the  future 
hifiory  of  the  art,  his  very  extenfive  undertakings  (hall  be 
thought  to  have  contributed  to  it.  When  thefmallnefs  of 
this  work  is  compared  with  what  has  followed,  he  hopes  it 
will  imprefs  all  young  artifis  with  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
already  held  cut  to  them — that  induftry,  patience,  andperfe- 
verartce,  united  to  talents,  are  certain  to  furmmint  all  difficul- 
ties” 

To  return  from  the  alderman’s  precepts,  to  his  publicati- 
ons. Finding  that  the  taile  for  prints  encreafed,  and  that 

fums 

* The  number  of  thefe  prints,  which  were  drawn  and  engraved  at  a 
time  when  the  artift  had  much  other  bufinefs  to  attend  to,  dil'played  un- 
common induftry;  and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  exe- 
cuted, evince  talents,  that  practice,  and  his  conftitutional  perfeverance, 
would  have  rendered  highly  refpedtable.  The  man  who  could  engrave 
fuch  a print  as  the  Medea  and  Jafon,  from  Salvator  Rofa — if  he  had  not 
become  the  fir  ft  in  his  profeftion— muft  have  been  in  the  very  fir  ft  line. 
The  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  Wrexham-church,  feveral  views  in  Derby- 
fnire,  &c.  and  a very  correct  and  fpirited  copy  from  Hogarth’s  enraged 
mufician,  are  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mrs.  Nicol,  of  Pall-aiall. 
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fums  larger  and  larger  were  annually  drawn  out  of  this 
Country  by  French  artifts,  he  fought  for  an  Englifh  engra- 
ver who  could  equal,  if  not  excel  them — and  in  Woollet  he 
found  one.  The  temple  of  Apollo  from  Cfaude,  and  two 
premium  pictures  by  the  Smiths  of  Cldchefter,  were  a- 
mong  the  firft  that  he  engraved  ; but  the  Niobe,  and  the 
Phj£ton,from  Wiifon,  which  were  published  by  fubfcription 
at  5s.  each,  were  the  two  great  pillars  on  which  Woollet’s 
well-earned  reputation  was  built.  For  the  firft  of  them, 
the  alderman  agreed  to  give  the  engraver  fifty  guineas*; 
and  when  it  was  completed  he  paid  him  a hundred.  The 
fecond,  the  artift  agreed  to  paint  for  fifty  guineas,  and  the 
alderman  paid  him  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Proof-prints 
were  not,  at  that  time,  confidered  as  having  any  particular 
value;  the  few  that  were  taken  off  to  examine  the  pregrefs 
of  the  plate,  were  delivered  to  fuch  fubferibers  as  wifhed  to 
have  them,  at  the  fame  price  as  the  common  impreffions. 
Several  of  thefe  have  been  fince  bought  in  public  au&ions, 
at  ten  pounds  each.  At  Mr.  Hiliiard’s  fide,  one  of  them 
fol.l  for  eleven  guineas. 

The  number  of  fine— of  inimitably  fine  prints  which 
have  been  fince  that  time  engraved  in  this  country,  have, 
indifputably,  fixed  the  Englifh  fchool  about  every  other  in 
Europe  ; and  been  a very  important  article  in  the  com- 
merce of  this  nation,  by  altering  the  balance  imrr.enfely  in 
our  favour. 

The  alderman  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  prints,  he  has 

Y alfo 

* The  itnmenfe  difference  between  the  prices  paid  to  a?*tifls  »5s»and 
ibcn,Vi  almoft  incredible  : — the  Meflrs.  Boydells,  in  their  advertisement 
to  the  print  of  Major  Pearfon,  aflert,  that  painting  the  picture,  engraving 
the  print,  and  every  incidental  expence,  coft  them  the  immenfe  fum  of 
five  thouland  pounds. 
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alfo  done  more  towards  eftablifhing  an  Englifh  fchoor  of 
hiftorical  painting  than  any  other  man  : it  is  hardly  ntcef- 
fury  to  fay,  we  allude  to  the  Shakfpeare  gallery  ; an  under- 
taking of  a magnitude  that  was  never  before  attempted, 
and  conduced  in  a manrfer  that  mud  aftonifli  every  nation 
in  Europe.  \1fith  that  enthufiaftic  ardour  which  he  feels 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  he  has  pi  efented  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  federal  very  valuable  pic- 
tures; which  are  placed  in  the  council  chamber,  at  Guild- 
hall. Some  of  them  are  calculated  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  thofe  heroes  who  have  done  honor  to  the  Britifh 
name;  J and  others,  to  liiiprefs  on  the  minds  of  the  rifing 
generation  the  fentimfcnts  of  virtue,  induftry,  and  prudence, 
in  feveral  very  well-imagined  allegorical  reprefentations, 
painted  by  Mr.  Rigaud,  Smirke,  Weftall,  dec.  Such  is  the 
flight  memorial  of  his  condu£f,  as  an  anift  and  protedtor 
of  the  arts.  On  his  eondu&  as  a citizen,  it  is  not  necefE^ 
ry  for  this  page  to  record  any  eulogium.  In  the  different 
offices  cf  alderman,  fheriff,  and  firfl!  magiftrate  of  the  city 
of  London,  he  has  adled  in  a manner  that  will  be  remem- 
bered, and  by  many  remembered  gratefully  ;* — for  though 
inflexibly  juft,  he  was  ever  merciful ; and  when  hu&ands 
came  before  him,  with  complaints  of  their  wives  ; mafters, 
of  their  fervants  or  apprentices;  fathers  of  their  children  ; 
he  invariably,  and  often  fuccefsfully,  tried  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other*  and  accommodate  their  differen- 
ces. 

To  the  duties  of  his  office  he  has  ever  been  peculiarly 
attentive  ; and  very  often,  when  it  was  not  in  his  rotation, 
fupplied  the  place  of  a brother  alderman.  This,  confrder- 

ing 

J The  half  length  of  Lord  Heatlifield,  is,  perhaps,  the  fined  portrait 
that  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  ever  painted. 
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ing  the  great  attention  neceflTary  to  his  own  bufinefs,  is  no 
flight  trouble  ; but  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  it  from  hav- 
ing generally  arranged  his  bufinefs,  fo  as  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  duties  of  the  occafion.  In  this,  his  character  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle  ; 
of  whom  George  II.  once  faid,  that  he  lojl  an  hour  every 
morning,  and  was  running  after  it  all  the  reft  of  the 
day. 

Of  the  alderman’s  ftmplicity  of  manners,  integrity  of 
mind,  and  private  worth,  much  might  be  faid — but  he  lives 
--and  may  his  life  and  health  be  prolonged,  and  continue 
*0  be  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ufeful  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 


MR.  GEORGE  DYER. 

THE  fubjedf  of  this  memoir  is  defcended  from  reputable 
parents-,  very  early  in  life,  he,  himfelf,  was  fent  to  Chrift’s 
hofpital,  a moft  excellent  inftitution,  which  has  furnifbed 
the  univerfities  with  admirable  fcholars,  the  church  with  ma- 
ny learned  divines,  the  navy  with  able  officers  ; and  what, 
in  a commercial  nation  like  this,  is  no  fma’l  praife,  the  ex- 
change, with  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful  merchants. 

The  youthful  ftudent  difcovered  an  aftonifhing  attach- 
ment to  books;  and  what,  in  fuch  an  inftitution,  is  no  tri- 
fling diftin&ion,  a6tually  got  to  the  top  of  the  fchool  fooner 
than  ever  was  known  before  his  time.J  This  rare  inftance 
of  affiduity,  was  accompanied  by  a pallion,  which  butfeldcm 

Y 2 attends 

X Tt  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve,  that  his  matters  were  the  Rev. 
Peter  Whollev  and  Rev.  James  Penn,  both  known  to  the  world,  as  litera- 
ry men. 
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attends  on  induftry — a ftrongpropenfity  for  poetry.  Pope, 
fpeaking  of  himfelf,  fays  : 


“ As  yet  a child,  nor  yet  a fool  to  fame, 

I lifp’d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.” 

This  feems  to  have  been  alfo  the  cafe  of  George  Dyer, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  while  the  one  wooed  the 
mufes  in  his  vernacular  tongue  only,  the  other  had  likewife 
recourfe  to  a foreign  idiom,  and  addreffed  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne,  in  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
their  native  language.  Thisclaffical  tafte,  particularly  hiy 
ardent  attachment  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  at 
length  procured  him  a patron  in  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Afkew, 
a phyfician  of  great  fortune,  and  confiderable  influence ; 
diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  and  his 
valuable  colle&ion  of  books  and  MSS.  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage. Pleafed  with  the  early  proficiency,  and  congenial 
difpofition  of  the  young  man,  he  took  an  interefl:  in  his 
iLidies,  and  purfuits ; and  prefaging  that  he  would  difiin- 
guifh  himfelf  at  fome  future  period,  promifed  that  he 
fhould  fee  him  amply  provided  for.  But,  alas!  fuch  is  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  that  this  worthy  man  was  cut 
off  fcon  after ; and  that,  too,  at  a time,  when  his  pupil  only 
beheld  the  bloffoms,  and  had  not  yet  realized  the  fruits  of 
expefilation. 

Notwithflanding  this  fevere  lofs,  he  repaired  to  Cam- 
bridge; and,  in  confequence  of  the  connexion  above  al- 
luded to,  chofe  Emanuel  college,  where  his  friend  had  been 
educated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  a confide- 
rablc  time  previous  to  this  epoch,  Mr.  Dyer  acquired  fome- 
what  of  a gloomy  call:  of  mind,  and  connected  himfelf 

with 
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with  many  of  the  fc&aries.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
daffies  were  no  longer  fuch  favourites  as  before  ; modern  re- 
ligionifts  were  recurred  to,  in  preference  to  heathen  poets ; 
and  even  the  ruling  paffion  was  fufpended  : for  the  mufes 
and  methodifmdo  not  aflort  well  together! 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  Hay  at  Emanuel  college, 
Oeorge  led  a retired  life ; frequenting  only  the  company 
offome  few  men  who  happened  to  think  like  hirafelf.  His 
religious  propenfities  do  not  feem,  however,  to  have  alto- 
gether relaxed  his  ardour  for  ftudy,  as  his  application  was 
ffill  confpicuous : though  his  mind  revolted  at  the  tram- 
mals  of  collegiate  difeipline.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  his  favourite  purfuits  are  recolle£ted  ; for 
men  of  fervid  imaginations  are  unwilling  to  fubje£t  them- 
felves  to  the  rigors  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool ; and  altho’ 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  difdained  not  to  become  the 
pupil  of  Euclid,  yet  but  few  poets  or  religionifts  have 
evinced  a turn  for  mathematics.  Indeed,  fuch  an  averfion 
is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for:  this  fublime  fcience  is 
founded  on  demon  ft  rat  ion , and  it  is  not  on  fuch  a bafis,  that 
either  the  fancy  of  the  one,  or  the  fuperftition  of  the 
other,  can  poffibly  be  ere&ed. 

Mr.  D’s.  ftudies  were  accordingly  confined  to  Metaphy- 
fics,  Theology,  and  the  Claffics.  Some  time  before  he 
had  taken  his  degree,  his  mind  began  to  range  abroad,  and 
to  fpeculate  freely,  relative  to  fyftematic  chriftianity,  and 
abfirafib  enquiries  concerning  firfi:  truths.  If  this  propenfi- 
ty  be  not  unfortunate,  it  is,  at  lead,  unprofitable ; more 
efpecially  to  a young  man  like  the  prefent,  all  of  whofe 
hopes  in  life  originated  either  from  his  college  or  the 
church.  The  confequence  was,  that  after  a fit  of  melan- 
choly, the  flern  di&ates  of  principle  got  the  better  of  all 
jnterefted  views,  and  the  theologian  (for  fuch  he  had  now 

become) 
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church. 

All  golden  dreams  of  preferment  being  thus  blafkd  in 
the  very  outfet,  by  the  breath  of  confcientious  fcruples, 
Mr.  D.  naturally  turned  his  mind  towards  a lituation,  for 
■which  he  feems  to  have  been  admirably  adapted,  both  by 
the  excellence  of  his  education,  and  the  placidnefs  of  his 
manners.  Inftru&ed  himfelf,  he,  accordingly,  determined 
to  inftrudl:  others,  and  for  fome  time  aflirted  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Grimwood,  who  then  kept  a very  refpedtable  academy  at 
Dedham,  in  EfTqx,  from  which  he  has  lately  retired. 

But  he  at  length  determined  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  an  open  avowal  of  his  ditTent  from  the 
ertablifhed  church.  While  at  the  univerfity,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  a very  extraordinary  man,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Robinfon,  the  apoftleof  theBaptifts,  with  whom  he 
for  fome  time  refided ; at  this  period,  he  preached  occafi- 
onally  in. his  meeting-boufe,  which  almoth  faced  Emanuel 
college — he  alfo  appeared  frequently  in  the  pulpits  of 
others  of  the  diffenting  clergy,  both  at  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  &c. 

After  fignalifing  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  fome  time, 
without  any  particular  adherence  to  creeds  or  fyftems,  Mr. 
D.  at  length  determined  to  put  a period  to  his  million. 

Having  repaired  to  Cambridge,  he  was  encouraged  to 
undertake  a work  on  the  fubfeription  to  the  XXXIX  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  England.  Many  of  the  diflenters 
countenanced  the  plan  ; and  there  were  not  wanting  feve- 
ral  even  within  the  walls  of  the  univerfity  who  encouraged 
it,  fuchas  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  w’ho  actually  introduced 
a grace  for  the  removal  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  Mr.  Hammond,  fellow  of  Queen’s,  and 
Mr.  Frend,  fellow  of  Jefus’. 

Having  now  acquirtd  a certain  degree  of  reputation 

from 
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from  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subfcriptions/’  &c. 
he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  His  iirft  occu- 
pation in  the  capital  required  great  memory,  and  forne 
talents ; fehefe  he  pcdeffed,  but  it  was  attended  with  a de_- 
gree  of  drudgery  that  proved  intolerable.  He  accordingly 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  office  of  reporter  of  the  debates  in 
the  Hotife  of  Commons  was  tmfuitable  to  his  difpofition; 
he  therefore  quickly  relinquilhed  it,  and  publidieda  fecond 
edition  of  his  book  on  fubfcription,  great'ly  enlarged  and 
improved.  It  is  a mifcellaneous  compofition,  and  abounds 
with  politics,  theology,  metaphyfics,  criticifms  on  the 
fcriptural  text,  an  examination  of  the  fathers,  &c.  About 
the  fame  time  he  printed  a volume  of  poems. 

Mr.  D.  now  formed  an  extendve  acquaintance  among 
men  of  letters,  and  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  profeflional 
criticifm,  being  at  that  time  employed  in  .writing  for  the 
Reviews;  he  alfo  affided  gentlemen  in  acquiring,  or  re- 
gaining their  knowledge  of  the  claffics. 

itfticuld  be  obferved  here,  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  me- 
tropolis he  threw  cff  his  black  coat,  and  affumed,  in  all 
refpe&s,  a fecular  appearance , except  in  refpefl  to  his  hair, 
which  dill  favoured  of  the  ecclefiadical  tonfure  : he,  how- 
ever, has  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  fee  even  this 
become  fafhionable  ; for,  after  having  been  confined  for 
fome  centuries  to  the  clergy,  it  has  been  recently  adopted 
by  the  beau  mcnde. 

On  his  commg  to  town,  he  found  party  difputes  and  opi- 
nions running  very  high;  but  although  hehimfelf  had  been 
an  orator  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  accudomed  at  times  to 
Ipeak  extempore , yet  he  never  delivered  his  fentiments  in 
any  fociety  of  the  reformers ; for  he  feems  to  have  confi- 
dered  himfelf  in  his  political  noviciate , and  to  have  preftrv- 
.^d  the  referve,  fo  rigoroudy  enjoined  to  the  difciples  of  the 
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Samian  fage.  But  although  blent  himfelf,  he  may  have 
been  fa  id  to  have,  literally,  opened  the  mouths  of  others  ; as 
he  wrote  feveral  fongs  for  political  clubs,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote fefiivity,  and  relax  the  brow  of  care  from  the  fatigues 
and  difappointments  of  life. 

Soon  after  the  much-dreaded  66  Rights  of  Man,”  which 
had  nearly  effected  a revolution  in  the  political  world, 
made  its  appearance,  Mr.  Dyer,  pubiifhed  the  fix  ft  edition 
of  <c  The  Complaints  of  the  Poor  People  of  England,’’ 
with  the  motto  of  “ fiat  juftitia.”  This  mud  beconfelfed, 
even  at  that  time,  to  have  been  a bold  pamphlet  ; now-  it 
would  be  intolerable , and  might  fubje£t  publifher,  author, 
and,  perhaps,  printer,  to  the  unfriendly  greetings  of  his 
Majefty’s  Attorney-general ! 

His  next  work  was  a treatife  on  the  <c  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Benevolence,”  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  for- 
mer; it  contains  feme  facts  relative  to  the  ftate-prifoners. 
After  this  followed  his  “ Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Writings, 
ofPvobert  Robinfon,  late  Minifter  of  the  Diflenting  Con- 
gregation, in  St.  Andrew’s  Parifh,  Cambridge.” 

The  next  performance,  of  any  fize,  by  Mr.  Dyer,  ap- 
pears to ' be  “ The  Poet’s  Fate,”  produced  in  1797,  in 
which  he  traces  in  fome  very  good  lines  the  fufferings  and, 
diftreffes  of  the  votaries  of  the  mufes  not  only  in  modern, 
but  alfo 

“ In  ancient  times,  long  ere  poor  Butler  figh’d, 

“ Or  dinnerlefs  the  polifliM  Lovelace  died.” 

This  is  to  be  followed  by  fC  Poetic  Sympathies.” 

He  has  pubiifhed,  befules  thofe  already  enumerated,  a 
Satirical  Prologue  to  the  celebrated  Latin  comedy  of  Igno- 
ramus, in  which  he  does  notfpare  even  lawn  jleeves , when 
3 proper  occaficn  offers  ; and  he  has  lately  undertaken  to 
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print  his  poetical  works,  for  which  there  is  the  promife  of 
a handfome  fubfcription. 

On  the  whole,  George  Dyer  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a 
fingular  chara&er.  In  order  to  furnifh  his  mind  with  fa&s, 
and  gratify  his  eye  with  a pleafing  romantic  fcenery,  he  un- 
der took,  and  actually  accomplifhed,  a tour,  principally, 
if  not  wholly,  on  foot , through  the  moll  interefting  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  No  man  in  this 
country  is  more  converfant  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
cradle  and  the  grave  of  genius — the  free-fchools  and  the 
prifons  of  the  ifland,  moll  of  which  he  has  vifited  in  per- 
fon.  The  prefent  (late  of  his  mind,  in  refpe£t  to  religion, 
we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  ; of  all  the  ancient  fefts, 
however,  he  feems  moll  to  refemble  the  Peripatetics,  who 
placed  the  fummum  bonum , (C  not  in  the  pleafuresof  pafllve 
fenfation,  but  in  the  due  exercife  of  the  moral  and  in- 
telle£tual  faculties.”  Like  them  too,  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  imbibe  or  retail  in(lru£tion  while  he  walked  ; and 
as  this  country  has  not,  like  Athens  of  ojd,  a Peripatcn9 
he  frequently  indulges  in  the  ffcreet,  or  the  public  road. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  obfervable  in  this  gentle- 
man : this  confills  in  the  reje£tion  of  all  titles  from  his 
works  ; for  which,  he  fays,  he  has  hiftory,  philofophy, 
and  even  Chriftianity  on  his  fide.  He  alfo  obferves  very 
fhrewdly  in  one  of  his  publications,  “ that  thofe  artificial 
<e  dillin&ions  which  originated  in  tyranny,  and  are  perpe- 
“ tuated  by  cullom,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  ferious 

evils  that  exifl:  in  fociety.”  A. 
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THIS  gentleman  is  the  only  fon  of  a refpeclable  Italian 
merchant,  who  has  long  refided  in  this  country,  and  who 
is  well  known  and  efleemed  upon  ’Change. 
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The  early  part  of  his  youth  was  patted  at  the  country 
refidence  of  his  father  at  Enfield,  where  he  was  fent  to  a 
neighbouring  fchool.  Here  he  learnt  nothing  but  a little 
imperfect  Latin  ; enough,  however,  to  perceive  that 
there  were  beauties  in  Virgil  and  Horace,  which  his  peda- 
gogue could  not  affift  him  in  difcerning  and  appreciating. 
After  a refidenceof  feveral  years,  the  affe&ionate  care  of 
his  parents  aftifted  him  with  a variety  of  matters  •,  but  as 
he  revolted  againft  the  difeipline  of  elementary  knowledge, 
it  was  refoived  that  he  ihould  be  fent  to  a private  feminary 
in  the  city  of  Arntterdam.  A year  had  fcarcely  patted 
under  his  new  tutor,  when  he  became  the  matter  of  his 
matter.  If  he  had  made  no  progrefs  in  clattical  literature, 
he  had  now,  however,  acquired  a confiderable  knowledge 
of  all  the  modern  languages  ; he  declaimed  paffages  from 
the  plays  of  the  Spanifh  Calderon,  the  Lufiad  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Camoens,  the  Jerufalem  of  .Tatto,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire.  He  formed  a paffion- 
ate  attachment  to  the  higher  clafs  of  French  writers;  he 
Lie  with  all  the  energy  of  tafte,  the  rich  imagination  and 
fedufftve  periods  of  Routteau,  the  pointed  and  brilliant 
di&ion  of  Voltaire,  and  the  concifenefs  and  delicacy  of 
Mentefquieu. 

On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  again  retired  to 
the  country-houfe  of  his  father.  He  now  indulged  more 
extenfively  in  an  uninterrupted  perufal  of  authors  of  tatte. 
He  faw,  with  pleafure,  that  he  was  neither  adapted  by 
nature,  nordettgned  by  his  friends,  for  a commercial  life. 
Having  made  a tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he  returned 
with  a valuable  collection  of  books,  particularly  in  the 
French  language.  He  now  had  a confirmed  tafte  for 
the  literature  of  that  refined  and  volatile  people;  and,  as 
he  has  cbfcrved,  among  them  he  not  only  found  works  of 
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tafte,  not  elfe  where  to  be  met  with,  but  a vnfi:  rcfource  for 
the  Materia  Literaria , which  exiftsin  no  other  nation. 

The  earlieft  performance  avowedly  by  Mr.  D’lfraeli  is 
cc  A Poetical  Epiftle  on  the  Abufe  of  Satire/’  which  was 
written,  we  underfland,  to  gratify  a certain  man  of  let- 
ters, who  was  his  neighbour,  and  who  fmarted  under  the 
fcourge  of  Peter  Pindar.  Asa  firft  produ&ion,  it  exhibit* 
his  poetical  talents  to  confiderable  advantage.  This  e(Tu- 
fion  afterwards  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of  Dr.  Wolcot, 
who  has  not  only  encouraged  his  poetical  efforts,  by  une- 
quivocal marks  of  his  approbation,  but  conferred  on  him 
Hill  more  ufefui  fervices,  by  many  proofs  of  his  friendfhip. 

Fn  1790,  Mr.  D’lfraeli  made  a more  formal  appearance 
h}  public,  by  addreflinga  poem,  entitled  “ A Defence  of 
Poetry,”  to  the  prefent  laureat.  The  whole  edition,  ex- 
cepting the  few  copies  fold,  was  burnt  by  the  author;  un- 
defervedly,  it  feems,  for  the  Monthly  Review  of  March, 
1 791 , gives  it  the  following  chara&er  : — 

“ Mr.  D’lfraeli  is  among  the  few  modern  poets  who  have  attained  their 
“ favour  (the  mufes)  : they  appear,  from  the  teftimony  before  us,  to 
“ have  diftinguiflied  him  from  the  crowd,  and  to  have  allowed  him  a 
t(  plenteous  draught  from  their  fountain  of  infpiration.  He  is  not  with- 
out  a knowledge  of  the  requifites  of  genuine  poetry  : his  versification 
*'  is  elegant,  flowing,  and  harmonious;  nor  can  we  read  this  fpecimen 
4‘  of  his  abilities,  without  perceiving  that  he  has  devoted  his  days  and 
“ his  nights  to  our  immortal  Pope.” 

In  1791,  from  thefe elevations  of  poetry,  our  author 
defcended  into  the  humble,  but,  with  him,  the  agreeable 
and  entertaining  path  of  compilation.  The  firft  volume  of 
his  “ Curiofities  of  Literature”  was  publifhed  anonymouf- 
Iy  ; but  the  fafcination  of  public  favour  induced  him  to 
prefix  his  name  to  the  fecond.  Thefe  compilations  focn 
became  popular,  and  have  been  a fourceof  numerous  .imi- 
tations. 
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fations.  The  volumes  form  a rich  repofttory  of  literary- 
anecdote,  and  contain  many  original  and  well-written  cri- 
ticifms.  The  rapid  fale  of  three  large  editions  is  the  bell 
proof  of  the  public  opinion. 

As  an  original  writer,  he  foon  afterwards  produced  his 
cc  DiflTertation  on  Anecdotes,”  of  which  work  the  Critical 
| Review  for  January,  1794,  obferves,  that 


**  This  Is  an  eccentric,  an  ingenious,  and  philofophical  performance. 
**  The  author,  in  a very  maderly  way,  vindicates  the  detailer  of  anec- 
dotes  from  the  charge  of  being  a literary  trifier,  and  his  remarks  are 
extremely  fenfible  and  entertaining  ; they  are  given  in  a lively  drain  of 
? reafonlng,  and  form  a very  judicious  and  curious  fpeculation.w 


This  was  followed  by  his  (i  ElTay  on  the  Literary  Cha- 
racter.” The  merits  of  this  ingenious  and  original  per- 
formance are  too  generally  known  to  require  any  eulogium 
in  this  place. 

1111796,  he  produced  a volume  of  Mifcellanies ; it  is 
not  fo  original  as  his  two  former  productions,  but  the 
diction,  as  ufual,  is  highly  poliflied,  and  the  anecdotes 
are  uncommon  and  curious. 

His  lafl:  performance  wa?  a philofophical  novel,  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  “ Vaurien.”  1'he  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  work  was  to  fatirize  certain  literary  eccentrici- 
ties and  monftrofities  which  have  lately  been  obtruded  upon 
the  public.  Some  of  the  game  was  doubtlefs  fair  ; a few 
characters  were,  however,  too  much  overftrained  and  ca- 
ricatured to  imprefs  every  reader  with  the  juftice  of  the  at- 
tack. To  exaggerate  is  the  common  failing  of  allfaty- 
nftsand  caricaturifts,  and  Mr.  D’lfraeli  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  exceeded  the  ufual  licence. 

He  is  at  this  time  engagedupon  a work,  which,  from  a 
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publiflied  fpecimen§,  promifes  confiderably  to  exalt  his 
reputation  as  a fine  writer.  It  is  to  confift  of  feveral  ro- 
mances, embellifhed  with  original  poetry. 

Mr.  D’lfraeli  is  unmarried,  and  at  this  time  about  thirty 
years  cf  age.  His  habits  and  connexions  are  as  firi&ly  li- 
terary asthofeof  any refident  of  the  metropolis.  Fewper- 
fons  read  and  write  more  ; fcarcely  any  compofe  with  equal 
rapidity  ; and,  if  clofe  application  do  not  injure  his  health, 
the  execution  of  fome  of  his  literary  defigns  promife  confi- 
derable  future  gratification  to  the  public.  A.  D. 


THE  REV.  DAVID  WILLIAMS. 

THE  life  of  this  gentleman  is  not  barren  of  incident, 
for  unlike  that  of  moft  men  of  letters,  his  has  been  active 
and  enterprising  ; and  very  few  of  his  movements  have 
been  unaccompanied  with  a correfpondent  effect. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Wales.  His  father’s  circum- 
ftances  having  become  fome  what  embarrafied,  in  confe- 
q lienee  of  fome  unfuccefsful  fpeculations  in  mines,  he 
fought  for  refuge  from  the  refle&ions  incident  to  the  ftate  in- 
to which  he  had  involved  himfelf,  and  numerous  familv, 
by  flying  to  the  comforts  of  religion. 

He  at  this  time  refided  in  Glamorgan  (hire,  where  his 
fon  David  was  born  ; who,  with  his  other  children,  were 
fent  to  a neighbouring  fchool  for  education.  Old  Mr. 
Williams,  by  aflfociating  with  the  methodifts,  had  imbibed 
their  principles  and  enthufiafm  ; and  refolved  to  train  dip 
his  fon  to  the  church,  probably  intending  him  for  a teach- 
er among  his  fe6t,  and,  no  doubt,  expelling  him  to  be- 
come one  of  its  Lints! 

David 

§ Vide  Monthly  Magazine,  page  36 3,  May,  1798. 
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David  difcovered  lively  and  promiiing  abilities ; but  fuch 
as  by  no  means  qualified  him  for  the  ftation  allotted  him, 
to  which,  indeed,  he  had  an  infuparable  repugnance. 
Yet  a parent’s  dying  injundtions  controlled  his  refolution, 
and  he  went  relu&antly  through  the  preparatory  forms  of 
education,-  neceffary  to  fit  him  for  the  diffenting  miniflry. 

His  firft  appearance,  in  the  character  of  a preacher,  was 
atFroome,  in  Somerfetfhire ; where,  although  he  could 
not  conceal  the  difiike  he  entertained  to  the  primnefs  and 
precifenefs  of  the  diffenters  ; yet  he  foon  made  himfelf  be- 
loved and  admired  by  his  congregation.  His  reputation 
for  abilities,  fpread  fo  rapidly,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  was  invited  to  Exeter,  as  the  fucceffor  of  two 
celebrated  paftors  ; and  he  underwent  the  requifite  forma- 
lities of  ordination,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  minif- 
try  in  the  Arian  congregation  there. 

Soon  after  this,  he  embarked  in  a plan  which  originated 
at  Liverpool,  to  introduce  a Socinian  liturgy  among  the 
diffenters.  A fociety,  for  this  purpofe,  had  been  founded 
attneOdiagon  chapel  there,  by  the  perfons  who  had  con- 
ceived rhedcfign  ; and  Mr.  Williams  foon  perfoaded  his  con- 
gregation to  adopt  it • this  affords  no  common  inftance  of 
their  attachment  to  him  ! In  that  city*  he  might  have  lived 
aneafy  and  agreeable  life;  but  lie  at  length  became  difguft- 
ed  at  fome  hypocritical  fchemes*  difcovered  by  him,  and 
adlually  determined  to  quit  the  Weft  of  England.- 

Onhisarrival  inLondon,  he  received  fome  diftinguifhed 
civilities  from  the  diffenters,  and  did  duty  at  one  of  their 
congregations  at  Highgate,  until  he  had  prepared  a plan 
of  education  which  he  meant  to  carry  into  pra&ice. 

While  at  Highgate,  he  preached  a courfe  of  “Sermons 
on  Religious  Hypocrify,”  w hich  he  publifhed  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  In  1770,  he  w'rote  a poignant  “ Letter  to. 

Mr.  Garrick* 
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Mr.  Garrick,  cn  his  conduct  and  talents  as  managed  anit 
performer  this  was  followed  by  a work  called  “ the 
PhilofopHc-r,”  confiding  of  three  polemical  conventions ; 
with  dedications  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  biihop  of 
Gloucerfer. 

When  a refpe£lab!e  body  of  clergy,  chiefly  diflentersr 
met  at  the  Feathers  tavern,  to  petition  for  relief  in  the 
fnbfcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Mr.  Williams  was 
applied  to,  and  at  their  folicitatiori,  drew  up  fome  “ Effays' 
on  Public  Worfitip,  Patriotifm,  andProje&s  of  Reforma- 
tion ; which  were  printed  and  pubiiftied,  but  arefaid  to 
contain  fentiments  approximating  more  towards  deifmthan 
his  employers  witlied.  An  appendix  was  added  afterwards, 
which  is  peculiarly  fevereon  the  condu£fc  of  the  difienters, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  broke  off  all  conne&ion. 

About  the  year  i 773,  he  brought  forward  his  plan  of 
education,  founded  on  the  outline  given  by  Commenius, 
when  he  was  invited  here,  to  reform  theEnglifh  fchools ; 
and  whofe  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  civil  wars.  Mr. 
Williams  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  on  this  occafion,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  although  he  was  a ftranger  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  his  religious  tenets  lay  under  fome 
imputation  among  the  orthodox,  yet  he  met  with  great  en- 
couragement. The  honorarium  of  his  pupils,  was  high  ; 
but,  notwithftanding  this,  their  number  was  confiderable. 
He  was  now  in  a fair  way  of  making  his  fortune,  and  of 
introducing  a more  rational  and  eafy  mode  of  education  ; 
when,  at  this  critical  period,  he  loft  his  wife,  a lofs,  which, 
notwithftanding  all  his  phifofophical  fortitude,  he  was  un- 
able to  fupport : he  accordingly  fled  both  from  his  habita- 
tion and  inftitution,  to  take  fhelter  in  the  remote  part  of 
Derbyfhire,  where,  for  fome  time,  he  indulged  his  me* 
faiicholy. 


While 
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While  atChelfea,  he  published  aTreatife  on  Education, 
in  a duodecimo  volume  ; which  contains  feme  uncommon- 
ly acute  and  judicious  remarks  on  that  fubjedt,  and  dif- 
clofcs  his  fentiments  with  refpedt  to  revealed  religion. 

During  his  refidence  there,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  took  refuge  in  his  houfe, 
from  the  ftorm  he  apprehended  would  follow  Mr.  WedJer- 
burne’s  unwarranted  attack  on  him  at  the  council-board  \ 
an  event  which  is  faid  to  have  had  more  effedl  towards  the 
crifis  which  foon  followed,  than  can  be  eafily  imagined. 
.And  here,  we  are  affured  it  was  that  the  phdofopher 
of  Penfylvania,  concerted  with  his  friend  the  plan  of  a 
deiftical  and  philcfophical  lecture.  This  fcheme  was,  at 
length,  carried  into  pradtice ; for  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Williams  opened  a chapel  in  Margaret-ftreet, 
Cavendifh-fquare,  in  which  he  was  Supported  by  feveral 
perfonsof  confequence  and  fortune,  &c.  &c.  The  com- 
plexion of  his  difeourfes,  was,  however,  neither  reljfh- 
ed  by  churchmen  nor  diffienters  ; accordingly,  although 
many  went  to  hear  him,  few  enrolled  their  names  as  mem- 
bers. 

While  officiating  in  this  capacity,  he  published  the 
Inauguration  Sermon,  two  volumes  of  Ledtures  on  the 
Univerfal  Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  a Li- 
turgy for  the  Chapel.  Notwithstanding  a variety  of  obsta- 
cles, he  continued  his  labours,  during  a period  of  nearly 
four  years ; but  as  the  fubferibers  did  not  increafe,  he  re- 
moved to  a private  room,  where  he  delivered  his  opinions 
before  thofe  w ho  fupported  the  institution.  His  foeiety  was, 
indeed,  Small ; but  it  was  as  refpedtable  as  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Williams’s  other  publications  confift  of  a pamphlet 
on  “ The  nature  and  Extent  of  Intelle&ual  Liberty  j”  “ A 
Plan  of  Affiociation,  on  Confiitutional  Principles,”  a tradt 

written 
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written  at  the  time  of  the  riots  in  London  ; <c  Letters  on 
Political  Liberty  ;”  cccafioned  by  the  county  meetings  and 
alfociations,  in  1782;  “ Lectures  on  Political  Principles,” 
and  “ Lectures  on  Education and,  a “ Hiftory  of 
Monmouthihire,”  in  one  volume,  4to. 

Several  anonymous  works  have  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Williams,  fuchas  “ Royal  Recolie&ions  but  it  is  fo  in- 
finitely beneath  his  abilities,  that  no  one  of  his  friends  can 
allow  it  to  be  his.  The  “ Ltflbns  to  a Young  Prince,” 
and  u An  Apology  for  profeffing  the  Religion  of  Nature  in 
the  eighteenth  Century,”  may  pofiibly  have  come  from 
his  pen,  and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  it.  Some  of  the 
above  works,  which  mud  be  allowed  to  polfefs  a large  (hare 
of  intrinfic  merit,  fhew  that  Mr.  W.  had  early  turned  his 
thoughts  to  political  enquiries;  and  this  important  branch 
of  knowledge  is  faidtohave  been  firft  fuggefted  to  his  mind 
in  confequence  of  his  aflTftance  having  been  called  for,  in 
Pome  parliamentary  tranfaftions. 

His  religious  and  political  opinions  at  length  connedded 
him  intimately  with  the  popular  party  in  this  country,  and 
his  celebrity  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Giron- 
rlifis  in-  France,  who  invited  him  over  to  aflift  them  in  the 
formation  of  the  conflitution.  file  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Briffot*  while  in  England  ; and  this  journey, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  friendfhip  of  all  the  great  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  day,  was  not  unaccompanied  with 
fome  perfonal  danger : for,  as  he  recommended  mercy  to 
the  king,  the  Jacobins  branded  him  with  the  title  of  roy- 

Z alift, 

* BriiTot  firft:  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams  in  confequence  of 
the  writings  of  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  amidft 
the  turmoils  of  one  of  the  mol1:  wonderful  revolutions  that  ever  agitated 
mankind,  he  confuited  Mr.  W.  as  his  oracle,  and  was  forewarned  by 
him  ot  his  danger.  Had  he  followed  his  advice,  the  prefent  fituatioa  of 
France,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe,  might  have  been  more  aufpicious! 
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alift,  and  he  was  a&ually  denounced  as  fuch-in  their  cluB; 
Mr.  Williams  faw  fo  clearly  the  dehgns  of  this  fa&ion,  and 
Was  fo  certain  of  the  refult,  that  he  foretold  to  their  oppo- 
nents, when  he  parted  with  them,  that,  if  they  did  not 
deflroy  the  Jacobins,  the  Jacobins  would  foon  deftroy 
them| ! 

Scon  after  his  return,  a very  extraordinary  inftance  of 
the  offence  he  had  given  to  a certain  quarter  occurred.  He 
had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Pall  Mall,  to  write 
the  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  pre- 
fect time;  this  was  defigned  as  a continuation  of  Hume, 
and  was  to  be  ornamented  with  fuperb  plates.  The  firft 
artifts  in  the  kingdom  were  employed  on  the  occafion,  and 
Mr.  Williams's  name  was  announced  in  the  profpe&us,, 
evidently  written  by  himfelf.  But  this  engagement  with 
the  public  was  broken,  after  the  intended  author  had  made 
every  neceffary  arrangement  incident  to  fo  grand  an  under- 
taking. In  fhcrt,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  that 
his  fervices  mufl  be  difpenfed  with,  in  confequence  of  cer- 
tain intimations  of  the  difpleafure  of  a great  perfonage! 
Mr.  Bowyer,  however,  found  that  a compromife  was  ne- 
ceifary  to  protect  him  from  a fuit  in  chancery. 

We  have  now  detailed  fome  of  the  events,  by  which 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  marked.  What 
his  employment  may  be  at  prefent,  is  not  generally 

known, 

•f-  The  celebrated  Madame  Roland  fpeaks  highly  of  the  political  talents 
of  Mr.  Williams,  in  many  parts  of  her  very  animated  work. 

“ Paine,  fays  the,  “ is  better  calculated  to  produce  a revolution,  than 
««  to  aflift  in  the  formation  of  a conflitution.  He  leizes,  he  efiablilhes, 
“ thofe  grand  principles,  the  expofition  of  which  drikes  every  one  at  firft 
si  fight,  ravifhes  a club,  and  produces  enthufiafm  at  a tavern  ; but  for  the 
“ cool  difcuflion  of  a committee  for  the  connected  labours  of  the  legiflator, 
u I confider 

David  Williams, 

“ as  infinitely  more  proper. 

“ Williams,  although,  like  him,  created  a French  citizen,  was  not  no- 
a niinated  to  the  convention,  where  he  would  have  proved  infinitely. 

« more 
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known,  but  he  ftill  continues  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  by  his 
laudable  exertions  in  fupport  of  a mod  ufeful  inftitution, 
“ The  Literary  Fund,”  of  which  he  is  faidto  be  the  found- 
er; and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occupied  during  the  feffion,  by 
parliamentary  ftudents. 

Againfl:  fobold,  fo  manly,  and  fo  able  an  advocate  in  be- 
half of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  much  malignity  has  oc- 
cafionally  been  difplayed  ; to  deprecate  fuch  malignity,  or 
defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  fuch  prin- 
ciples, would  be  fuperfluous,  becaufe  it  would  be  unnecef- 
fary.  We  leave  the  friend  of  Franklin,  and  Roland,  to 
defend  himfelf,  whenever  an  alfailant  lhall  appear  worthy 
of  fuch  aeon  left. 


GILBERT  WAKEFIELD,  B.  A. 

THIS  gentleman  boafts  a name  well  known  in  the  an- 
nals of  claffical  literature  ; and  it  is  alfo  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  queftions  that  have  lately  agitated  the 
mindsof  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  religion ; nor  has  it  been  without  celebrity  in 
the  field  of  political  controverfy.  RefpeCting  fuch  a per- 
fon,  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-citizens  will  be  ai  various, 
perhaps,  as  their  principles.  Our  judgment,  too  often, 
Camele on-like,  borrows  its  decifions  from  the  hue  of  party  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  we  are  never  left  candid,  than  when 
political  and  religious  enmities  warp  around,  and  pervert 
the  mind  from  its  natural  bias  towards  juftice. 

Z 2 An 

“ more  ufeful.  But  the  government  invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  paf- 
<(  fed  fome  months,  and  converfed  often  with  the  principal  deputies. 

“ A fagt  thinker,  a real  friend  to  mankind,  he  appeared  to  me  to  com- 
“ bine  th  ir  modes  of  happinefs,  as  well  as  Paine  deferibed  thofe  evils 
“ that  conltituted  their  mifery,” 
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An  outline  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  life  h*s  already  been  laid 
before  the  public  by  himfelf*,  and  from  it  we  learn,  “ that 
he  was  introduced  into  this  planet  on  February  22ci,  175b,. 
in  the  parfonage-houfe  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Nottingham,  of 
which  church  his  father  was  then  redtor.”  It  appears  that 
his  paternal  grandmother  claimed  her  defcent  both  from 
the  Rufiell  family,  the  illuftrious  head  of  which,  in  the 
reign  of  the  fecond  Charles,  bled  for  the  caule  of  freedom  ; 
and  that  great  lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  latter  part  of 
whsfe  life  was  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  With 
ftich  piogenitors,  added  to  a fpiri’t  of  liberal  enquiry,  it  is 
but  little  wonder  that  he  lhould  thre  to  think  for  himfelf, 
and  become  a .(tickler  for  the  popular  caufe! 

On  his  origin,  however,  Mr.  W.  does  not  fee m to  plume 
himfelf : 


tt  Malo  pater  tibi  fit  Therfites,  dutnmodo,  tu  -fis 
* TEacid;"  fimilis,  Vulcaniaque  arma  capeffas ; 

“ Therfitse  iimilem  quam  te  producat  Achilles.’*' 
« Give  me  Therfites*  ion,  who  bravely  wields 
“ Vulcanian  armour  in  embattled  fields, 

« Before  Therfites  of  Achilles’  line  *, 

«*  Degenerate  offspring  of  a fire  divine  !.** 


From  hk  earlied  infancy/the  fubjedl  of  thefe  memoir, 
appears  to  have  evinced  a difpohtion  of  mtno  uncommonly 
grave  and  ferious.  In  addition  to  this,  he  difplayed  an 
ardent  third  for  knowledge,  feldom  equalled,  perhaps 
never  fu  r patted  in  any  human  bofom  ; and  what  is  truly 
wonderful,  it  has  always  continued  unimpaired  to  this 
hour.  At  the  a^e  of  three  years  and  three  months,  when 
he  went  to  the  fchool  of  an  ancient  female,  dill  in  exid- 

<■<  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,.  B.  A.”  I vol.  8vo. 
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■ence,  he  could  fpell  the  iongeft  words,  repeat  his  catechifm 
without  hefitation,  and  read  the  gofpels  with  fluency  ; — 
for  this  early  proficiency,  he  was  indebted  to  the  attention 
•of  a kind  mother.  During  the  following  Whitfuntide 
holidays,  and  at  Cbriftmas  in  the  fame  year,  he  difplayed  a 
memory  equally  precocious. 

When  he  had  attained  his  feventh  year,  he  was  initiated 
-kt  the  Latin  language,  at  the  free-fehool  of  Nottingham, 
tinder  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Beardmore,  afterwards  mailer 
of  the  Charter-honfe  • but  to  this  refpe6lable  fcholar  and 
gentleman,  whom  he  chara&erifes  “ as  an  acrimonious 
divine,”  he  difavows  any  obligations  whatever,  and,  after 
a Iapfe  of  thirty  years,  h.e  fiill  recollects  his  threats. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  w?as  removed  to  Wilford,  near 
'Nottingham,  then  under  the  direction  of  a preceptor  of 
different  chara£tcr,  a man  of  unparalleled  fimplicity  of 
manners ; he  erred,  however,  in  being  “ righteous  over- 
much,” for  he  fubjedted  the  pupils  to  a rigorous  confine- 
ment of  no  lefs  than  thirteen  hours  daily  : with  the  inter- 
miflfion  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes,  for 
breakfaft  and  dinner.  This  pra£t;ce  is  unfavourable  to 
health,  and  militates  againft  the  falutary  maxim  of  the 
Roman  poet : 

Et  puer  es  ; nec  te  quicquam,  lijfi  lud&re,  oportet; 

“ Ludc  ; decent  annos  mollia  regna  tups.” 

On  the  elder  Mr.  Wakefield’s  promotion  to  the  vicarage 
of  Kingfton,  he  was  removed  from  reflraints  too  irkfome, 
even  for  a boy  of  his  application,  and  placed  under  his 
father’s  curate.  There,  again,  he  was  unfortunate,  for 
his  new  preceptor  proved  to  be  one  of  thofe  “ Pedagogical 
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Jehus,”  fatirifed  by  a great  Englifh*  divine;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  when  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedt  is  confidered,  how  few  are  qualified  for  the  talk  of 
inftrudlion,  and  how  carelefs  parents  in  general  are,  refpedf- 
ing  the  choice  of  thofe  who  are  to  form  the  infant  minds  of 
their  offspring. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Wakefield,  at  length, 
found  in  the  perfon  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wooddefon, 
father  of  the  prefent  Vinerian  profeffor,  a preceptor  better 
fuited  to  his  tafle,  at  leaf:  fo  far  as  difcipline  was  concern- 
ed. His  academy  feemed  a kind  of  hot-bed  for  feedling 
authors;  MefTrs.  Stevens,  Keate,  Gibbon,  Hayley,  and 
Baron  Maferes,  being  all  nurtured  there;  yet  he  himfelf, 
hardly  ever  publifhed  any  thing,  and  his  flore  of  latinity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  great ; but  he  polfeffed  a 
benignant  temper,  and  although  armed  with  a ferula  to 
the  full  as  awful  as  the  fceptre  of  a defpot,  his  was  a gen- 
tle reign. 

After  tailing  the  llreams  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
at  their  fountain  head,  his  parents  began  to  think  of  fend- 
ing him  to  the  univerfity,  on  which  a ftudentcy  in  C hrift- 
church,  Oxford,  was  offered  him ; this  he  luckily  efcaned, 
in  confequence  of  his  father’s  predile&ion  for  his  own  col- 
lege ; and  it  Hill  feems  to  afford  a fubjedl  of  exultation  to 
the  fon,  even  in  his  riper  years : as  “ orthodox  theology, 
high  church  politics,  and  paffive  obedience  to  the  powers 
that  be,  fit  enthroned,”  according  to  him,  in  a feminary, 
once  “ nutrix  heroum,”  the  venerable  nurfe  of  Somers, 
Hales,  Selden,  Chillingworth,  and  Locke. 

At  length  he  obtained  a fchoiarlhip  in  Jefus  College, 
Cambridge ; and  it  fo  happened,  that  he  exadtly  fuited 

the 

* See  the  difcourfe  on  “ Education, : ” (in  his  printed  fermons,  6 vol. 
8vo.)  by  Dr.  Robert  South,  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  & c.  &c.  an  able  man,  and  a great  time-  / 
fcrver,  but  who  couid  not  get  a biilioprick  1 
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intention  of  the  founder,  who  preferred  “ the  Ton  of  a liv- 
ing clergyman,  born  at  Nottingham,”  both  of  which  con- 
ditions, as  may  have  been  obferved,  happened  to  be 
,'united  in  him. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  the  univerfity,  Mr.  W. 

, refumed  his  claflical  ftudies,  which  had  fuffered  a long 
/ufpenfion,  in  confequence  of  a putrid  fore  throat  and 
fever,  followed  by  a vacation  of  feveral  months.  The 
college  le&ures  in  algebra  and  logic,  were,  however,  par- 
ticularly odious  to  him.  So  enamoured  was  he  of  claftie 
.ground,  that  it  was  long  before  he  could  prevail  upon  him- 
felf  to  approach  the  lefs  inviting  regions  of  fcience  and 
philofophy.  At  laft,  however,  he  overcame  his  prejudices, 
and  a&ually  opened  Euclid,  The  old  Carpenter,”  as  he 
was  jocularly  termed  by  a .young  man,  who,  like,  himfelf, 
had  become  a mathematician  by  compulfion. 

During  a five  years  continuance  at  Cambridge,  he  rofe  by 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  during  both  winter  and  fum- 
mer ; but  notwithftanding  this,  which  implies  a fevere 
attention  to  ftudy,  he  was  fond  of  fociety  at  his  meals. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  refidence,  he  became  a candidate 
for  Dr.  Browne’s  three  medals,  and  accordingly  produced 
a couple  of  odes  in  G reek  and  Tat  in,  and  alfo  a pair  of 
Epigrams;  the  firft  and  laft  exercifes,  according  10  his 
own  opinion,  were  unworthy  of  the  reward,  but  he  thought 
he  was  hardly  ufed  refpe&ing  the  Horatian  ode ; and  had 
cot  the  fon  of  Dr.  Cooke,  then  provoft  of  King’s,  been 
claimant  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
would  have  fucceeded. 

His  academical  ftudies  had  hitherto  refufed  leifure  for 
theological  enquiries ; a branch  of  learning,  which  his 
native  ferioufnefs  of  difpofition,  and  his  fpirit  of  enquiry 
rendered  peculiarly  appofite.  At  laft,  during  the  long 
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■vacation  of  17753  he  began  to  cultivate  Hebrew,  without  v 
the  aid  of  which,  he  deemed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
text  of  the  new  teftament  impofiible. 

On  January  16th,  1776,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  feventy-four  other  candiates  for  academical  honours ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  nominated  to  the  feccnd 
port.  Soon  after  this,  (April  16th,)  he  was  ele&ed  fellow  ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  >ear,  he  printed  at  the 
univerfity-prefs,  a fmali  collefUon  of  latin  poems,  with  a 
few  notes  on  Horace,  by  way  of  appendix. 

In  1777,  he  obtained  the  fecond  of  the  four  yearly 
prizes,  prefented  by  the  members  for  the  univerfity.  In 
1773,  he  finithed  an  exercife,  at  inns,  &c.  during  a jour- 
ney, which  he  had  begun  at  college*,  this  he  trufted  to 
the  fidelity  of  a crofs-country  waggoner,  and  firft  learned 
his  fuccefs  through  the  medium  of  a London  newfpaper  ! 
He  thus  appears  to  have  been  fecond  wrangler,  fecond 
medahft,  and  the  fecond  in  the  bachelor’s  prize  for  both 
years. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1778,  he  was,  ordained  a deacon 
by  Or.  HmchlifFe,  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  college,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and 
one  month.  It  would  appear,  that  previoufly  to  this  peri- 
od, the  fludent  had  enquired  into  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  fubfcription,  having  fince  regarded  his  acquiefcence,  in 
this  point,  as  the  moil  difciigenuous  a £t  of  his  whole  life; 
and  iligmatifea  ome  of  the  articles,  as  “ unfufferably 
“ ftupid,  beyond  the  fottiftinefs  of  even  Hottentot  divi- 
nity.” 

On  April  14th,  Mr.  W.  left  the  univerfity  for  the 
curacy  of  Stockport,  in  Chefhire. 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  here,  for  we  find 
him,  foon  after,  with  his  brother  at  Richmond,  decidedly 
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averfe  to  the  renewal  of  fubfcription,  and  embarrafled  at 
the  idea  of  ecclcfiaftical  fun&ions. 

It  is  not  a liitle  remarkable,  that  Mr.  W.  feems,  on  this 
occafion,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  fame  cilemma,  in 
which  a member  of  the  very  fame  univerfity,  and  affuredly 
the  greateft  genius  of  his  age,  found  himfelf  about  a cen- 
tury and  a half  before  ; for  Milton  thus  expreflfes  himfelf, 
without  any  fcruple  on  the  occafion,  to  a correfpcndent  who 
wifhed  him  to  take  orders,  <c  to  which,”  fays  he,  “ by  the 
intention  of  my  parents,  and  my  friends  I was  deftined  of 
a child,  and  in  mine  own  refolutions,  till  coming  to  feme 
maturity  ofyears,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded 
the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders,  muit  fubferibe 
Have,  and  take  an  oath  witball,  which,  unlefs  he  took, 
with  a confcience  that  could  retch,  he  mud  either  flrait  per- 
jure orfplit  his  faith  ; I thought  it  better  to  prefer  a blame- 
jefs  filence  before  the  office  of  fpeaking,  bought  and  begun 
with  fervitude  and  forfwearing*.” 

Every  confcientious  refolution,  more  efpecially  when  in 
evident  oppofition  to  felr-interefl,  favours  of  magnanimity  ; 
and  fuchwas  a6lualiy  the  cafe  in  both  inflances.  Shutout 
from  chuich  preferment  • by  principle,  Mr.  W.  bethought 
himfelf  of  a lefs  lucrative  fituation,  and  accordingly  applied 
for  Breewood-fchool,  in  St  afford  (hi  re,  which  he  mofl  pro* 
bably  would  have  obtained , had  it  not  been,  that,  even  in 
this  inflitution,  fubfcription  was  a£tua!ly  neceffary,  as  if 
education  were  indiiTolubly  connected  with  the  eflablilhed 
faith  ! 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  he  accepted  a curacy  at 
Liverpool  ; and  having  here  probed  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers 

* “ Reafon  of  Church  Government,  B.  II.  p.  41.  edit.  1641,  in  4to,M 
pee  alfo  the  Hollis  edition  of  Milton’s  profe  works,  page  6 . 
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fathers  to  the  quick,  his  refolution  of  detaching  himfelf 
altogether  from  the  church,  became  daily  ffiengthened  ; 
notwithdanding  this,  he  continued  to  preach  a little  lon- 
ger, and  his  difcourfes  feem  to  have  had  fuch  an  effect, 
even  in  that  place,  that  one  merchant  (wonderful  to  tell  f) 
was  adluaily  perfuaded,  at  the  interceffion  of  his  wife,  to 
fell  his  fhare  in  a privateer.  Would  to  God,  that  he 
could  have  prevailed  on  the  people  of  this  fecond  Nineveh 
to  have  relinquished  their  traffic  in  human  blood  ! 

On  March  23d,  1779,  he  vacated  his  fellowffiip  by 
man  rage. — About  the  fame  time,  he  exchang- 
ed the  curacy  of  St.  Peter’s  for  that  of  St.  Paul’s, 
where  he  had  more  Ieifure  for  his  dudies ; from  a 
humble  attempt  to  eftabliffi  a day-fehool,  he  was  diverted 
by  an  offer  of  the  tutoi  ffiip  of  the  claffical  department  at 
Warrington  academy,  in  Lancafhire,  whither  he  remov- 
ed in  Augufr,  1779.  In  this  feminary,  where  he  feems 
to  have  lived  in  great  cordiality  with  his  colleagues,  he 
commenced  his  theological  career,  as  an  author,  by  a new 
tranOation  of  “ the  fird  Epidle  of  Paul  to  the  Theffalo- 
nians ’’  which  appeared  in  1781.  A few  months  after  he 
pubhlhed  his  et  Effay  on  Infpiration,”  on  which  fubjedt, 
he  feems  to  agree  with  Dr.  Geddes,  the  tranflator  of  the 
Bible;  then  his  treatife  on  <c  Baptifm,”  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  nine  days.  Next  year,  his  ce  New  Trandation 
of  St.  Matthew,”  with  notes,  &c.  made  its  appearance  ; 
and  this  was  finiffied  within  the  compafs  of  a few  weeks. 

in  addition  to  thefe  labours,  he  cultivated  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  old  Tedament, 
learned  the  Syriac  and  the  Chaldee,  acquired  the  Samari- 
tan charadter,  read  the  Pentateuch  therein,  and  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  verfion  of  it  ; to  thefe  were  added  the  jEthiopic, 
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Arabic,  and  Perfic  ; laftly,  be  obtained  a facility  in  the 
Coptic  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  madefome  im- 
provements in  the  lexicon  and  grammar  of  that  language. 
When  to  all  this  are  added  the  daily  avocations  of  a teach- 
er, he  mud  be  allowed  to  have  achieved  more  than  Her- 
culean labours ! 

On  the  diflolution  of  the  Warrington  academy,  a re- 
moval took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  to  Bramcote, 
within  four  miles  of  Nottingham,  where  Mr.  W.  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  procure  a few  refpedtable  pupils. 
In  this  rural  retreat,  he  published  the  firft  volume  of  “ An 
Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Chriftian  Writers  of  the 
three  firft  Centuries,  concerning  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
but  notwithftanding  the  commendation  of  many  excellent 
judges,  he  was  not  encouraged  by  the  fale,  to  proceed 
with  the  continuation. 

In  May,  1784,  we  find  him  a fecond  time  fixed  at 
Richmond,  advertifing  for  pupils,  and  renewinghis  appli- 
cations to  his  friends.  At  Michaelmas,  we  again  hear  of 
him  in  his  native  town  of  Nottingham,  and  there  he  had 
three  or  four  pupils  under  his  care  for  feveral  years,  on  ve- 
ry handfome  terms  ; and  about  this  time,  he  was  ele&ed 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter,  in  confequence  of  his  “ EITay  on  the  Origin  of 
Alphabetical  Characters.” 

In  178 6,  he  was  feized  with  a pain  in  his  left  ftioulder, 
and  remained  ill  for  two  years,  during  which  period  he 
feems  to  have  foothed  his  mind  by  “ Remarks”  on  Mr. 
Gray’s  poems,  and  a new  edition  of  the  Georgies  of  Vir- 
gil, accompanied  with  criticifms.  In  the  beginning  of 
1788,  he  attacked  Dr.  Horftey,  whom  he  defignates  as 
“ not  the  leaft  conceited  and  audacious  controverfialift  of 
ancient  or  modern  days j”  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame 
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year,  he  let  off  a fly  cracker  againd  the  church,  under  the 
title  of  “ Four  Marks  of  Anti-chrid,  or  a Supplement  to 
the  Warburtonian  Le&ure.” 

The  year  1789  u (he red  in  his  “ Remarks  on  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  the  Chridian  Religion  and  alfo  the  fir  ft 
part  of  “ Silva  Critiea  the  latter,  which  is  from  the 
Cambridge  prefs,  Was  pubiifhed  with  a view  to  unite  theo- 
logical with  claflical  learning,  and  to  iiluftrate  the  fcrip- 
tures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

On  the  edablifhment  of  the  new  college  at  Hackney, 
Mr.  W.  was  deemed  a proper  perfon  to  fill  the  office  of 
claflical  indrtt&or ; and  he  was  at  length  appointed  to 
this  flation,  in  July,  1790.  His  connexion,  however, 
with  the  inftitution,  v/as  dififolved  at  the  end  of  eleven 
months,  having  retired  in  June,  1791:  the  feminary  did 
not  long  furvive  the  lofs. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  appeared  his 
*c  New  Trandation  of  the  Tedament,  with  Notes,”  in 
three  Volume,  8vo.  ; in  a few  weeks  after,  he  pubiifhed 
his  pamphlet  on  “Religious  Worfhip;”  and  in  March, 
1 792,  he  favoured  the  world  with  “ Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life" 

After  a pretty  confiderable  interval,  in  1 794,  appeared 
(C  The  Spirit  of  Chridianity  compared  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times  in  Great  Britain  this  is  a politico-religious 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  author,  with  a manly  freedom, 
enquires  how  far  the  public  meafures  of  the  government, 
in  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  prefent  war,  are  con- 
genial to  the  precepts  and  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  Much 
about  the  fame  time,  appeared  the  fird  volume  of  a new 
edition  of  “ The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Efq;  with 
Remarks  and  Illudrations.”  On  this  occafion,  notwith- 
standing 
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landing  his  tafte  for  the  poets  of  antiquity,  he  allows 
that  Pope  fometimes  tranfcends  even  the  original,  parti- 
cularly in  the  following  four  lines  in  his  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, defcribing  the  buckler  of  Achilles  : 

« Thus  the  bread  flueld  complete  rhe  artifl:  crown’d 

« With  his  lad;  hand,  and  pour’d  the  ocean  round  : 

“ In  living  filver  feem’d  the  wavei  to  roll, 

“ And  beat  the  buckler’s  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.” 

Ci  This  is  truly  poetry  to  the  life,”  added  he  : 

« Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.” 

The  fame  year  alfo  beheld  “ An  Examination  of  the 
Age  of  Reafon,”  in  which,  although  Mr.  W.  boldly  and 
ably  defended  chriftianky,  yet  by  conceding  fuch  parts  of 
the  fyftem  as  were  unfupportable  by  found  reafon,  and 
more  efpecially  by  considering  national  churches  not  only 
<e  as  hay  and  draw,  which  might  be  removed  without  any 
difficulty  or  confufion,  from  the  fabric  of  religion,”  but 
as  an  “ incrudation  which  has  enveloped,  by  gradual 
concretion,  the  diamond  of  Christianity,”  he  gave  offence 
rather  than  fatisfa&ion  to  the  eftabliffied  clergy,  who  did 
not  choofe  that  even  their  faith  Should  be  defended  at 
the  expence  of  their  tythes.  This  was  foon  followed  bv 
cc  Remarks  on  the  general  Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York,” 
in  which,  although  the  author  Still  contends  againSt  the  jus- 
tice of  the  war,  he  is  yet  candid  enough  to  allow  the  con- 
duct of  bis  Royal  Highnefs,  on  this  occadon,  to  have, 
been  great  and  magnanimous. 

In  1795,  appeared  a Small  volume  of  “ Poetical  trans- 
lations from  the  Ancients,”  and  alfo  “ A Reply  to  Thomas 
Paine’s  fecond  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon,”  in  which  the 
bed  friends  of  Mr.  V/.  while  they  allowed  his,  talents,  la- 
mented 
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mented  that  he  did  not  defend  chriftianity  with  more  of 
its  genuine  fpirit.  The  author  himfelf  di {Tented  from  the 
diffenters — and  why  could  he  not  allow  another  mail  to 
diffent  from  him  ? 

Perfevering  with  unabated  ardor  in  his  career,  in  179 6, 
came  forth  his  (e  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke, 
Efq;  to  a noble  Lord  in  which  he  once  more  exhibited 
himfelf  as  a dauntlefs  champion  in  the  field  of  liberty, 
againft  a man  whofe  rapturous  eloquence  had  formerly  ex- 
cited his  warmeft  panegyrics.  He  alfo  publifhed  an  8vo 
volume  of  “ Obfervations  on  Pope,”  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year. 

“ A Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq;  concerning  his  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  War  of  Troy,”  at  length  appeared  how- 
ever heterodox  the  author  might  be  in  matters  of  faith,  he 
was  a zealous  oppugner  of  all  herefies  from  the  received 
claflico-orthodoxical  opinion.  Another  letter,  on  a very 
different  fubjedf,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  refpe&ing 
his  “ Pradtical  View  of  the  prevailing  religious  Syftem  of 
profeffed  Chriftianity,  &c.”  was  publifhed  in  1797*  In 
this,  he  exhibits  the  flagrant  falling  off  in  point  of  6(  vital 
chriftianity !”  between  the  religionift  and  the  politician, 
the  favourer  of  war,  and  the  oppofer  of  the  flave  trade. 
In  a former  publication*,  he  had  mod  forcibly  character- 
ized the  fame  gentleman,  ec  as  a politico-theological  fatyr, 
with  one  breath  ceding  the  burning  anguifh  of  the  Afri- 
can, and  with  another  in  the  fame  inftant  blafting  the 
fpring  from  the  year,  by  giving  his  vote  to  an  abandoned 
minifter,  for  the  extirpation  of  half  the  youth  of  Europe 
by  the  fword  ! 

Early  in  1 798,  appeared  “ A Reply  to  fome  parts  of 
the  Bilhop  of  LandafPs  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Great 

Britain.” 

“ * A Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Efq;  to  a noble  Lord.” 
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Britain.”  This  pamphlet,  which  exhibits  much  perfonal 
refpeCf  to  Dr.  Watfon,  has  become  a Pandora’s  box,  and 
produced  an  infinite  variety  of  evils  -r  it  has  been  even 
thought  to  commit  the  fafety  of  the  (late.  Two  con- 
victions have  already  taken  place,  on  the  part  of  two  book- 
fellers,  neither  of  whom  were  the  original  publifhers;  and 
it  is  not  a little  memorable,,  that  it  appeared,  on  the  oath 
of  an  unobjectionable  witnefs,  that  one  of  thefe  (a  man 
of  unimpeachable  morals,  and  mod  refpeCtable  character) 
was  ignorant  of  the  introduCtionof  the  pamphlet  in  quef- 
tion,  into  his  fhop,  which  happened  to  be  brought  thither 
on  the  fuggeftion  of  a fervant,  and  was  actually  removed 
by  the  matter,  on  hearing  that  it  had  been  deemed  libel- 
lous*. 

It  is  but  juflice,  however,  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Wake- 
field came  forward,  on  the  profecution  of  the  original  pub- 
lifher§  : and  manfully  offered  to  immolate  himfelf  to  the 
refentment  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  : 

v ■ in  me  convertite  ferrum, 

“ O ! Rutuli  ! mea  fraus  pmnis  : — nihil  ifte  nec  aufus, 

“ Nec  potuit  — .” 

This  boon  being  denied,  he  foon  after  addretTed  “ A 
Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  a late  trial  in 
Guildhall.”  On  that  occafion,  either  not  finding  a book- 
feller,  who  would  endanger  his  liberty,  or  not  wifhing  to 
bring  any  perfon  but  himfelf  into  jeopardy,  the  pamph- 
let was  advertifed  to  be  fold  at  his  own  houfe.  In  this  pub- 
lication he  complains,  in  language  which  has  given  great 
offence,  that  the  attorney-general  had  wielded  “ the  fword 

of 

* The  writer  of  this  memoir  was  pr&fent  in  court,  and  lamented  grea*- 
ly,  that  Mr.  Erlkine  did  not  make  his  chief  Hand  on  the  grand  diftinCtion 
between  the  agency  of  a fervant,  civiliter  and  criminalitery  as  the  princi- 
pal is  implicated  only  in  the  firlt,  and  not  in  the  fecond  infraace,  which 
includes  libels* 

§ Mr.Cuthell 
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of  the  law,”  with  (tern  feverity  ; and  in  reply  to  an  extra- 
judicial  opinion  from  the  bench,  hefets  the  faying  of  an 
Athenian  lawgiver,  in  oppofiticn  to  the  opinion  of  a Bri- 
tish judge. 

Undaunted  by  the  threats  of  profecutlon  § uttered  in  open 
court,  and  before  his  own  face,  by  Sir  John  Scott,.  Mr. 
Wakefield, fince  this  epoch,  has  been  employed  in  a con- 
trover  fy  with  a Dr.  Glade,  refpe&ing  the  prifon  in  Cold 
Bath- fields.  Certainly  the  fpirit  of  our  laws  difclaims  eve- 
ry idea  of  torture,  in  refpedt  to  all  perfon's,  and  clofe  im- 
prifbnment  in  regard  to  political  offenders  in  particular. 
Indeed,  the  latter,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  became 
the  fubjeft  of  enquiry  and  complaint,  and  was  at  length  re- 
dreffed.  In  other  days*  the  rumours  that  have  gone  forth, 
concerning  this  newly -invented  mode  ofdurefs,  would  long* 
ere  this,  have  become  a fubjedt  of  parliamentary  inveftigati- 
on  ; and  it  is  to  he  hoped,  that  even  the  prefent  age  is  not  fo 
degenerate,  if  a real  grievance  fhould  be  found  to  exift,  as 
to  permit  our  mild,  humane,  and  excellent  code  to  be  per- 
verted with  impunity. 

Mr.  Wakefield  at  prefent  relides  at  Hackney*  with  his 
amiable  family,  confiding  of  a wife,  formerly  Mifs  Watfon 
(niece  to  his  quondam  redlor),  four  Tons  and  two  daughters. 
In  perfon,  he  is  about  the  middle  fize;  and  there  is  an  air 
of  primitive  fimplicity  in  his  countenance  and  foniewhatof 
an  apoflolicc afl  about  his  face,  arifing,  perhaps,  in  feme  de- 
gree, from  his  high  and  polifhed  forehead*  and  the  bala'nefs 
of  his  front  and  temples.  y 

In  converfation  he  is  remarkably  mild  and  gentle,  and 
his  manners  are  pleating.  His  memory  is  fo  uncommon- 
ly tenacious,  that  it  can  retain  minute  facts,  and  even 

dates* 

§ He  has  tince  been  ferved  with  aa  information  ex  officio. 
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dates,  after  a confiderable  Ianfe.  of  time.  No  man  is  more 
beloved  and  refpe&ed  by  a very  extenfive  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. His  perfonal  a&ivity  is  equal  to  that  of  his 
mind  and  pen.  His  habits  are  ftri&ly  domeftic  and  litera- 
ry. He  is  a pattern  of  abSlemioufnefs,  and  Shares'  in  its 
happy  refults,  never  partaking  of  Strong  liquors ; and 
from  a laudable  principle  of  humanity,  totally  abstaining 
from  the  uf?  of  animal  food.  Mr.  W.  mult,  even  by  his 
enemies  if  they  know  him  perfonally,  be  pronounced  to  be 
a man  whofe  conduct  is  folely  actuated  by  principle,  and 
an  indexible  love  of  virtue.  He  may  err,  but  his  faults 
are  not  the  depravity  of  his  heart — they  can  only  refult 
from  too  ardent  an  imagination,  or  from  the  mistakes  of 
his  judgment.  A.  S. 


MR.  OPltf. 

NEITHER  the  parents,  nor  the  education,  nor  the  for- 
tune of  this  eminent  artiSt,  would  have  conferred  on  him 
any  distinction  in  fociety,  and  like  the  English  painters  of 
the  lafl  century,  he  might  have  worked  at  fo  much  by  the 
fquare  yard,  had  not  nature  conferred  on  him  a portion  of 
genius  that  foon  distinguished  him  from  the  vulgar  herd. 

Seemingly  doomed,  by  inevitable  circumstances,  to  work 
at  the  bottom  of  a faw-pit,  or  on  the  roof  ot  a houfe,  juft 
as  the  avocations  of  a country  carpenter  required,  he  yet 
ioynd  means  to  emerge  from  that  fituation,and  to  move  in 
a retpectable  fphere  in  life.  The  late  George  Anderfon, 
a.  m.  and  accountant-general  to  the  Board  of  Control,  con- 
trived uy  chalking  a few  mathematical  figures  on  the  door 
ot  hi?  brother’s  barn,  in  which  he  threfhed,  to  engage  the 
A a attention 
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attention  of  a benevolent  patron,  and  to  extricate  him- 
feif  from  his  mental  bondage. 

A fimilar  accident  difcovered  the  bent  of  John  Opie’s 
mind,  and  a painted  board  effected  for  him  what  a chalked 
gate  had  dene  for  his  acquaintance,  as  Dr.  Wolcott,  who 
had  himfelf  afafte  for  drawing,  and  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, happened  to  fee,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  labours  of 
the  felf-taught  boy,  of  whom  he,  perhaps,  exclaimed  : 

<(  Non  sine  Diis  animosus  puer  !” 

He  accordingly  took  him  under  his  protection,  cultivated 
his  talents,  pointed  his  efforts,  and  taught  him  to  afpire  to 
fame  and  fortune.  The  matter,  with  an  aptitude  border- 
ing on  the  .romantic,  had  transformed  himfelf  from  a furge- 
on  to  a clergyman,  and  he  now,  with  almott  unexampled 
goodnefs,  metamorphofed  the  apprentice  of  a carpenter 
into  an  hittorica!  painter.^ 

After  fome  previous  inttruCVion,  the  pupil  repaired  to 
Txeter,  where  he  began  to  earn  a livelihood  by  his  pencil. 
He  then  changed  his  place  of  abode,  from  a provincial  city 
to  the  capital,  and  fuccettively  removed  from  a little  court 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicetter-fields,  firtt  to  Great. 
Queen-ttreet,  and  then  to  the  politer  air,  and  more  fafhion- 
able  tttuation,  of  Berners-ftreet.  He  had  been  four  or  five 
years  in  the  metropolis,  however,  before  he  began  to  exhi- 
bit, at  it  was  not  until  1786,  that  any  of  his  pictures  ap- 
peared at  Somerfet-houfe. 

From  that  moment  wealth  and  reputation  feemed  to  at- 
tend 

* It  has  been  improperly  fuggeltedby  the  writer  of  the  account  of  Dr. 
Wolcott,  while  mentioning  the  unfortunate  coolnefs  that  took  place,  fome 
cenfure  was  du  - to  Mr.  Opie  ; but  we  learn  that  no  fuch  thing  was  meant, 
either  to  be  infinuated,  or  alferted;  and  if  it  had'  been,  that  it  wasquitcr 
undeterred. 
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tend  his  efforts  ; he  firff  was  nominated  an  academician 
ele6b,  then  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  what 
was  infinitely  more  profitable,  became  a “ fafhionable 
painter.”  For  the  Shaldpeare  gallery  he  executed  feveral 
pi&ures,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  excel  in  hiflorical  com- 
pofitions. 

His  beggars,  old  men,  and  affaflins,  are  admirable.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Wolftoncraft,  painted  by  him,  excelled 
in  verifimilitude ; but  his  character iflical  excellence  confifts 
infirength;  and  Reynolds  himfelf,  although  he  is  praifed 
for  having  transferred  the  foul  into  the  countenance,  could 
never  give,  perhaps,  fo  bold  and  fpirited  a likenefs  of  the 
male  head,  as  Opie. 

This  artift  has  been  twice  married.  His  firfl  match  was 
unpropitious,  and  did  not  add  much  to  his  felicity  ; his  fe- 
eond  wife  (late  Mifs  Alderfon,  of  Norwich)  is  a mofl  ac- 
complifhed,  and  no  lefs  beautiful  woman  ; and  we  truft  that 
the  union  of  painting  and  literature  will  contribute  to  the 
mutual  happinefs  of  the  parties. 


LORD  ROKEBY. 

(With  a Prefatory  DiJJertaiion  on  Beards.) 

THE  human  beard , at  prefent  deemed  an  unfeemly  ex- 
crefcence,  was  confidered  by  ail  the  nations  of  antiquity  as 
one  of  the  greatefl:  ornaments  of  the  perfon  ; and  gods, 
as  well  as  mortals,  were  fuppofed  to  be  decorated  with  this 
emblem  of  wifdom  and  virility.  That  of  Aaron  is  de- 
ferred as  flowing  to  his  girdle,  and  the  ambaffadors  of 
David,  after  having  received  the  nearly  indelible  affront  of 
A a 2 being 
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being  flayed,  were  advife'd  to  remain  at  a diftance  from  the 
capital,  until  their  beards  had  grown  to  the  proper  length. 
In  many  of  the  eaftern  countries  this  is  ftill  confidered  as  a 
neceftary,  and  even  a beautiful  appendage ; and  while  the 
Turks  , carefully  cover  with  their  turbans,  the  hair  that 
grows  on  their  heads,  they  preferve,  comb,  perfume,  and 
oftentatioufly  difplay,  that  which  fprings  from  the 
chin. 

The  northern  nations  feem  alfo  to  have  evinoed  a great 
veneration  for  their  beards,  and  it  is  not  yet  much  above  a 
century  fince  thefe  have  fallen'  into  obloquy  and  difufe 
even  in  this  country  : they  are,  however,  ftill  retained  by 
the  ferfs  in  Ruftia  and  Poland,  and  by  the  boors  in  Nor- 
way. 

In' our  own  ifland,  the  upper  lips  and  chins  of  the  north- 
ern barons  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  exhibited  a fmall 
portion  of  beard,  and  the  Saxo-Britons,  who  oppofed 
them,  had  theirs  ftill  better  ornamented.  After  the  intro- 
du£lion  of  linen,  which  was  but  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  conqueft,  beards  feem  to  have  difappeared 
by  degrees,  as  if  comporting  only  with  the  frowzy  covering 
of  a flannel  fhirf.  We  ftill,  however,  find  veftiges  of  them 
even  in  more  modern  periods.  That  of  James  I.  appears 
to  have  been  broad  and  bufliy.  During  the  civil  wars, 
Charles  I.  is  both  painted  and  defcribed  as  wearing  a nar- 
row-pointed beard  appended  to  the  lower  part  of  his  chin, 
and  muflachios  on  the  upper  lip  ; the  great  Algernon  Syd- 
ney appears  in  the  plate  engraved  by  Bafire,  from  a drawing 
of  Cipriani,  prefixed  to  the  Hollis’  edition  of  his  works, 
to  have  worn  muftachios%  only  \ butmoftof  the  republi- 
cans 

% The  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple,  whor  flourished  at  a later  pe~. 
nod,  is  painted  by  Sir  l’eter  Lely  with  vjbijkers. 
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cans  of  that  day  feem  io  have  nurfcd  their  beards  in  pro- 
portion as  they  polled  their  heads. 

Both  the  French  and  Audrians  appear  of  late  to  have 
confidered  whilkers  as  an  appendage  to  the  military  diefs, 
and  from  the  inroads  they  have  lately  made  in  this  country, 
on  the  human  face,  it  bids  fair  to  be  foon  nearly  as  much 
fhaded  by  them  as  it  was  formerly  by  the  beards. 

Thefe  preliminary  remarks  will  not  appear  totally  mif- 
placed,  perhaps,  to  finch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  perfon 
of  the  noble  lord  whofe  memoirs  are  here  offered  to  the 
public,  as  his  beard  forms  one  of  the  mod  confpicuous  traits 
of  his  perfon;  and  he  is  the  only  peer,  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  gentleman  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  who  is 
thus  didinguhhed. 

Matthew  Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  alfo  a baronet,  is  defcended  from  a 
very  old  and  refpe&able  family.  Being  a branch  of  the  Ro- 
binfons  of  Struan,  in  Scotland,  whence  his  ancedors  emi- 
grated about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  fince,  and  fettled 
in  Kent ; they  foon  after  acquired  fome  lands  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkfhire,  which  came  to  them  by  an  intermar- 
riage with  the  heirefs  of  Robert  Walters,  of  Cundall,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  lad  century. 

Sir  Septimus  Robinfon,  Knt.  father  of  the  prefent  peer, 
was  gentleman-ufher  to  George  II.  He  gave  his  fon, 
Matthew,  a mod  excellent  education  ; but  it  was,  per- 
haps, never  fufpe&ed  by  the  old  courtier  that  be  would  be- 
come one  of  themod  durdy  patriots  of  his  age,  a “ Whig,” 
according  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  as  fuch,  an 
aflertor  of  the  true  principles  of  Englifh  liberty,  which 
called  in  William  III.  and  placed  the  prefent  illudrious  fa- 
mily on  the  throne.  After  a good  foundation  of  cladical 

learning. 
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learning,  hefent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for 
feveral  years;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  his  ftudies  ; for  he  procured  a fellowlhip  there, 
which  he  retains  to  this  day. 

In  i 754,  he  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  his 
eftate  in  Eaft  Kent,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  his  man- 
fion  there,  with  all  the  eafy  affluence,  hofpitalitv,  and 
fplendor,  that  chara&erifed  the  Englifh  gentry  of  that  day, 
when  a land-tax  at  about  two  fhillings  in  the  pound,  and 
a trifling  malt-tax,  ccnftituted  their  only  burdens.  During 
the  winter,  part  of  his  time  was  fpent  in  the  capital ; and 
in  the  fummer  feafon,  he  was  accuftomed  to  pafs  away  a 
month  or  two  at  Sandgate  caftle,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
charming  profpedh  of  the  coafl:  of  France  ; while  fca- 
bathing,  to  which  he  was  much  addi&ed,  was  to  be  had 
there  in  great  perfe&ion. 

In  confequence  of  his  vicinity  to  Canterbury,  and  a 
family  connexion  with  that  place*,  he  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  cultivating  an  intimacy  with  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants. Being  a man  of  engaging  manners,  fhreu'd  fenfe, 
and  independent  fortune,  they  determined  to  nominate  him 
their  reprefentative  on  the  firft  vacancy.  He  was  accor- 
dingly brought  into  parliament  by  them,  and  he  faithfully 
difcnarged  all  the  important  duties  annexed  to  that  fituati- 
on  for  a long  feries  of  years. 

We  find  Mr.  Rcbinfon,  during  the  whole  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  one  of  the  mod  ftre'nuous  oppugners  of  a mea- 
fure  pregnant  with  gigantic  mifchief,  and  which  by  the 
enormous  enereafe  of  our  national  debt'  generated  oppref- 
five  taxes,  and  became  the  parent  of  incalculable  misfor- 
tunes 

* This,  until  of  lata,  was  carefully  kept  up  ; his  brother,  Charles,  who 
had  been  originally  bred  to  the  fea,  but  afterwards  became  a lawyer, 
having  been  fucceffively  Recorder,  and  oaq  cf  the  members  lor  that  city. 
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Clines  to  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity.  Not  content  with 
-oppofing  Lord  North  wit|i  his  voice  in  the  fenate,  he 
entered  the  lifts  againft  him  with  his  pen,  and  publiflied  a 
pamphlet  pregnant  with  found  fenfe,  manly  argument,  and 
liberal  fentiment.  In  fine,  it  was  then  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  mod  able  produdlions  of  that  day ; and  it  ftruck  the 
author  of  this  narrative,  who  borrowed  it  fome  years 
fiince  from  one  of  his  relatives,  as  a kind  of  political  prophe- 
cy, of  the  calamities  which  a£Lially  arofe  out  of  a fyftem 
of  taxation  without  reprefentation,  and  coercion  without 
power. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  fee  all  his  predi&ions  verified. 
Our  legions  either  withered  away  in  a diftant  country, 
or,  if  vi6torious,  they  only  retained  in  fubje£tion  fuch 
portions  of  territory  as  were  covered  with  foldiery,  or  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  fpot  on  which  they  encamped  ; — ■ 
all  elfe  was  hoftile.  Conqueft  itfelf  became  precarious, 
and  defeat  was  inevitably  attended  with  the  endlefs  variety 
of  evils  incident  to  difafter  in  an  enemy’s  country.  At 
length  Burgoyne  was  captured  at  Saratoga  ; France  de- 
clared herfelf  in  favour  of  the  infurgent  colonies;  Hol- 
land and  Spain  became  our  enemies ; Cornwallis,  who  has 
fince  fought  under  better  aufpices  in  India  and  Ireland, 
laid  down  his  arms  to  Rochambeau  and  Wafnington ; and 
a bleeding  and  exhaufted  empire  was  obliged  to  accede  to 
the  humiliating,  but  neceflary,  preliminary  of  American 
independence. 

The  efcape  of  all  the  authors  of  that  difaftrous  conflifb 
from- pun ifhment,  and  the  fpeedy  reftoration  of  J one  of 
them  to  power,  difgufted  many  good  men  of  that  day; 
and  it  required,  indeed,  but  little  forefight  to  prefage  the 
many  evils  with  which  impunity  was  conne6ted.  Mr. 

Robinfon 

J Lord  North,  in  confequence  of  the  memorable  coalition! 
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Robinfori  appears  to  have  entertained  thefe,  or  fitnilar  fen- 
timents,  and  to  have  retired  from  the  fcene  with  a degree 
of  virtuous  indignation  highly  appropriate  and  becoming. 

What  contributed  to  this,  perhaps,  was  his  bodily  infir- 
mities. From  his  youth  he  had  been  fubjeft  to  many 
fevere  fits  of  illnefs,  and,  in  addition  to  thefe,  his  hearing 
and  his  fight  were  confiderably  aff-£ted.  In  this  fiate  of 
body  and  mind,  he  deemed  it  highly  improper  for  him 
any  longer  to  occupy  a feat  in  parliament,  as  he  could  not 
either  difeharge  his  duties  with  fidelity  to  his  conftituents, 
or  fatisfa&ion  to  himfelf.  Impreffed  with  this  fentiment, 
be  addreffed  a letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  betook  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  and  is  faid  to 
have  mentioned  to  one  of  the  principal  citizens  (perhaps 
the  late  Alderman  Barham,)  “ that  they  ought  to  choofe 
“ a younger,  and  more  vigorous  man,  as  a fucceffor ; — • 
“ one  who  had  eyes  to  fee,  ears  to  hear,  and  lungs  to 
“ oppofe,  the  tricks  of  future  minifters  !” 

From  this  period  his  hiffory  becomes  that  of  a private 
gentleman.  He  refided  conftantly  at  Mountmorris,  an<3 
lived  equally  without  oftentation,  and  without  meannefs. 
Ide  planted,  improved,  and  embellifhed.  His  houfe  was 
open  to  all  refpedable  drangers,  and  he  was  much  vifited, 
on  account  of  the  fingularity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
fhrewdnefs  of  his  remarks.  A great  friend  to  agriculture, 
his  tenants  in  him'  experienced  a mod  excellent  landlord. 
As  for  himfelf,  he  feems  to  have  banifhed  the  deer  from 
his  park,  as  an  unprofitable  luxury,  and  to  have  fupplied 
their  place  with  black  cattle  and  dieep,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  always  to  be  feen  there. 

It  was  mod  probably  about  this  time  that  Mr.  RobLnfon 
fird  permitted  his  beard  to  grow ; for  it  mud  have  taken 
many  years  to  att|iu  the  patriarchal  length  which  it  at  . 

prefen  t 
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prefent  afiumcs.  He  alfo  addicted  himfelf  to  many  other 
feeming  fingularities;  and  imagining,  perhaps,  that  fea- 
bathing  was  good  for  the  difhrdei'j-  he  was  chiefly  afflicted 
with,  he  built  a little  hut  on  the  beach  near  Hythe,  about 
three  miles  from  his  own  houfe,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages refulting  from  it.  It  is  mod  likely,  however,  that  he 
indulged  to  excefs  in  this  medicine , for  he  frequently  re- 
mained in  the  water,  until  he  fainted. 

Finding  the  diflance  too  great,,  perhaps,  for  him  to 
walk§,  he  conftructed  a bath,  fo  contrived  as  tp  be  render- 
ed tepid  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  only ; it  is  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  his  houfe,  'and  he  has  found  prodigious 
benefit  from  frequent  ablutions,  or  rather  immerfions 
therein||. 

On 

•f-  A difeafe  of  the  inteftines. 

§ He  was  generally  accompanied  In  thefe  excurlions  by  a carriage, 
aud  a favourite  fervaut,  who  got  up  behind  when  he  was  tired.  Mr. 
Robinfon,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  proceeded  ilowly  forward,  on  foot, 
towards  Hythe,  realising,  as  it  were,  t e picture  of  Gray,  in  which 
he  paints  the  venerable  figure  of  one  of  the  Welch  posts  : 

“ Loofe  his  beard  and  hoary  hair, 

« Stream’d  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air.” 

If  it  happened  to  rain,  he  would  make  his  attendants  get  into  the  poff- 
ebaife,  observing,  “ that  they  were  gaudily  drelTed,  anti,  not  inured  to 
“ wet,  therefore  might  fpoil  their  clothes,  and  get  ill.” 

|j  The  writer  of  this  (ketch,  happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  to-r 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  of  17  96,  determined  to  fee  Mr. 
Robinfon,  who  had  then  acceded  to  the  t.tle  of  Lord  Rokeby.  On  his 
v.ay  to  Mount-morris,  at  the  fummit  of  the  lull  above  Hythe,  which 
affords  a moll  delightful  profpect,  he  perceived  a fountain  of  pure  water 
over-running  a bal'on  which  had  been  erected  for  it  by  his  Lordfhip.  He 
was  informed  that  there  were  many  fuch  on  the  fame  road,  and  that  Lori 
R.  was  accultomed  to  beffow  a few  half-crown  pieces,  plenty  of  which 
were  always  kept  by -him  loofe  in  a (ide-pockef,  on  any  twater~dn:ikersy 
he  might  happen  toefpy,  partaking  of  his  favourite  beverage,  which  he 
was  lure  to  recommend  with  peculiar  force  and  perfuafion. 

On  my  approach  to  the  houfe,  I Hopped  during  fome  time,  in  order 
|o  examine  it.  It  is  a good  plain  gentleman’s  feat ; the  grounds  were 
abundantly  (locked  with  black  cattle,  and  I could  perceive  a hone  or 
two,  on  tho  heps  of  the  principal  entrance. 


After 
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On  O&ober  10th,  1794,  he  fucceeded,  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  Richard  Robinfon,  Bifhop  of  Armagh,  pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Rokeby  of  the  fame  kingdom, 
to  his  honours  as  an  Irifh  peer.  The  patent  of  creation 
was  granted  to  that  dignitary,  February  26th,  1777,  and 
by  it  the  remainder  is  to  veft  in  the  - prefen  t lord  ; but,  as 
Mr.  Robinfon  was  either  angry  that  his  nephew,  Mat- 
thew Robinfon,  who  fat  in  the  laft  parliament  for  Bo- 
rough-bridge, in  Yorkshire,  fhould  have  been  fo  poorly 
left,  after  the  fplendid  hopes  held  out  to  him,  or  really  en- 
tertained obje&ions  to  titles  of  all  kinds  ; certain  it  is,  that 
he  declined  the  honorary  appellation,  and  is  faid  to  have 
declared,  that  he  could  not  on  any  account  have  accepted 
an  Englifh  peerage,  meaning  thereby,  perhaps,  that  he 
confidered  the  former  as  merely  -titular. 

Lord  Rokeby  is  nearly  eighty  years  pf  age  ; the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  by  afluming  a curvature , makes  him  ap- 
pear fhorter  than  he  would  otherwife  be.  There  are  cer- 
tain oddities  difcoverable  in  his  drefs,  which  is  always 

plain. 

After  the  proper  enquiries,  I was  carried  by  a fervant  to  a little  grove, 
to  the  right  of  the  avenue,  which  being  entered  at  a fmall  fwing-gate,  a 
building  with  a glafs  covering,  dipping  obliquely  towards  the  fouth-weft, 
preferred  itfelf,  which  at  firlt  fight  appeared  to  be  a green-houfe.  The 
man  who  accompanied  me  opened  a little  wicket,  and,  on  looking  in,  1 
perceived  a bath,  immediately  under  the  glafs,  with  a current  of  water, 
i'upplied  from  a pond  behind.  On  approaching  a door,  two  handfome 
fpaniels,  with  long  ears,  and  apparently  of  King  Charles's  breed,  ap- 
proached, and  like  faithful  guardians  denied  us  accefs,  until  foothed  into 
iecurity  by  the  well-known  accents  of  the  domeftic.  We  then  proceed- 
ed, and  gently  palling  along  a wooden  floor,  faw  his  lord flr ip  ftretched 
on  his  face  at  the  further  end.  He  had  juft  come  out  of  the  water,  and 
was  dretfed  in  an  old  blue  woollen  coat,  and  pantaloons  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. The  upper  part  of  his  head  wag  bald,  but  the  hair  on  his  chin, 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  even  by  the  pofture  he  had  aflumed,  made 
its  appearance  between  his  arms  on  each  fide  ., 

I immediately  retired,  and  waited  at  a little  difiance  until  he  awoke  ; 
when  arifing,  he  opened  the  door,  darted  through  the  thicket,  accom- 
panied by  his  dogs,  and  made  directly  for  the  houfe,  while  fome  work- 
men employed  in  cutting  timber,  and  whofe  tongues  only  I had  heard  be- 
fore, now  made  the  woodsrefound  again  with  their  axes. 
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plain,  and  even  mean  ; his  forehead  is  bald,  but  in  return 
for  this,  the  underpart  of  his  face  is  well  furniftied  with 
hair,  which,  however,  gives  fomewhat  of  a fqualid  ap- 
pearance to  his  whole  perfon^.  Pits  food  principally  'con- 
fifts  ot  beef-tea,  which  is  always  ready  for  him  on  a fide- 
board  ; and  he  is  very  abftemious  in  refpefit  to  drink,  wa- 
ter being  efteemed  by  him  as  fuperior  to  all  other  liquids 
whatever.  He  abhors  fires,  and  delights  much  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  air,  without  any  other  canopy  than  the 
heavens  ; even  in  winter  his  windows  are  generally  open. 
He  was  much  attached  to  the  fair  fox  in  his  youth,  andeveii 
now  is  a great,  admirer  of  female  beauty. 

In  refpe£fc  to  politics,  his  conduct  through  life,  and  to 
this  very  hour,  has  been  eminently  confident  ; it  is  to 
principles,  not  men,  that  he  looks  up ; and  he  feems  to 
confider  a Stuart,  or  a Guelph,  entitled  to  our  praife  or  cur 
hatred,  not  on  account  of  their  names  (for  thefe  have  no 
magic  with  him!)  but  the  difference  of  their  refpe&ive 
modes  of  government. 

At  the  laft  genera!  ele&ion,  he  croffed  the  country  to 
Lenham,  and  at  the  Chequers  inn,  at  which  he  halted,  was 
furrounded  by  the  country  people  from  all  the  adjoining 
parts,  who  took  him  for  a Turk!  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
the  poll-booth,  and  gave  his  vote  for  his  old  friend  Filmer 
Honey  wood. 

Many  ridiculous  ftories  are  fabricated  refpeftfng  his  Iord- 
fhip,  and  among  others,  that  he  will  not  permit  any  of 
his  tenants  to  fow  barley,  becaufe  barley  may  be  converted 
into  malt,  and  malt  would  pay  a tax  towards  carrying  on 
the  war,  which  he  conceives  to  bean  unjuff  one,  &c.  &rc. 

The 

f There  is  a pretty  good  likenefs  to  be  met  with  of  Lord  Rokeby  ia 
the  ftationers’  fhops  at  Canterbury.  Itcoulilts  of  a half-length  coloured 
print. 
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The  family  of  Lord  Rokeby  has  long  pofTeffed  a literary 
turn,,  and  he  himfelf  may  be  juftly  ccnfidcred  as  a man  of 
letters.  It  was  a relative  of  his  who  wrote  the  celebrated 
treatife  on  gavel-kind.  His  eldeft  filler,  Mrs  Montagu, 
has  triumphantly  defended  the  memory  and  genius  of 
Shakfpeare,  againfl:  the  criticifms,  perhaps,  of  the  * greatefl 
man  of  the  day.  His  other  filler,  Mrs.  Scott,  who  died 
in  1795,  wrote  feveral  novels,  fome  of  which  have  attain- 
ed condfierable  reputation  ; his  nephew,  and  fucceffor, 
Morris  Robinfon,  has  a tafte  for  poetry  ; and  Matthew 
Montague,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  and  heir  to  the  cele- 
brated lady  of  the  fame  name,  is  author  of  a pamphlet  on 
Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiflration. 

As  for  his  lordlhip  himfelf,  he  publifhed  the  valuable, 
and  now  very  fcarce  tra£l,  alluded  to  before,  and  at  an  age 
when  moll  old  men  think  only  of  themfelves,  he  has  not 
been  inattentive  to  what  heconfiders  the  dearefl  interefls  of 
his  country;  having,  in  1797,  publifhed  an  excellent 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “ An  Addrefs  to  the  County  of  Kent, 
on  their  Petition  to  the  King  for  removing  from  the  Coun- 
cils of  his  Majefly  his  prefent  Minillers,  and  for  adopting 
proper  means  to  procure  a fpeedy  and  a happy  Peace  ; to- 
gether with  a Poflfcriptconceming  the  Treaty  between  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  France,  and  concerning  our 
Domeflic  Situation  in  time  to  come.” 

In  fhort,  his  Iordfhip,  even  independent  of  his  beard , which 
alone  attra6ls  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  may  be  confidered 
as  a very  lingular  man. 

He  lives  a confiderable  portion  of  his  life  in  water,  tem- 
pered by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

He  travels  on  foot  at  a tirpe  of  life  when  men  of  his  rank 
and  fortune  always  indulge  in  a carriage. 


* Voltaire. 


He 
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He  is  abftemious,  both  in  refpe£t  to  eating  and  drinking, 
amidft  a luxurious  age,  wallowing  in  the  exceffes  of  both. 

He  has  attained  to  great  longevity,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  aid  of  pharmacy,  and,  indeed,  with  an  utter 
contempt  of  the  venders  and  pra&itioners  of  phyfic*,  whofe 
prefence  he  is  reported  to  have  interdiSted. 

He  has  written  a fenfible  pamphlet,  at  an  age  when 
every  other  man  (Cornaro,  perhaps,  only  excepted)  has 
relinquifhed  his  pen. 

By  temperance,  exercife,  and  perhaps,  alfo,  in  con- 
fequence  of  frequent  bathing,  his  body  is  fo  braced,  as  to 
enable  him  to  fit  in  winter  without  a fire.  He  has  alfo 
combated,  during  a long  life,  a very  infirm  conftitution. 
and  a difeafe  generally  confidered  as  fatal# 

And  laftly,  what  is,  perhaps,  more  fingular  than  all 
the  reft,  he  has  been  wonderfully  confident ; for  he  has 
never  once,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  been  found  to 
fwerve  from  his  principles ; in  fine,  he  will  carry  to  hfs 
grave  the  chara£ter  of  being  virtuous  and  independent  in  a 
country  becoming  famous  for  its  fervility,  venality,  and 
corruption. 

May  the  day  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  be  far 
off,  and  may  his  mind  be  cheered,  at  the  laft  awful  mo- 
ment,  with  the  recolle6tion  of  his  benevolence  and  his 
patriotifm  ! S. 

LORD 

* I hav®  heard  that  when  a paroxyfm  was  expected  to  come  on,  his 
lordfhip  has  told  his  nephew,  that  if  he  ftaid  hs  was  welcome  ; but  that  if 
he  called  in  medical  ailillance,  out  ot  a falfe  humanity,  and  it  fhould  acci- 
dentally happen,  that  he  (Lord  R.)  was  not  killed  by  the  dodior,  he  hoped 
he  fhould  have  fufficicnt  uie  of  his  hands  and  fenfes  left,  to  make  a new 
will,  and  dilinherit  him  1 


( 366  ) 

LORD  NELSON. 

Rear-Admiral,  now  Lord,  Nelfon,  to  whom  Id: 
country  is  fo  much  indebted  for  his  brilliant  fervices,  is 
the  fourth  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelfon,  late  rector  of  Bunv 
ham-Thorpe  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  parfonage- 
houfe  of  which  parifh  his  lordfhip  was  born,  September 
29th,  1758*  His  father’s  famriy  came  originally  from 
Hilborough  in  the  fame  county  ; where  they  poffeffed  a 
fmall  patrimony,  and  the  patronage  of  the  living.  His 
mother  was  Mifs  Suckling,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Suckling,  of  Suffolk;  grand- daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Turner,  of  Warham,  of  this  county,  by  his  la- 
dy, the  fitter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Captain  Suckling, 
his  maternal  uncle,  was  his  lordfhip’s  early  and  very  va- 
luable friend  in  life.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  fea-fervice  ; 
in^vhich  he  firft  commanded  the  Raifonable  of  ffxty-four 
guns;  then  the  Triumph  ; and  lattly  died  comptroller  of 
the  navy.  This  gentleman  married  a fitter  of  the  prefent 
Lord  Walpole,  and  was,  of  courfe,  much  in  Norfolk. 
He  took  young  Nelfon,  at  twelve  years  of  asre,  from 
North  Walfliam-fchool,  in  the  fame  county,  and  entered 
him  as  Midfhipman  on  board  the  Raifonable.  Here  the 
nephew  ferved  fome  time,  with  the  valuable  officer  who 
now  commands  that  fhip  off  the  Mauritius ; and  with 
Capt.  Charles  Boyles,  his  friend,  and  neighbour  in  the 
country,  then  alfo  a midfhipman  : and  from  this  fnip  they 
both  removed  with  Captain  Suckling  into  the  Triumph, 
when  he  obtained  the  command  of  her. 

On  April  the  10th,  1777,  Mr.  Nelfon  was  made  a lieu- 
tenant, and  fent.out  by  his  uncle  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  . 
Jamaica,  who  then  commanded  upon  that  ttation.  He 

was 
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was  by  Sir  Peter  fhortly  afterwards  made  matter  and  com- 
mander. On  the  nth  of  June,  1779,  he  was  appointed 
pofl  captain,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war, 
returned  home.  Capt.  Nelfon  was  next  fentoutinthe 
Boreas  frigate,  to  the  leeward  ifland  ttation  ; and  had  un- 
der him,  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
commanded  the  Pegafus.  Here  the  captain  is  faid  to  have 
rendered  a fignal  fervice  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  for  which 
he  afterwards  honoured  him  with  his  friendfhip. 

It  was  upon  this  ttation,  and  we  believe  about  this  pe- 
riod, that  his  lordttiip  formed  a matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  prefent  lady,  Mrs.  Nefbit  of  Nevis  ; widow  of  Dr. 
Nefbit,  phyfician,  and  niece  to  the  governor  of  the  ifland  : 
and,  when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  it  is  faid,  gave  q,way  the  bt^H.  And 


here  it  would  be  unjuftnot  to  merlon  aTeport,  which  does 
credit  to  the  captain’s  integrity,"  and  nicefenfeof  honour  ; 
Mr.  Herbert,  governor  of  the  ifland,  was  extremely  rich, 
and  had  an  only  child  ; a daughter,  who  was  to  have  inhe- 
rited her  father’s  fortune.  By  marrying  without  his  con- 
fent,  {he  had  forfeited  his  efteem,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  difinherited  in  favour  of  his  niece  ; when  the  ad- 
miral generoufly  interfered  ; and  had  the  pleafure,  before 
his  marriage,  of  reftoring  the  daughter  to  her  parents’  af- 
fe&ion,  and  the  fortune  to  its  natural  channel. 

While  his  lordttiip  continued  upon  this  ttation,  he  had 
under  him  a fmall  fquadron  of  frigates  ; and  was  particu- 
larly aflive  in  fupprefling  fmuggling,  a practice  but  too 
prevalent  in  thofe  feas.  This  vigilance  was  acceptable  to 
all  parties,  except  the  fmugglers,  and  their  friends  ; who 
threatened,  and  would  aftually  have  involved  him  in  expen- 
five  litigations,  had  not  the  admiraltyinterpofed  to  refcuehim 
from  their  malice. 
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Upon  quitting  the  dntion,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and,  as  there  was  no  immediate  calf  for  his  fer- 
vices,  retired  with  Mrs.  Neifon  to  the  parfonaste-houfe 
at  Burnham  ; which  his  father  gave  up  to  him,  preferring 
a refidence  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  retreat,  his 
lordfh ip  led  a quiet,  domeflic  life  for  fome  years  ; like 
Gil  Bias,  at  Liyrias,  inclined  to  write  over  the  door  of 
his  cottage : 

“Invent  portum.  Snes  & Fortuna  valcte 
“ Sat  me  luUlLis  : ludi-te  nunc  alios.'* 

and,  like  him,  inclined  to  return  into  the  world,  when 
more  a&ive  fcenes  demanded  his  attendance. 

By  hi|^dy,  the  admiral  has  no  family  ; but  there  is  a 
fon  of  Lady  Neifon,  by  herfirft  marriage,  (Mr.  Nefbit,) 
who  is  apod-captain,  and  has  ferved  under  his  lorchhip  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  prefent  war.  Befides  his  wife 
and  Her  fon,  Lord  Neifon  has  now  living  of  his  near  re- 
lations, firft,  his  father,  who  refides  near  Ipfwich;  next, 
his  eldeft  brother  Maurice,  a clerk  in  the  navy  ; two  bro- 
thers, clergymen,  William,  Redtcr  of  Kilborough,  Suck- 
ling, Redlorof  Burnham-Thorpe  ; and  two  fillers,  both 
married. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war,  his  lordffiip 
was  early  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  fxty  four  guns.  Of  this  {hip’s  company,  a confide- 
rable  part  was  raifed  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; 
and  not  a few  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  general 
opinion  of  his  cqndutt  and  abilities,  as  an  officer,  was 
fiich,  that  feveral  gentlemen  were  defirous  to  place  their 
Tons  under  his  command  ; and  fome  of  confiderable  re- 
fpe&ability  fdicited,  and  obtained  this  favour;  in  particu- 
lar. 
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hr,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton,  his  lordfhip’s  relation,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hofte  and  Wetherhead,  his  friends,  entered 
their  Tons  as  midfhipmen  on  board  the  Agamemnon  : and, 
it  mud  be  owned,  that  if  they  wifhed  to  give  them  a juft 
knowledge  of  their  profefiion,  founded  on  a valuable  bo- 
dy of  experience,  they  could  not  have  feledfced  a better 
mailer.  Poor  Wetherhead  fell  nobly  at  Santa  Cruz,  the 
others  ftill  continue  with  his  lordftiip,  and  have  merited 
his  efteem  and  afifedtion. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, the  public  are  in  pofleffion  of  the  general  out-lines 
of  his  lordfhip’s  life.  During  a confiderable  part  of  the 
time  that  he  commanded  the  Agamemnon  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fcarcely  a gazette  appeared,  but  it  contained  an  ac- 
count of  fome  fervice  performed,  or  of  fome  enterprize 
undertaken.  If  a merchantman  was  to  be  cut  out  of  har- 
bour, a battery  to  be  demounted,  a town  to  be  attacked ; 
— the  commodore  generally  placed  himfelfin  “thehot- 
teft  battle,’’  and  expofed  his  perfon  to  the  fame  danger  as 
the  meaneft  feamarj.  Such  voluntary  contempt  of  danger, 
although  it  is  not  always  prudent  in  the  commander,  is  cer- 
tainly generous,  and  often  leads  to  fuccefs.  Men  will  do 
more,  and  with  greater  pleafure,  when  they  find  that  no- 
thing is  required  on  one  hand,  but  what  is  fubmitted  to  on 
the  other  ; and  great  examples  will  juftify  great  expedta- 
tions. 

In  a profefiion  like  the  fea-fervice,  calculated  to  raife  he- 
roes, by  inuring  the  mind  to  difficulty  and  enterprise,'  it 
would  be  unjuft  to  extol  one charadter  at  the  expence  of 
others;  yet  in  the  triumph  of  that  glorious  day,  when 
lord  St,  Vincent,  with  a far  inferior  force,  beat  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  ou  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  four  of  their 
B b large 
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large  {hips,  no  inconfiderable  fhare  belongs  to  Nelfon.  Thct 
Sanjofeph,  and  the  San  Nicholas,  both  v/ffels  of  fuperior 
force,  ftruck  to  him.  The  fword  of  the  Spanifh  Admi- 
ral, which  he  received  upon  quarter-deck  ; and  which  the 
Spaniard  refufedto  deliver  toany  but  his  lordfhip,  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  corporation  of  Norwich;  as  he  has  done 
lately  that  of  the  French  Admiral  Blanquet,  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London.  Upon  the  occafion  of  the  adtion  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  his  lordfhip  was  created  knight  of  the 
Bath;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
Blue. 

In  eflimating  Lord  Nelfon’s  fervices,  it  is  not  an  indivi- 
dual atchievement  we  have  to  admire,  in  which,  perhaps, 
good  fortune  had  at  leaf!  as  much  fhare  as  good  condu6t  ; 
but  it  is  a feries  of  fucceffes,  for  the  moll  part  planned 
with  judgment,  and  executed  with  fpirit.  “ Some  men,” 
fays  Lord  Bacon,  “ follow  fortune,  others  lead  her.”  The 
admiral  appears  to  be  of  the  lad  defcription.  The  glorious 
battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which  he  has  recently  been  reward- 
ed with  a peerage,  has  engaged  fo  much  attention,  and 
has  already  been  fo  minutely  deferibed,  that  it  is  unnecef- 
farv  to  enlarge  here  on  the  fubje6t.  It  will  {hand  upon  re- 
cord, as  one  proof,  among  many,  of  what  Britifh  Tailors, 
commanded  by  able  officers,  can  effect  in  her  arduous  en- 
lerprizes.  The  celebrity  of  Lord  Nelfon’s  name,  has  ad- 
ded another  laurel  to  the  honours  of  a county,  already 
diftinguifhed  for  the  eminent  ehara&ers  it  has  produced!. 
We  learn  from  the  hiflory  of  Norfolk,  that  at  the  littFe 
village  of  Cockthorpe,  notfarfrom  Burnham,  three  Tea- 
men of  great  celebrity  were  born  : namely.  Sir  John 

Narborough, 

§ While  the  politician  regards  the  late  battle  with  an  eye  that  includes 
ell  Europe , the  nifties  of  Burnham  obferve,  that  it  was  fought  on 
« Burnham  fair-day  and  eonfider  this  as  noitli£  lead  valuable  circiun--. 
Itance  attached  to  the  event. 
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. Narborough,  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  and  Sir  Chriftopher 
Minns. 

When  men  have  railed  themfelves  by  their  abilities  to 
any  unexpe&ed  elevation  in  the  ranks  of  fociety,  their  ha- 
bits in  private  life  become  obje£ts  of  curious  enquiry. 
Though  the  great  man  may  fhine  in  the  buftle  of  the  world, 
it  has  well  been  obferved,  that  the  man  can  only  be  feen  in 
private. 

Piety,  or  a juft  fenfe  of  the  fuperintending  providence  of 
God — the  virtue,  without  which  all  others  are  but  as  44  dull 
and  allies” — has  confiderable  influence  on  Lord  Nelfon’s 
mind,  as  is  known  to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance ; and 
as  may  be  collefted  from  the  prcemium  of  his  difpatches  to 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile  : 44  My  Lord, 

— 44  Almighty  God  has  blefled  his  Majefty’s  arms 

by  a great  vi&ory,”  &c.  Parental  piety,  which  the  Ro- 
mans efteemed  fo  highly,  as  well  as  conjugal  tendernefs 
and  afFe£tion  for  relations,  which  are  the  foundations  of  our 
focial  fyftem,  are  alfo  confpicuous  in  his  chara£ler.  His 
attention  to  his  father  was  always  remarkable  ; the  old  gen- 
tleman had  a pra&ice,  when  the  weather  permitted,  of 
walking  for  an  hour  before  dinner  : the  admiral,  however 
occupied,  fcarcely  ever  failed  to  accompany  him  in  thefe 
walks.  When,  after  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  at  Santa- 
Cruz,  his  lordlhip  lay  ill,  in  confequence  of  the  amputati- 
on of  his  right  arm*,  and  it  was  uncertain  what  might  be 
the  event,  it  is  faid  that  his  principal  anxiety  was  for  fys  re- 
lations, rather  than  himfelf;  and  that  he  wrote  to  the  Ad- 
miralty with  his  left  hand,  recommending  Mr.  Nefbit  to 
their  notice,  in  cafe  he  fliould  die. 

B b 2 PL's 

* When  Lord  Nelfon  received  the  wound  that  fluttered  his  right-arm, 
he  was  in  a boat,  and  held  a fword  that  had  been  given  him  by  his  uncle. 
Captain  Suckling,  which  he  prized  highly.  Upon  this  occalion,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fave  it  from  falling  into  the  water,  by  catching  it  with 
his  left  hand.  This  ciftumftance  is  faid  to  have  given  Ijim  peculiar  plea- 
fur  c. 
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His  attachment,  however,  to  relations  is  not  frronger 
than  is  his  regard  for  Grangers  in  difrrefs.  He  entertains  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  duties  of  benevolence^  : inftances  of  which 
might  eafily  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  of  this  memoir  per- 
mit. And  fo  ftrorig  are  his  feelings  of  private  friendfhip, 
that,  when  returned  from  a diftant  climate,  he  has  been 
known  to  fried  tears  upon  meeting  an  old  friend  unexpe£t- 
tdly.  To  fome,  thefe  circumftances  may  appear  trivial, 
and  light;  but  to  others,  no  lefs  dtfeerning,  they  will  ap- 
pear interefting  ; becaufe  they  difp'ay  feelings  infeparable 
from  magnanimity,  and  afford  the  befr  infight  into  his  real 
character. 

When  we  compare  Lord  Nelfon’s  prefent  with  his  for- 
mer fortune,  and  confider  the  early  period  of  fuccefs  and 
elevation  in  life,  \ve  may,  perhaps,  inadvertently  conclude, 
that  he  has  been  exuberantly  rewarded.  When,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  call  to  mind  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  and 
an  arm,  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ; a wound  received 
in  the  head ; a pofition  carried,  which  the  French,  the  befr 
engineers  in  the  world,  deemed  impregnable ; an  expediti- 
on frufrrated  that  alarmed  all  Europe; — we  muft  readily 
retra£fc  fuch  coucluftons.  That  he  has  rifen  to  his  prefent 
eminence  without  the  co-operation  of  powerful  friends,  is 
perfectly  unneceiT.iry  to  remark.  In  a frate  of  fociety, 
men  are  formed  for  each  other,  and  exifr  by  mutual  fup- 
poit ; but  whatever  favours  of  this  kind  Lord  Neifon  may 
have  received,  he  has  amply  deferved  by  the  merit  of  his 
condufr.  How  different  this,  from  thofe  cafes,  in  which 
fome  men,  without  any  perfonal  abilities,  are  raifed  to  the 
firft  ranks  in  fociety,  by  the  mere  force  of  patronage  ; and* 
like  the  frone  of  Sifyphus,  are  always  likely  to  recoil  on  the 
heads  of  thofe  that  raifed  them! 

In 

t The  noble  Admiral,  lall  winter,  fent  down  a -large  colJe£tion  of 
blankets  to  his  native  village,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  £.oor. 
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In  refpe£b  to  perfon,  Lord  Nelfon  is  about  the  middle 
height ; thin,  and  fomewhat  inelegantly  formed.  He  is  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  plain  manners ; but  poffefics  great 
fincerity,  and  a found  underftanding.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  genius;  fince  no  one  but  a matter  in  the  profeffi- 
on  could  have  difcovered  the  only  point  in  which  the  French 
line  was  vulnerable,  and  have  availed  himfelfof  it  fo  dexte- 
roufly.  Although  the  attack  at  Aboukir  was  fuccefsfui,  it 
was  net  made  without  confiderable  hazard,,  fince  the  GuIJo- 
den,  whicli  fhould  have  led  intoadhion,  under  the  command 
of  an  able  ofneer,  actually  ran  aground.  During  the  laft 
war.  Admiral  Barrington,  in  the. Weft-Indies,  took  nearly 
a fimilar  pofition  to  that  of  Aboukir  ; which  was  conttdered 
as  impregnable  : and,  in  fa&,  when  the  French  made  their 
attack  upon  him,  fuch  it  proved. 

In  every  point  of  view,  we  are  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing, that  Lord  Nelfon  has  rendered  a moft  important  fer- 
vice  to  humanity  by  his  late  decifive  and  fplendid  victory* 
If  the  hoftile  cabin, ets  of  Europe  fhould  prudently  avail 
themfelves  of  its  impreffion  upon  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
proud  and  commanding  fituation  in  which  .it  has  placed 
their  forces,  an  honourable  and  glorious  peace  may  be  the 
happy  refult.  The  prdfpe&  of  a general  and  laftingam- 
nefty  is,  indeed,  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  defla- 
tions of  war  can  be,  in  any  degree,  tolerable  to  a feeling 
mind ; the  dreadful  price  of  one  vidlory,  well  improved, 
tends  to  prevent  further  effufions  of  blood.  An  enemy 
grows  more  reafonable  as  he  becomes  lefs  powerful;  and 
thus  partial  evil  is  produ6live  of  univerfal  good. 

A.N.  S. 
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LORD  VISCOUNT  HOOD, 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE.  BLUE. 

THE  fpirit  of  the  chridian  religion  is  manifeftjy  averfe 
to  war,  but  notwithftanding  this,  certain  it  is,  noclafs  of  the 
community  has  produced  a greater  number  of  naval  and 
military  officers  than  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fubjeS):  of  this  article  was  born  in  Somerfetlhirc, 
and  his  father  was  fil'd  vicar  of  Butleigh,  in  that  county, 
and  then  re£tor  of  Thornecombe,  in  Devonlhire.  His 
place  of  refidence  and  education,  after  he  had  grown  up, 
being  in  a maritime  fituation,  gave  him  a tafte  for  a fea- 
faring  life;  and  his  propenfity  to  that  calling  being  irrefif- 
tible,  he  was  ftationed  on  the  quarter  deck  of  a man-of-war, 
and  entered  on  the  books  as  a midfhipman.  Happening  to 
ferve  under  Admiral  Smith,  who  fat  as  prefident  of  the  fa- 
mous court-martial  on  the  unfortunate  Byng,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  by  his  patronage,  and  diftinguiflied 
himfelf,  on  various  occafions,  by  his  perfonal  intrepidity  : 
in  confequence  of  one  a61  of  gallantry  in  particular,  he  re- 
ceived a wound  in  the  hand,  but  happily  effe&edhis  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  the  mod  defperate  an  officer  can  be  em- 
ploved  in—- -that  of  cutting  out  and  capturing  a veffel  be- 
longing to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  an  armed  boat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  conteft,  denominated 
from  the  period  of  its  duration  the  /even  years  war , he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  pod  captain,  and  foon  after  obtain- 
ed the  Vedal,  a frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  Having  left 
Portfmouth,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1759,  under  Admi- 
ral Holmes,  and  happening  to  be  to  windward,  he  defcried 
the  Bellona,  a French  veffel  of  equal  force,  commanded  by 
Count  Beauhonoir  ; on  this.  Captain  Hood  indantly  made 

fail 
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•foil  a-head,  came  to  clofe  quarters,  and  commenced  and 
continued  an  adion  of  nearly  four  hour’s  duration,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  his  antagonift. 

On  this  occafion,  he  certainly  had  the  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  in  what  is  emphatically  termed  a clear  flip , juft 
out  of  port,  while  the  count’s  had  been  diftant  many 
months  from  Europe,  and  was  then  on  her  return  from 
Martinico,  which  had  been  attacked  by  an  Englifti  fqua- 
dron,  and  foon  after  furrendered  to  his  Majeftv’s  arms. 
This,  however,  was  confidered  as  fo  gallant  an  adion,  that 
the  famous  circumnavigator,  Lord  Anfon,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  prefented  the  young  captain  to  George 
II.  and  had  the  command  of  the  Africa  of  fixty-four  guns 
immediately  conferred  upon  him,  as  a reward  for  his  con- 
dud. 

On  the  peace  of  Paris,  Captain  Hood,  with  a crowd  of 
other  brave  fea-officers,  as  well  as  the  veflels  they  had  com- 
manded, wer a laid  up  in  ordinary.  He,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  moored  in  a very  profperous  birth  ; for 
knowing  that;  intereft  in  times  of  tranquillity  was  to  the 
full  as  good  as  merit  during  hoftilities,  and  induced,  no 
doubt,  alfo  by  the  ftiii  more  powerful  fedudions  of  love 
and  attachment,  he  had  contrived,  in  1753,  to  form  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Mifs  Sufanna  Lindzee,  daughter 
of  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  a gentleman  who  polTefied 
great  intereft  in  the  corporation.  By  this  lady,  he  had  a 
fon,  born  in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  year,  who  is  now 
the  Honourable  Captain  Hood,  an  officer  not  inferior  to 
his  father  in  point  of  bravery  and  ertterprize,  and  who  has 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  very  eminently  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  war,  by  thefeaman-like  . condud  he  difplayed  in 
efcapingfrom  the  batteries  of  Toulon,  the  port  of  which 
he  had  entered  under  the  idea  of  its  being  ftill  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Englifh, 
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When  the  unfortunate  conteft  took  place  with  America, 
the  Subject  of  thefe  memoirs  accepted  a command,  and  it 
is  not  a little  memorable,  that  but  one*  military,  and  no 
one  naval  officer,  feemed  to  think  it  either  unconstitutional 
or  unjuft.  In  November,  1768,  we  find  him  on  the  Bof- 
ton  ftation,  and  it  is  much  to  his  honour,  that  while  Gen. 
Gage,  and  fome  other  officers,  were  deceiving  the  nation 
and  the  miniftry,  about  the  quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  anticipating  the  fpeedv 
punishment  of  Washington,  Adams,  Hancock,  &c.  then 
denominated  t(  rebels”  but  now  recognized  by  recent 
treaties  among  <e  our  good  and  faithful  allies,”  he  boldly 
and  manfully  told  the  truth,  and  deferibed  the  colonies  as 
in  a ftate  of  ferment  and  difiatisfa&ion,  not  cafily  to  be 
quieted. 

In  a Short  time,  France,  governed  by  the  ufuai  policy 
of  States,  and  deeming  this  a fair  opportunity,  by  dif- 
membering  the  colonies,  to  leffen  the  Strength  and  diminish 
the  refources  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  exert  herfelf 
in  behalf  of  America;  and  foon  after  the  capture  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  Louis  XVI.  entered  into  a commercial  treaty 
with  that  power,  now  afpiring  to  attain  the  independence 
which  it  had  meditated  and  proclaimed.  On  this  the 
King  of  England  withdrew  his  ambafiador  from  Verfailles, 
and  declared  war. 

The  dominions  of  France  being  fuppofed  moft  vulnera- 
ble in  the  extremities,  it  was  determined  to  fend  a power- 
ful fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies.  Sir  Samuel  Flood,  now  an 
.Admiral§,  and  a baronent,  went  thither,  and  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  intrepidity  and  Skill,  particularly  in 
the  BaSTe  Terre  Road,  February,  1782;  when,  with  an 
inferior  fleet,  he  foiled  the  Count  de  GraSTe.  That  officer, 

who 

* Lord  Effingham,  afterwards  governor  of  Jamaica* 

§ He  received  his  flag  in  1 7 80. 
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who  began  to  be  celebrated,  in  confequence  of  ids  exploits 
in  America,  intended  to  make  a defcenton  Barbadoes,  the 
oideft  of  our  fcttlements  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; but  being 
driven  to  leeward  by  the  currents,  he  determined’  to  attack 
St.  Kitts,  at  which  place  he  had  arrived  with  twenty-nine 
two-deckers  ; but  Ihc  Englifh  fquadrcn,  confuting  of 
only  twenty-two  large  Blips,  formed  a line  of  battle,  and 
manoeuvred  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  entice  the  French  ad- 
miral to  quit  the  anchorage,  which  was  infiandy  occupied 
by  his  more  dexterous  an  tagonift.  Next  morn  ins.  Sir  Sa- 
muel was  attacked  by  the  whole  French  fleet,  but  he  gave 
them  fo  warm  a reception,  that  they  v/ere  foon  obliged  to 
filter  off*.  Notwithstanding  this  fervice,  and  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Englifn  commander  reflecting  the  defence  of 
the  Brimflone  Kill,  St.  Kitts  foon  after  furrendered  to  Ge- 
neral Bouille,  then  a meft  enterprifing  commander,  and 
now  an  emigrant  in  this  country. 

In  the  important  victory  of  the  12th  of  April,  of  the 
fame  year,  which  would  have  been  {fill  more  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  had  it  not  been  edipfed  by 
the  brilliant  achievments  of  a recent  period,  we  find  Admi- 
ral Kcod  a&ing  as  fecond  in  command  ; and  it  is  thus  that 
Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  Bart,  commander  in  chief, 
fpeaks  of  his  fervices  in  his  difpatches,  dated  Formidable, 
April  14th,  1782. 

“ It  has  pleafed  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence,  to 
u grant  to  his  Majefty’s  arms  a rrroft  complete  vi&orv  over 
“ the  fleets  of  his  enemies,  commanded  by  Count  de  Graffe, 
“ who  is  himfelf  captured,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four 
“ other  faips,  befides  one  funk  in  the  a<5tion. 

“ Both 

* “ Many  of  the  French  (hips  mud  have  fu^ered  verv  conHderab!r» 
*!  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  upon  tl>e  heel  all  t -e  next  day,  cover! her 
el  foot  holes.  By  information  from  the  thorc,  the  French  'hips  have  lent 
(*  to  St.  Euflatiu';  upwards  of  10  o wounded  mend’ 

Later  from  Sir  S.  Htod,  Et.  to  'Mr. Stephens  of  the  Admiralty. 
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“ Both  fleets  have  greatly  fufFered  ; but  it  is  with  the  high- 
“ eft  falisfaftion  I can  aflure  their  lordftiips,  that  though  the 
ft  mafts,  fails,  rigging,  and  hulls  of  the  Britifh  fleet  are  da- 
“ maged,  yet  the  lofs  of  men  has  been  fo  fmall,  confider- 
((  ing  the  length  of  the  battle,  and  the  clofe  a<ftion  they  fo 
“ long  fuftained,  and  in  which  both  fleets  looked  upon  the 
“ honour  of  their  king  and  country  to  be  moft  eflentially 
“ concerned.  The  great  fupply  of  naval  ftores  lately  arriv- 
“ in  the  Weft  Indies,  will,  1 flatter  myfelf,  foon  repaii  all 
“ the  damages  his  Majefty’s  fleet  has  fuftained. 

“ The  gallant  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
“ fleet  I have  the  honour  to  command,  has  been  fuch  as  mult 
“ for  ever  endear  them  to  all  the  lovers  of  their  king  and 
“ country.  The  noble  behaviour  of  my  fecond  in  command, 
“ SIR  SAMUEL  HOOD,  Bart.  * who  in  both  actions 
“ moft  confpicuoufly  exerted  himfelf,  demands  my  warmeft 
“ encomiums.  My  third  in  command,  Rear  Admiral  Drake, 
“ who  with  his  divifton  led  the  battle  on  the  12th,  deferves 

the  higheft  praife,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement.  Admiral  Samuel 
Hood,  to  whom  the  French  admirr.l  had  ftruck  his  colours, 
was  difpatched  by  Sir  George  to  the  Mona  Paflage,  in  or- 
der to  intercept  fuch  of  the  enemy’s  fquadron  as  might  en- 
deavour to  efcape  in  that  direction.  In  confequence  of 
this  he  captured  two  line-of- battle  {hips  and  two  frigates, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1782,  with  the  lofs  of  onlyjix  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded,  and  on  the  commander  in  chief’s 
repairing  to  Port-Royal  harbour,  in  Jamaica,  with  the 
enemy’s  fhips,  and  fuch  of  his  own  fquadron  as  were 
crippled,  he  left  his  fecond,  with  all  the  men-of-war  capable 
of  keeping  the  fe_a,  amounting  to  about  25  fail  of  the 

line, 

* Sir  Samuel  on  this  occafion  led  the  van  divifion,  confiding  of  the 
Royal  Oak,  Alfred,  Montague,  Yarmouth,  Valiant,  Barfleur,  Monarch, 
Warrior,  Beliqueux,  Centaur,  Magnificent,  and  William.  He  himfelf 
was  lhitioxjed  on  board  the  Barfleur  of  90  guns  : his  own  captain  was 
Knight  ; the  other  captains  were  Burnett,  who  led  the  whole  cn  the  (lar- 
board tack,  and  Bayne,  Bowen,  Parry,  Goodall,  Reynolds,  Wallace 
(Sir  James),  Sutherland,  Inglefield,  Linzee,  and  Wilfon. 
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line,  off  Cape  Francois,  in  St.  Domingo,  with  a view  to 
watch  the  enemy’s  motions,  and  prevent  any  further  hof- 
tile  movements  on  their  part. 

The  peace,  that  foon  after  enfued,  once  more  inter- 
rilpted  the  profeffional  exertions  of  Admiral  Hood  ; he  was 
now  decorated,  however,  with  Iriffi  honours,  and  launch- 
ed by  the  minidrv  on  the  ocean  of  politics.  Sir  George 
Rodney'  having  been  created  an  Englifh  baron,  a vacancy 
for  Weffminfter  enfued,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
tide  of  popularity  would  fet  in  fo  ffrong  in  that  city,  which 
is  the  ufual  refidence  of  royalty,  that  he  would  be  return- 
ed without  difficulty  ; this,  however,  proved  fallacious, 
and  his  fon  experienced  the  mortification  of  being  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  father’s  name.* 

^ At  the  diffolution  of  parliament,  in  1784,  the  condudl 
of  the  coalition  minidry  had  fo  thoroughly  difguffed  the 
nation,  that  his  lordffiip  once  more  darted,  and  that  too 
under  more  fortunate  aufpices  ; for  we  find  that  during  the 
memorable  ftruggle,  in  which  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Mr. 
Fox  were  rival  candidates,  the  name  of  the  gallant  admi- 
ral flood  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

In  the  preceding  parliament  he  alfo  reprefented  the 
fame  condiments ; but  they  were  fo  difappointed  in  ref- 
pe&  to  his  exertions,  and  fo  thoroughly  difguded  with 
his  attachment  to  the  minidry,  in  oppofition  to  their  de- 
clared fentiments,  that  at  the  lad  general  ele&ion  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  of  a peerage,  indead  of  an 
ele&ive  feat  in  Parliament  ; and  adminiftration  having 
thus  fecured  him  an  honourable  retreat,  they  immediately 
put  another  of  their  naval  adherents  into  nomination,  who, 
after  a celebrated  conted,  proved  finally  fuccefsful. 

* T 

* Lord  John  To  vvnfend  was  the  fuccefsful  candidate. 
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No  fconer  had  a conte ft  with  France  taken  place,  than 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the  cabinet  v/ere  directed  to- 
wards the  moft  able  commanders  in  the  naval  fervice,  and 
fixed  in  particular  on  Lord  Hood.  That  nobleman  was 
accordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  a powerful  fleet,  and  fent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  France,  at  this  moment,  was  dif- 
tra&ed  by  civil  broils,  and  a grand  effort  was  now  made 
by  the  Englifh  miniftry,  in  conjundtion  with  the  rovalifis 
of  the  fouth,  to  difmember  the  empire,  or  at  leaf!  to  de- 
flrov  one  of  her  grand  naval  arfenals.  We  accordingly 
find  Admiral  Lord  Flood  taking  pofieflion  of  Toulon,  and 
holding  it  for  feveral  months.  It  was  deftined,  however, 
that  a fudden  change  of  fortune  fhould  reflore  the  fecond 
fea-portto  the  republic.  Accordingly  that  place  being  in- 
• veiled,  General  O’Hara,  the  governor,  who  had  made  a 
forii-y  was  unfortunately  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  ; and 
Lord  Flood’s  di (patch,  from  on  board  the  Vi&ory,  an- 
nouncing this  event,  was  blamed  for  being  lefs  delicate 
than  the  occafion  required.  Soon  after  this  the  troops  un- 
der General  Dugommier  {formed  and  took  the  heights,  and 
fach  was  the  refeluiion  of  the  befieging  army,  and  the 
conduct  pf  Ricard,  Freron,  Barras,  and  Robefpierre, 
jun.  joined  to  the ikill  of  young  Buonaparte,  then  adting 
as  an  engineer,  that  the  town  foon  ceafed  to  be  tenable. 

In  confequence  of  this  event,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  the  place;  and  as  it  would  have  been 
cnel  to  have  left  fuch  of  the  natives  as  had  preferred  the 
dominion  of  England  to  that  of  their  own  country,  the 
men-of-war  were  crowded  with  the  wretched  inhabitants; 
and  on  board  the  Ro b u st  alone/although  fhe  is  but  a 
third  rate,  about  2,300  of  them  v/ere  brought  off. 

Gn  this  occafion,  ten  fail  of  the  line  in  the  harbour, 
and  three  fail  of  the  line  on  the  flocks,  were  deftroyed, 

under 
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under  the  directions  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  a&ing  as  a 
volunteer,  and  three  fail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were 
brought  off.* 

Immediately  after  thefe  memorable  exploits,  Lord  Hood 
quitted  the  outer  bay  of  Toulon,  and  rendezvoufed  with 
his  fleet  at  the  Ilieres,  w'here  they  w'ere  lucky  enough  to 
fhelter  themfelves  during  a very  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  capture  of  this  great  arfenal,  that 
the  admiral  confined  his  exploits.  Early  in  the  fame  year, 
he  had  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  which  was  loudly  ex- 
claimed againfl  at  that  period,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  agrofs  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
that  petty,  but  then  independent,  ftate.  Our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  alfo  bridled  the  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
and  forced  him  into  compliances  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  powerful  family  alliances,  might  have  ended  in  the 
annihilation  of  his  petty  fovereignty. 

In  February,  his  lordfhip  had  alfo  made  an  imfuccefsful 
attack  an  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; from  which  he  wras 
obliged  to  defifl:  in  confequence  of  a violent  gale  of  wind, 
which  drove  him  to  fea ; and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame 
month  he  anchored  at  Porto  Ferraro.  The  next  attempt 
on  Corfica  proved  infinitely  more  fortunate;  for  that  little 
ftate,  which  Genoa  afFe&ed  to  denominate  a kingdom,  and 
w’hich  conferred  “ a barren  crown”  on  the  head  of  Theo- 
dore, 

* Here  fellows  a fummary  of  the  particulars  of  that  celebrated 
event  : 

Burnt  - _ j£. 

Efcaped  the  flames  - > 8 

Brought  off  by  Lord  Hood  - 3 

Burnt  at  Leghorn  (Le  Scipio)  I 

Sent  to  Breft  with  refractory  feamen  - 4 

Total  3 1 

N.  B.  The  French  affert  that  feveral  men-of-war,  fuppofed  to  jiave 
been  burnt  by  the  Englifh,  have  fince  been  equipped  and  fert  to  fea. 
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dore,  was  annexed,  for  a fhort  time,  to  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain;  but  after  fvvallowing  up  immenfe  wealth,  it 
was  happily  for  the  nation  w reded  from  us  by  the  enemy. 

After  performing  thefe  fervices,  Lord  Hood  retired  to  his 
native  land  ; and  notwithdanding  he  is  now  in  the  vale  of 
years,  he  is  equally  ready,  as  before,  to  hoid  his  blue 
jack,  and  command  the  fquadrons  of  his  country. 

His  majedy  at  all  time  has  been  ready  to  reward  his  me- 
rits. He  was  created  a baronet  when  the  king  vifited  the 
fleet  at  Portfmouth,  in  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  port- 
admiral  there,  in  the  room  of  Admiral  Pye,  then  lately 
deceafed;  in  September,  1783,  he  became  a baron  of  Ire- 
land ; and  on  May  28th,  1 796,  a vifcount  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. His  lady  was  created  a peerefs  of  Great  Britain, 
March  27th,  1795,  and  his  brother,  Alexander-Arthur, 
Admiral  of  the  White,  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
a Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Baron  of  Great  Britain,  May 
28th,  1796. 

The  heralds,  in  allufion  to  the  element  on  which  he  has 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  have  given  him  a brace  of  mermaids 
for  lhpporters ; and  the  motto 

“ VENTIS  SECUNDIS,” 

mud  be  allowed  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 


FINIS. 


